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CHAPTER I 
THE NEW VICAR 

ONCE a year in East Gramplingham an entertain- 
ment called "the choir treat" is held m the 
village schoolroom. It is to be held there to-night 
The group of men long assembled at the little swing 
gate, waiting hungrily for admission, stamp their feet 
upon the frosty ground. Tramping in at last, their eyes 
are dazzled by the unshaded glare of the half-dozen 
hanging lamps which have been hired for the occasion. 
These shine amid evergr :^n and banner upon the drab 
distempered walls of the schoolroom, upon the dark 
beams and cross-beams of the arched roof, upon the 
two tables, liberally garnished, which divide the length 
of the room. 

Their eyes are dazzled but not their senses. They 
maintain their usual obtuse demeanour, and but for the 
heavy shuffling of their feet, as they follow one another 
up the inside of the forms, are silent with expressionless 
faces. 

Their wives and daughters, meekly following after, 
take the lower places, as they take the burden of their 
inferior lot, patiently, and as theirs by high apportion- 
ment. These are less stolid. A murmur of satisfaction 
is heard as their eyes take in the scene. 

" My ! Don't they look beautiful ! " 

The "they" is sweeping and comprehensive. It 
includes " the Quality " at tiie upper end of the room — 
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Miriam and Libbie Strong, Dora Harrison, the Reverend 
Simon Elgard, Miss Poll, the village schoolmistress, the 
round of salt beef, the huge brown ham, the leg of pork, 
sausage rolls, sandwiches, sugar-coated buns. 

Upon the edible objects alone the masculine gaze 
fixes, while the feminine r^[ard finally steadies itself at 
that end of the room where the big fireplace is with the 
huge trophy of flags above it, where a square table 
covered with cups and saucers stands, where also stands 
beautiful Miriam Strong presiding over coffee- and tea- 
urns. 

The banquet to-night is of quite unusual proportions, 
and is in honour of a double event. The primary 
object, the entertaining the choir at tea, has been 
all but lost sight of in the secondary — the bringing 
together, socially, the new vicar of the parish and his 
parishioners. 

On all former occasions the feast had been provided 
by the Harrisons, of the Hollies Farm, and the house- 
keeper of the late vicar, who for her part was wont to 
make an exceedingly meagre spread. To Mrs. Harrison 
the chief pleasure of the evening had been to mark how 
the guests with one accord made for her better-stocked 
table on entering. The housekeeper, not ambitious of 
fame and unmoved to rivalry, had been well content 
to reduce year by year the expenditure of trouble. 
Some score of young people had been entertained as a 
reward for services rendered, some hymns had been 
sung, a little talk had taken place, a few prayers had 
been offered up, and the thing had been well over for 
another year. 

On this night Dora Harrison stood at the head of 
one of the long tables, and contrasted the past with the 
present festivity with not unmixed satisfaction. It was 
her table. The rolls and buns and patties upon it she 
had seen her mother make. Mother had made no 
difference, not by so much as an extra ounge of currants, 
the pastry was not richer by a flake ! And in the poor 
old vicar's time nobody but "mother" and Dora had 
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ever wanted to help. Nobody! — ^when there was no 
fun, no excitement, and no one's thanks and admiratiau 
to gain, Dora said now to herself scornfully, standing 
with bent head and flushed cheek while the new vicar, 
in his deep, sweet tones, said grace. 

Mrs. Harrison had sent her wares, but had disdain- 
fully declined to grace the entertainment with her 
presence. She wished she had stayed at home with 
" mother," Dora thought. What was the use of her, stuck 
up there like a dummy at the head of her table, while 
Miss Strong took it upon herself to make all the tea 
and coffee, and Libbie Strong rushed about chattering 
loudly, holding round the wrong things first, and gener- 
ally taking Miss Harrison's place ? What was there for 
Dora to do? 

There had been so many anxious to volunteer their 
services — ^so many anxious to poke themselves forward, 
as Dora said — ^that the score of young men and maidens 
of the choir must have died under the burden of good 
things put upon them. More guests had been invited 
therefore, wildly here and there — not discriminatively 
at all, as the Harrisons would have invited. And now 
the room was crowded, and there were several forties 
feeding like one. 

And Dora liked to see the poor people enjoy them- 
selves. She liked, ordinarily, to listen to the clatter of 
plates, to watch the steady eating, to mark the noisy 
gulping down of tea. To feel quite sure that a man 
was hungry, and then to give him good food and watch 
him eat it — Dora would have said there was keen enjoy- 
ment in that Yet to-night she looked on, with bright, 
soft eyes and daintily flushed cheeks, it is true, but 
heavy-browed, sullen. 

The poor women, gazing at Miss Dora, whom they 
greatly admired, wondered to see her so still and quiet. 
In that beautiful gown of red silk she did look wonder- 
ful nice for certain, they thought, and did not guess that 
this very frock was one cause of Dora's disgust. The 
gown was too smart. That was the fact, and Dora 
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knew it With its knot of pale pink monthly roses and 
maiden-hair displayed on the bosom it had a festal air 
of which its wearer was now keenly ashamed. She 
would have liked to tear those sweet and hardy flowers, 
reminders of a departed summer, from her breast, and 
to fling them under the fiery grate, only that she loved 
flowers and could never be wantonly wasteful of them ; 
only that she was obstinate as well as proud, and had a 
bad habit of standing by her mistakes. 

" If the Strong 'set' is going to be there, you'd best 
put on your silk," Mrs. Harrison had said ; and Dora, 
nothing loath to appear in her finery before the rustic 
gaze, tefore the gaze of the Strongs, before the gaze of 
die Reverend Simon Elgard, had complied. She had 
trembled only lest the Strongs should outdo her in 
splendour. She would have hated to have been out- 
shone by them, yet she could have borne it. It was 
unbearable that in their dresses of dark grey woollen, 
with bands of linen at the cufls and at the throat, they 
had made her look ridiculous. 

A good deal of laughing and talking was going on at 
that square table, upon which Miss Harrison turned a 
rigid back, and where the elder "Strong girl" pre- 
sided with that happy mixture of mature dignity and 
youthful shy grace which made up her most charming 
demeanour. So many cups of tea and coflee had to be 
poured out! Mr. Elgard, who himself supplied the 
cream and sugar, was exceedingly afraid lest she should 
be fatigued with the protracted eflbrt. He was dis- 
turbed that she would maintain a standing position all 
the time. Would she not even take a cup of tea for I 
herself? " 

"I'm desperately hungry," Libbie, the younger girl, 
declared in her clear, high voice — a voice which made 
itself heard easily through all the room. " I've looked 
at those good things, Miriam, till I'm as hungry as a 
wolf." 

She fetched a plate of buns and another of bread-and- 
butter from one of the tables : " Every man and woman 
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has eaten and is filled/' she said, "let us take of the 
fragments which remain. Mimi, that little jug over 
there is cream. Miss Harrison brought it It looks 
deliciously thick ; it is for our tea. I like a good lot of 
it — and two lumps, Mimi, please." 

" Go, then, and ask Miss Harrison to join us," Miriam 
said. 

" She won't come. She says she's not thirsty," Libbie 
announced, returning. 

''But isn't she tired of standing?" the elder sister 
said, looking up from her tea-making with her sweetly 
anxious air. " One does not need to be thirsty to be 
glad of a cup of tea." She turned to Mr. Elgard and 
put a cup in his hand. '' Take this to Miss Harrison, 
please, and insist that she drinks it, and then come back 
for your own," she said, smiling upon him. 

Libbie looked after him as he obeyed. She leant 
upon the table, munching her bun, one hand upon her 
hip, her loose brown hair tumbling about her shoulders 
— a charming figure, half child, half woman, the light 
from the blazing fire and from the hanging lamps 
shining into the shining eyes set deep in the childish 
face. 

" I'm glad we came, Mimi," she said, slowly meditat- 
ing the matter. " These are frightfully good buns the 
Harrisons make ; and — I like him, don't you, Miriam ? " 

There was no question as to the "him" under 
discussion. 

" I have brought you a cup of tea," he was saying in 
a voice almost too deep and melodious and whispering 
for the enunciating of such trivialities. 

Dora had not heard his approach mid the clatter of 
the tables. She started at tiie sweet-toned voice in 
her ear. 

" I have been commissioned to bring you a cup of tea." 

" No, thank you," with a quick shake of the head — 
not looking at him — grown very red. 

" Miss Strong entreats you to drink it" 

"Tell her I don't want it" 
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" I entreat you to drink it" 

The red silk shoulder moved impatiently. The rich 
voice sank lower, to a more confidential key : " Drink it, 
foolish child, because I ask you," it said. 

At that, very slowly, still reluctantly, she turned and 
looked up shyly at him for an instant, her pretty face 
bent in a half-shamed smile, her cheeks grown of a 
livelier, lovelier crimson than the silk of her dress. 

His lips smiled approvingly at her; his eyes were 
hidden by spectacles ; it was not easy to see if they also 
smiled. Then he turned and walked away, adown the 
length of the table at which she stood and up the length 
of the other table. Dora, obediently drinking the luke- 
warm tea, gulping it down uncomplainingly in spite of 
the liberal allowance of cream which made it distasteful 
to her, looked after the new shepherd wandering among 
his new flock. She looked with her eyes grown soft and 
pleased. It was better to see him thus engaged than to 
hear him laughing and talking nonsense, in which she 
had no share, at the Strongs' table. 

Miriam and Libbie, resting awhile from their labours, 
also followed with their eyes the movements of the 
reverend gentleman as he passed slowly along, pausing 
to speak to an old woman here, smiling at a bright-faced 
girl there, laying a hand with affectionate familiarity 
upon that old man's shoulder, giving an approving pat 
to this boy's greasy head. The faces lit up with g^ns 
of cordiality as he passed — those faces, that is, which 
were capable of changes of expression, and had not 
become, through hard weather, hard times, hard luck, 
and protracted unexpectancy, mere masks of humanity. 

" Th' old parson " had been kind and generous as well 
as just, but he had what they called among them- 
selves a " stand-offish " way with him. That old white 
hand of his had never come in contact with his humble 
parishioners, except in bestowing its final grip of 
encouragement and farewell on their death -beds. 
" There didn't fare no pride about this new chap," they 
said confidentially to each other. 
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''He's ugly, and his legs seem too long for him to 
manage, and horribly thin, but I think I like him/' 
Libbie said thoughtfully, eating her cake. " He seems 
kind." 

"What makes you call him ugly?" Miriam asked, 
lifting her delicate black brows at her sister, and speak- 
ing in a tone of gentle surprise. 

But he was bsuck with them again. " And now may I 
claim my reward ? " he asked. He meant only that he 
was ready for his cup of tea, but with such a voice 
his greatest commonplaces seemed enriched with sug- 
gestiveness. And, in truth, that cup of tea was treated 
as no unimportant matter, and took a great deal of 
preparation. He was particular about the amount of 
cream ; he took one, two, three lumps of sugar. There 
were, fortunately, no sugar-tongs. The long white 
fingers of Miss Strong measured out the quantity. 

"You'll spoil your teeth if you are such a sugar- 
baby," Libbie said, opening her wide eyes upon him. 

For answer he smiled upon Miss Libbie through his 
spectacles. He wore no moustache to hide them, and 
he had the whitest, evenest teeth in the world. 

The new parson's capacity for tea seemed enormous. 
He was leisurely discussing his fourth cup when the 
door at the bottom of the room opened, and a big young 
man in a big greatcoat and cape came in. He saluted 
the company with a finger to his cap, took it off, and 
walked leisurely, nodding to right and left, up the room. 
A very pleasant and gocKl-looking young man, carrying 
his head of whitish fair hair very erect, his broad 
shoulders very square. There was a rough welcome of 
heavy stamping upon the boarded floor. The new- 
comer was evidently a favourite among the humbler 
guests of the evening. 

" Willie ! Why, it's Willie come back ! Miriam, did 
you know?" Libbie Strong cried delightedly. She 
darted forward to meet the young man. 

Her sister shook hands with him and introduced him 
to the vicar. 
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" This is the Mr. Arkell of whom you've heard us all 
talking/' she said, smiling her shy sweet smile upon the 
two men. 

" We've made such a swan of you since you've been 
away, Will," Libbie hastened to inform him. 

'' I am a swan," he said. 

His face was very eager and pleased, glowing too 
with his brisk walk through the frosty air, the slight, 
fair moustache, which followed but did not hide the 
curved line of his handsome mouth, was gemmed a little 
with the night dews. He seemed to take small notice 
of the parson. He looked at him as he shook hands 
with the most superficial glance, and his eyes went back 
to Miriam's face again. 

''I got back to the Hall this afternoon," he said to 
her. " I went on after dinner to your place. Mrs. 
Strong told me where you were. She was going to 
send old Hannen on for you. She gave me leave to 
come instead, and said I might see you home." 

He began to tell her then about his exploits during 
his month's absence from home — how much he had 
shot, where he had hunted. He had been meeting 
people whom Miriam knew — there was much to talk of. 
In the meantime the vicar stood apart. He was shy of 
strangers, it seemed; he disregarded Miss Strong's 
efforts to include him in the conversation, and presently 
he put down his cup and slipped away to the side of 
Dora Harrison. 

"So you all like the new parson, I hear? That's 
right," young Arkell said, noting the direction of 
Miriam's gaze. "Is that Miss Harrison? How re- 
splendent she is ! Eh, Libbie ? " 

" I think she's cross," Libbie said. " Shell only speak 
to Mr. Elgard." 

"The Harrisons have been so kind to Mr. Elgard," 
Miriam hastened to explain. " The Vicarage has been 
under repair, you know, and the Hollies Farm is so 
conveniently near to the church. They offered at once, 
and he's been staying with them for weeks." 
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** Does old Harrison keep sober for the occasion ? " 

« Oh, Willie! Hush!" 

"Well, for Elgard's sake, I hope he don't, if he's 
livelier tipsy. Let's see, is he married, the parson ? — I 
forget." 

Neither of the Strongs had forgotten. " Oh no," they 
said at once, and Libbie added a devout "thank 
Heaven!" He had been only a curate until now, 
Miriam explained, and very poor; he was of good 
family, she added, and he preached a beautiful sermon, 
his voice being good, and he so thoroughly in earnest 
Such a change from the poor old vicar ! 

"Time there was a change," Arkell said lightly. 
"This fellow isn't much to look at," he presently 
averred. 

Libbie hastened to agree with him. She had not 
expressed such a decidedly low estimate of the vicar's 
physical attractions before, but it was both safe and 
pleasant to back Willie Arkell's opinions. Besides, that 
prosperous young man himself was of such dimensions, 
and so radiant with good looks and well-being, that a 
person of narrow proportions, pale complexion, and of a 
nervous, retiring temperament, was unlikely to show to 
advantage by his side. 

" Mr. Elgard has not very strong health ; he has had 
hard work in a poor parish amid most disheartening 
people ; he is a great thinker as well as a great worker," 
Miss Strong said in a tone of faint displeasure. " Be- 
cause his complexion is pale, and he is not quite a 
giant in breadth and strength, I don't see that we need 
despise a man, Libbie." 

Libbie shrugged her shoulders, and laughed. 

" You see, the new vicar is the last new prot/g^^ Will," 
she said. " If Miriam approves of him, you know, he 
must be perfect all through." 

Arkell turned from the dimpled, mocking face to 
Miriam's, beautiful with its little flush of annoyance. 

" And, among his other perfections, it shall be 
written down that the Reverend Simon Elgard is 
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a very splendid-looking fellow," he said, obedient and 
smiling. 

• •••••» 

The fatigues of the choir-tea being well over, the 
songs having all been sung, the vote of thanks proposed 
and responded to, and the lights put out, the hero of the 
evening walked homeward under the frosty stars with 
Dora Harrison's hand upon his arm. He had insisted 
that she was tired, that she must lean upon him ; he 
had a very tender, protecting manner with women ; 
Dora felt her outraged susceptibilities soothed, and she 
modulated her ordinarily somewhat high voice and kept 
pace with his carefully slow step. 

They spoke of young Arkell. 

" I like him," Dora said. " He's rich, you know, and 
a gentleman — and that kind of thing. His father was a 
judge, or something in India, and left him heaps of 
money ; and his uncle, who's out there still, will leave 
him, they say, heaps more. But he's never disagreeable 
about it all — and knows you, and comes and talks, 
wherever you are." 

" He is a very fortunate young man," the vicar said. 
"A dangerous young man too, where ladies are con- 
cerned, I should be afraid. Eh, Miss Dora ? " 

Dora laughed scornfully. "He is Miriam Strong's 
property — or will be," she said. " He has been in love 
with her ever since she was a baby." 

"And she reciprocates? With such a conquering 
hero one needn't ask perhaps." 

"Who called him a conquering hero? I said he 
wasn't proud — not in that horrid little ignoble way of 
pride which makes you so ashamed of people when 
they stop to think who your father and mother are, and 
all that, before they choose to know you — however nice 
you may be." 

The vicar laid his fingers with a moment's gentle 
pressure upon the hand which rested on his sleeve. 

" Surely in your presence no man could be so coldly 
calculating as that ? " he said. 
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" I don't know about that," Dora said. " I won't say 
I haven't met with those that could." 

She did not enlarge, as she could have done, on the 
theme. Since the vicar did not think it possible that 
she should have been slighted, it was not politic to 
enlighten him; but she remembered with curious 
bitterness occasions on which this unpleasant experi- 
ence had been — or she fancied that it had been — 
hers. 

"I think differences between people should not be 
those of birth or position, but only of education and 
refinement — and that sort of thing," she said, with the 
gratified air of giving expression to a novel and original 
thought ; and he warmly agreed. 

She was thinking just then of the social barrier 
between herself and Miriam and Libbie Strong, and 
remembering that she could sing and play as well as 
they. True, there were also the daughters of the 
principal tradesmen and of the hotel-keepers in Sparling, 
all of whom, probably, were equally accomplished wiUi 
herself, but from whom she was rigorously removed by 
reason of her own superiority of station. Dora did not 
at the moment remember this. 

''And did you admire Miss Strong?" she asked 
presently. " You laughed and talked with her a great 
deal, Mr. Elgard. I suppose you admired her ? " 

" She is very tall," Mr. Elgard said guardedly. 

"Oh, but she is considered a great beauty! Didn't 
you know? I confess I do not see it. To my thinking 
Libbie is far prettier. Not that Libbie is anything 
wonderful, but her nose isn't so long as Miriam's. 
Don't you think Miriam's nose is too long?" 

" Isn't she too long altogether?" 

"Yet she is distinguished-looking," Dora hastened 
compunctiously to add, "and elegant, and all that. 
And, although I told you she had not been interested in 
the parish before, nor helped in the choir-tea till this 
year, yet I daresay she would have done it if she had 
been allowed. Her father isn't long dead, you know, 
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and he was a Tartar. As handsome as wax he was, but 
they didn't call their souls their own." 

" They are a wealthy family, I suppose? " 

"Yes — I don't know. There's only the mother and 
these two. They must be pretty well off. It seems a 
shame, doesn't it, Mr. Elgard, that people should be like 
that?" 

'•Like what, child?" 

"Oh, rich and — well, good-looking, and so much 
better — in their own estimation — than their neighbours." 

" But they certainly are not better than you, Dora." 
He stopped her for a moment, and looked down on the 
pretty face that was just visible in the starlight. " Not 
better in any way. For you are rich — rich in many 
things, little simple, warm-hearted child I " 

"Oh, you mustn't think I'm afraid of the Strongs," 
Dora said, her spirit rising ; " only you must have seen 
it was not very pleasant for me this evening. And I've 
been used — mother and I — to manage, and to have my 
own way ; and I like the poor people and they like me. 
And then the Strongs must come poking in, and " — 

" If they hadn't come it might certainly have been 
more friendly and — freer, perhaps," he admitted. " But 
here is the gate of the Hollies — and I, for one, have 
enjoyed our walk homeward, Dora. Ah! who is that 
keeping a look-out from the doorway ? I fancy I can 
distinguish the evil odour of your friend Mr. Greene's 
tobacco, dear child. He is anxious about you, perhaps, 
and thinks I am not to be trusted to take care of you. 
And is he to have the privilege of taking care of you 
himself for the rest of your life, Dora ? " 

" I am going to be married to him," Dora said. A 
month ago she had been very proud of making that 
annouhcement. She made it now with hanging head, 
ashamedly. 

" You know that I am going to marry him," she said 
hurriedly after a pause. " I have promised. You would 
not have me go back from my promise, Mr. Elgard ? " 

The clergyman shook his head and deeply sighed. 
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« Mr. Elgard, 
didn't like; I 



me. I 
I want 



know what I 
to do as you 



" But would you ? " she said insistently. 
I have often wanted to ask you. But I 
was afraid. Tell roe now." 

"How dare I presume to counsel you in this? 
Consult your own heart/' he said. 

**I know what my heart tells 
wish. I want you to tell me. 
wish." 

" Hush ! Here he is upon us. 
some other time," the vicar said. 

Then a tall and broad young man came to meet them 
through the frosty, starlight darkness, and a hearty voice, 
giving forth lustily and unashamed the Eastern Counties 
drawl, thanked the new parson for the care he had taken 
of Mr. Greene's little sweetheart. 



We will speak of it at 



CHAPTER II 
LIBBIE STRONG'S BIRTHDAY 

WHEN the celebration of that most successful 
choir-tea had become a thing of the past, when 
several winter months had gone by, the new vicar was 
still a subject of interest and congratulation in East 
Gramplingham. The novelty of looking upon a face 
younger by some forty years than that of the pulpit's 
last occupant, of listening to sermons well delivered, 
affecting, arousing, thrilling, in the place of those old 
prosy discourses which the late vicar's thin, trembling 
voice had given forth, did not easily wear off. Nor did 
the interest inspired by Elgard's variously coloured and 
embroidered stoles, by the unfamiliar pattern of his vest- 
ments; nor the pleasure of encountering his long, 
narrow person in the village, of being able to report on 
which lady of the congregation he was walking with in 
the morning, of guessing which it would be in file afler- 
noon. Nor the stimulating exercise of counting up the 
number of times he had called at Fern Hill within the 
week, and setting them off against the occasions on 
which he had dropped in at the Hollies. For the 
present all of these things remained as fresh as ever. 

In truth, that poor old man, who, after his forty years 
lethargic ministry, had laid down his bones among them, 
was neither regretted nor missed by his parishioners. 
The poor had never been so well attended to, the church 
so little empty, the winter nights so festive with concerts, 
penny readings, entertainments of all kinds, as during 
these three months of Mr. Elgard's cure. East 
Gramplingham hugged itself, in a word, over its good 
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fortune, and was the envy of the neighbouring parishes 
for its energetic new incumbent 

He himself felt that he was energetic, that he was 
doing wonders. That the energy was quite extraneous 
to him none of them perceived, or that the vicar was 
simply rushing along in the tide of the enthusiasm of 
others. 

For in the three months of his ministry wonders had 
been wrought in the stagnant place. The Sunday- 
school, which had languished on under the feeble 
superintendence of Mr. Welch's housekeeper, lamentably 
small in number and deficient in spirit when compared 
with the flourishing chapel school, now drained that 
institution of all but its most rabidly dissenting scholars. 
Such a splendid tree had been provided at Christmas ! 
Such a lavish distribution of prizes for attendance 
took place ! Miss Strong was so gentle and kind, and 
Miss Libbie so merry and generous; both had such 
sweet faces and such pretty clothes! Small wonder 
the happy scholars appreciated their privilege of staring 
at them open-mouthed, and quite close at hand, for a 
couple of hours every Sunday. Dora Harrison had 
taken charge of the school on the demise of Mr Welch, 
and the consequent withdrawal from the oflice of his 
housekeeper, but on the Strongs volunteering their 
assistance she had retired. 

In the church a tall brass cross had been erected 
above the gorgeous new altar-cloth. No one had told 
the simple congregation up to the present that there was 
harm in the cross itself, or in the fact that the Reverend 
Simon Elgard bowed his head picturesquely before it. 
Up to the present they did not object ; several of them 
even, not regular worshippers, had come to church once 
or twice to see him do it There was a tale, which did 
not meet with much credence in the place, that Peggy 
Bucky who cleaned the church on a Friday, had l^n 
once all but frightened to death at finding the new 
parson all alone in the church prostrate upon the altar- 
steps. This tale wasn't quite believed in, but it was 
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pleasant to talk about. Besides the new cross and new 
altar-cloth, a subscription had been set on foot for pro- 
viding the oil-lamps to which the parishioners were now 
boldly aspiring, instead of those drooping composite 
candles in reading-desk and pulpit, which had been used 
to glare upon the white, refined old face of the late Mr. 
Welch. The windows had been reglazed, the roof 
restored ; no longer were the faithful, as they worshipped, 
at the mercy of the rains of heaven and all its winds 
and storms. 

In the village a coffee-house had been started in 
opposition to the two public-houses, into whose treasury 
the scant wages of the labouring class had largely gone. 
A trained nurse had been imported to minister to the 
sick, who previously, without any aid, had convalesced 
or died. There was even talk of the establishment of a 
cottage hospital. If a barracks and an opera-house also 
had arisen there, the East Gramplingham people would 
now have accepted those institutions as their due, and 
without any surprise. 

That winter was a long and hard one. Wages were 
low, weather bad, many people sick and out of work ; 
yet from the worst of the bitter cold and want and 
suffering which they had known before most of the 
families were kept. 

In a word, the parish, which had been a terribly 
neglected one, had fallen on fortunate days at last. So 
astonishing is the change which can be wrought by one 
single, zealous, eligible man. 

It was the afternoon of the fourteenth of February, and 
Libbie Strong was going homeward from the village. 
It happened that her own birthday fell at that period 
sacred to lovers' vows. For the rest of her life she 
remembered her seventeenth birthday. 

She had been sent by her sister to carry soup and 
wine to a certain sick old woman, who had received the 
good things without the effusive gratitude which her 
long walk through muddy lanes and across a wet 
meadow or two justified Libbie in expecting. And 
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Libbie was not by nature addicted to works of benevol- 
ence, and performed her pilgrimages to the sick and 
needy in not always the most Christian spirit. She 
was given, indeed, to mimicking the recipients of the 
Fern Hill bounty on her return to her family circle, and 
to expatiating with comic volubility on the various 
disagreeables of her mission. But, original and quite 
independent in other respects, she was yet her sister's 
most devoted and obedient servant, and never dreamt of 
seriously rebelling against that enthusiastic person, who 
had set the ball of benevolence rolling to such good 
purpose in East Gramplingham. 

As Libbie, swinging an empty basket, then, and sing- 
ing to herself for company, came homeward on St. 
Valentine's Day, she saw, turning out of the gates of 
Fern Hill, the familiar form of Mr. William Arkell. He 
was mounted on his mare Ruby, and came galloping 
toward her. 

As it happened, she had encountered the same young 
man on the same spot earlier, on that afternoon. He 
had pulled up then to ask her, lightly lashing her 
basket with his whip, if she had designs upon the heart 
of the shepherd whose flock she was about to feed ; to 
remind her that in such case she would be poaching 
upon Miss Harrison's manor, for that the Reverend 
Simon was always " mooning around " after the farmer's 
pretty daughter. He had inquired how many birthday 
presents she had had, and if Reginald Beevor had sent 
one, and if that spooney young gentleman was to make 
one at her birthday party that night He had demanded 
to know who else was to be there ; if Miriam, her sister, 
was at home, if so, what was her whereabouts, who was 
her companion and what her occupation ? 

To that first query she had replied, with a curling lip 
and daintily disdainful nose, to the effect that not only 
the shepherd's flock, but even the shepherd himself, 
might go starve for Libbie. ''Ifs because Miriam 
makes me, I do it," she had declared. There was no 
truth in the story of his (the vicar's) devotion to Miss 
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Harrison, she also assured him, that young lady being 
already engaged, as Willie knew well enough, to Mr. 
Herbert Greene. She gave him for the twentieth time 
the names of the dozen young people who were expected 
that evening to dine at Fern Hill in honour of her birth- 
day, among whom Willie Arkell, she gravely assured 
him, was himself to be the brightest ornament. Finally, 
she was enabled to inform him that Miriam was at 
home, that she had left her alone in the schoolroom 
arranging flowers for the dinner-table. 

That had been an hour ago, and here was Libbie 
returning, singing, from her charitable errand, and here 
was Willie Arkell again riding toward her. 

She stopped on the damp grass of the roadside, 
awaiting his approach. The bare branches of the trees 
under which he rode stood out black against the sky of 
pale opal, amethyst, amber. A sparrow was chirping in 
the hedge near at hand. In the atmosphere there was 
that faint movement and odour of awakening nature 
that one detects at such an hour of a February day. 
Spring was not here by any means, yet the earth, 
stirring in her sleep, dreamed of its coming. 

The joy of the promise and the felicity of the sunset 
hour were in Libbie's childish heart She stood by the 
roadside and called a word of g^reeting to Arkell as he 
galloped up. He did not slacken his speed, yet it was 
impossible that he had not heard or seen her. She 
went a step or two nearer and hailed him with her 
empty basket in the air. Without so much as turning 
his head to look at the girl he passed her, galloping on. 

Libbie's mouth fell open, she turned where she stood 
and looked after the retreating horseman riding into the 
gathering greys of evening away from the pale light and 
glow of the sunset. Could that be Willie Arkell, who 
was never known to be discourteous to man, woman, or 
child, the most friendly and gossipy of mortals — Libbie's 
great ally ? 

" It is one of Will's jokes," she said, and turned and 
walked slowly on. But the joke was one difficult to 
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ate; Libbie was none the merrier for it as she 
the door of the high wall which hid Fern Hill 
e roady and passed under the long covered walk 
ed from it to the Strongs' house, 
put down her basket on the hall-table, turned the 
of the schoolroom door, put in her head. The 
se flowers which had been gathered for the 
ion of the dinner-table still lay scattered in sweet 
on. By them Miss Strong was standing, and, 
1 by Miss Cross — ^the lady whose serious business 
was the cultivation of Miss Libbie's talents and 
>lishments, whose recreation was the conduct of 
istant warfare waging between herself and her 
-was hurriedly thrusting fern leaves and flowers 
e white china ornaments awaiting them, 
ill, you haven't unduly hurried," Libbie cried, 
you an age ago at just that stage. You were 
g white hyacinths and maidenhair into that very 
K)at when you drove me forth through the slush 
id — look at my feet ! — to old Mother Grice's, who 
etter, you may be sure, and won't be while brandy 
ort-wine are forthcoming. She don't want any 
)f your medicine — I asked her ; and she didn't 
overcome with joy when I said you were going to 
3 her. Her head is ' all of a buzz,' and nothing 
to touch her complaint like sperrits of wind.' 
kave you been doing, Miriam ? " 
riam has had interruptions," Miss Cross said; 
if your boots are muddy, go at once, Libbie, and 
dem taken off." 

>ie introduced two small muddy feet within the 
nd gravely considered them. " I saw Willie," she 
"He pretended he couldn't see me. I suppose 
as meant to be funny. He was riding poor Ruby 
lad. What are you frowning at me for. Miss 
And why are you so dreadfully anxious all at 
bout my boots ? Oh, very well — ^very well — ^very 
['m going. But I did think, on my birthday, I 
have had a little peace." 



I 
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Then she pulled-to the door after her and slowly 
withdrew. On her way she had to pass another door 
which stood partly ajar — 

" You there, mother? " she asked, and peeped in. 

"I am here, Libbie. Oh, I'm so glad someone has 
come! Shut the door, my dear. I've got something 
dreadful to tell you." 

Mrs. Strong was a very stout lady of middle age. 
She was dressed in black, and, sitting by the fire, held a 
screen before a face which probably haid been very fair 
and handsome before it grew so red and fat The light 
was dying in the large pleasant room, but the firelight 
shone on two moist tracks on her mother's cheeks, 
from which, even without the afflicted tone of her voice, 
Libbie would have discerned at once that she had been 
crying. 

" Has no one given you your tea, mother ? " she said. 
She went to the table near at hand, and poured out and 
carried a cup of tea to the corpulent lady. It was a 
custom firmly established at Fern Hill, and fully recog- 
nised and acquiesced in throughout the parish, that Mrs 
Strong was never to do anytiiing for herself or other 
people of any kind whatever. 

'' I've lost my handkerchief again, dear," she said, 
comfortably sighing. ''Mary has brought me two 
already, since lunch. Just see if it's under my chair, 
Libbie, or dropped at the back of me. I'm sure I don't 
know what becomes of the handkerchiefs." 

Libbie found the missing article, and her mother 
straightway proceeded to cry into it. 

" What is Uie matter ? " Libbie said. She did not put 
the question with much appearance of affectionate 
concern. She stood before her and looked at her 
mother with a sort of coldness on her beautiful young 
face. Until lately her mother's tears had been painfully 
familiar. Since die decease of Libbie's father they had 
all but ceased to flow. Indeed, life at Fern Hill had 
become altogether a happier and brighter existence 
since the demise of its master, and not one of the women 
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he left behind could truthfully aver that she wished him 
back. 

Every night his wife had a nightmare dream that he 
had come to life again ; but the two girls resented the 
fact that their mother could not feel a little grief, even 
if they could not. 

" It is horrid that it should be poor father's death 
which has made everything so easy and pleasant," 
Libbie sometimes said to her sister. " And if mother 
had been different — less dead alive, less lazy, and feeble 
and impossible to arouse — why, he might have been 
different too. Who knows ? " 

So Libbie stood before her mother and dutifully held 
her teacup while she cried, but felt no great concern. 
Her thoughts for the moment had flown back to the 
troublous years passed away when her father had always 
tyrannised and her mother had for ever wept. 

Mrs. Strong let fall her pocket-handkerchief, the 
hand-screen dropped to the floor, and took her cup in 
shaking hands — 

" My love, have you seen Miriam ? " she asked. 

"She is sHll arranging the flowers for the table," 
Libbie explained impatiently. 'M suppose Willie 
stopped her." 

"My dear, he'll never stop her again," Mrs. Strong 
said. She drank her tea ; her teeth rattled against the 
cup; she looked up with plaintive misery to her 
daughter. *' She has refused him," she said. 

"The girl's pretty young figure stiffened itself in the 
momenPs acute surprise. Her voice rang out harsh, 
unmusical — 

-Refused him! Willie!" 

" She has refused him. It is quite true. No wonder 
you can't believe it, Libbie. No one would believe that 
she could be so heartless — so wicked^ I call it — and so 
blind to what is good for her. My dear, I couldn't 
believe it either. He came to me, the poor fellow ! — I'm 
sure I cried myself nearly blind to see him ; and now my 
head is aching fearfully, and you must go upstairs and 
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get me my salts directly. I wouldn't believe it, and I 
sent for her — he made me — and I heard it with my own 
ears. Oh, I assure you it is true enough ; true as it is 
altogether uncomfortable and disagreeable. It is quite 
true, my dear." 

" How could she ? " Libbie said ; " how could she ? " 

Her face had grown quite pale, her lip was trenibling. 
She walked away from her mother to the window and 
stood with her back to Mrs. Strong, looking out upon 
the fading sunset The Strong girls had unconsciously 
taken their parents as warnings rather than examples (it 
is a comfort in this utilitarian age to find that even the 
Mrs. Strongs of the world are not wholly wasted) and 
were exceedingly chary of showing emotion. 

"I thought it was quite— quite sure," she said pre- 
sently and half to herself " For years and years it's 
been going on — anyone could see. I know she's fond of 
him — ^she couldn't help being fond of him. Anyone 
would be fond of Willie. And he — he is so — ^so sicken- 
ingly in love with her ! " The last words breaking from 
her in a hardly repressed sob. 

"What in the world would have been done with 
Edwin, if he had been spared to us. Heaven only 
knows I" Mrs. Strong soliloquised, raising and letting 
fall upon her lap her plump white hand. By the above 
feeble and sentimental appellation her husband had 
been known. ''Not that it would have happened. 
Edwin would never have allowed it to happen. Libbie, 
your sister Miriam has never been the same since he 
died — never 1 She has so many opinions — a thing 
Edwin would never sanction. He always said it was 
wrong for women to have opinions, love, if you re- 
member. And, you may depend upon it, he was right. 
I'm sure Miriam isn't so nice since she's had them — nor 
half the comfort to me. And all this parish work, and 
fussing and interference — it's all very good of Miriam, 
and self-sacrificing, of course, but it isn't so comfortable 
nor pleasant, Libbie. Between you and me, it isn't, my 
dear." 
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She looked anxiously to the girl for sympathy, but 
^bbie said nothing. Her lip had stopped quivering, 
her eyes, larger and brighter for unshed tears, were 
fixed, unseeing, upon a row of fir-trees which bounded 
the prospect from that window. Their branches showed 
inky black against the lingering faint lemon and pink 
of the sky. At the mention of the parish work a thought 
had throbbed into the girl's brain — a quite new thought, 
but grown, on the instant that she stood motionless, 
breaSiless, old and familiar. She did not offer to share 
that thought with her mother, but the question she 
presently put to her was not perhaps wholly unconnected 
with it — 

" Has Mr. Elgard been here to-day, mother? " 

"He is coming to dinner to-night, isn't he? and 
Miriam has never said what dress she wishes me to 
wear, nor shown the slightest interest. I'm sure I'd far 
rather none of these people were coming, although it is 
your birthday, and I'm sorry for you, love. If Miriam 
only had had thought enough to refuse Willie on any 
other day of the year I It will seem so marked his not 
being here ; everyone will know at once, and " — 

** Won't Willie be here, mother?" 

" How should he come, poor fellow ? I suppose we've 
seen the last of him now — and I hope that will be the 
worst of it I hope he won't cut his throat or take an 
overdose of something. I hope he won't — but I should 
never be surprised, never, after how he looked — and 
everything. But, of course, he can never come here any 
more." 

Libbie said nothing, but all the dreary consequences 
of this fatal act of Miriam's rose before her in a rush 
of sorrow too painful to be borne. She stood aghast for 
a moment before the dreary prospect of life — the days 
emptied of Willie Arkelll The barren summer, the 
dragging winter, the empty, ugly days I It cost her 
a hard effort to strangle the sob that rose in her throat ; 
she had a little fit of coughing to hide the ominous 
catching of the breath. 
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•'You haven't caught cold, my dear, I hope?" her 
mother said. " Do go and ask Miriam if she has thought 
about my dress. I don't know what she's going to 
wear herself. Not that it signifies, if Willie isn't to be 
here to see. I hoped she would put on her white silk. 
She looks so sweet in that! But I have no heart to 
think about it, and I daresay she'll keep to her black. 
Run and ask her, love." 

And Libbie went — went coughing still. But she did 
not go to Miriam. She ran up to her own room and 
fiercely locked the door upon herself and threw herself 
prone upon the floor after a passionate, childish habit of 
her own, and fought out her anger and sorrow and r^^t 
alone. 



CHAPTER III 
THE SISTERS 

THAT birthday party of poor Libbie's could not 
have been considered successful, from the point of 
view of either hosts or guests. 

Mrs. Strong, indeed, had speedily recovered her spirits, 
and was as cheerful and feeble and bland as usual. 
They were shallow, if frequent, the pools of grief into 
which she tumbled; she waded out again with ease. 
But Mrs. Strong at her best was not a woman to shine 
as hostess. She was better as guest, perhaps, for she 
had an excellent appetite, and took a lively interest in 
new dishes and the management of her neighbours' 
tables ; but at home, where she had been accustomed 
so long to cower under her husband's eye, conscious 
only of the supreme longing to escape his notice, she 
had become only a nonentity. He — her Edwin — had 
managed everything, ordered everything, ruled over 
everything. The place of cipher which Mrs. Strong had 
taken tremblingly in those days she took placidly now, 
and submitted to Miriam's gentle rule as unhesitatingly 
as she had submitted to the tyranny of Miriam's father. 

So she smiled upon her guests and ate her dinner, 
and noted what dresses were worn, and admired her 
daughters, and listened with only half an ear to the 
remarks that were made to her, and answered — with 
what small mind she had wandering on to other matters ; 
and was as kind and helpless and uninteresting as 
ever. 

It was Libbie's especial party, and all the available 
young people of the immediate neighbourhood had 
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been collected for the occasion ; but Libbie, herself, was 
pale, heavy-eyed, dispirited. She, who had been wont 
to deliver herself with complete abandonment to the 
moment's pleasure, to be decidedly infectious if rather 
noisy in her easily awakened mirth, sat among her 
chosen friends heavy, listless, dull. 

Miss Cross, whose government was ordinarily one of 
severe repression, had to depart from her accustomed 
tactics and to reprove her young charge for her in- 
activity. 

"What is the matter with you, Libbie? What are 
you thinking about?" she whispered severely, having 
sought out the girl sitting idle in a comer looking out 
upon her guests with vacant face and clouded, unseeing 
eyes. " Have you forgotten that there are people here 
whom it is your duty to amuse? " 

"Why don't they go?" Libbie demanded unreason- 
ably. " How long before they go ? I don't care if it is 
dull. Why did they come ? Let them go." 

There had been a talk of charades for the evening's 
amusement, but, in the absence of Arkell, with whose 
assistance the *' impromptu " entertainment was to have 
been carried out, this fell through. Only music and 
singing offered. There was no fun. It was the dullest 
evening. 

"Just as stupid as stupid could be," the younger 
guests grumbled as they were driven homeward. 

The elders were less dissatisfied. The Fern Hill 
dinners were always excellent "Strong's wife was a 
fool and always had been, but his wine, poor fellow, was 
uncommonly good ; and the girls were pretty girls, and 
Miriam was always sensible," they said. 

If they had said " Miriam was always unselfish," these 
good-natured critics would have been nearer the mark. 
She alone of the household had risen to the occasion. 
Yet she probably had affairs of her own — regrets, doubts, 
uneasiness — kept out of sight in the background of her 
thoughts. That scene with Willie Arkell which had 
been so painful to her mother had been, possibly, at 
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least as painful to Miriam. To miss the handsome, 
kindly face, the worshipping eyes that had been used 
slavishly to follow her movements, the not over-brilliant 
but always good-natured jesting, tiie spontaneous lau^ 
which had been so familiar all her life, and had helped 
to pass over so many uncomfortable moments in the 
past family history — the missing of these things had 
lain with at least as heavy a weight upon Miriam's 
heart as upon Libbie's. 

But the girl lifted her fair head as lightly as ever, 
smiled her equable, sweet smile upon her guests, listened 
with the gracious light in her serious blue eyes to all 
that was said to her, managed the affairs of her mother's 
dinner-table and drawing-room with quiet, unfailing 
courtesy. 

Libbie watched her with angry, reproachful eyes. 
Had Miriam done that cruel thing, and did not Miriam 
care? 

In the house, divided against itself, in which she had 
grown up, Miriam Strong had learned some hard lessons. 
Naturally a thoughtful, imaginative, enthusiastic girl, 
she had been turned in, as it were, upon herself. To 
her mother, loving and admiring, but quite uncompre- 
hending and unsympathetic, she did not speak of the 
ideas which filled her heart and brain, but she had 
clung to them all the same. While bowing with 
external submission to her father's heavy rule, re- 
linquishing without a murmur her own will, she had by 
no means relinquished her judgment. 

She had been quite a little girl, as she remembered, 
looking back, when she had first formed an exceedingly 
honest and dispassionate estimate of her parents, and of 
her relation to them. Of her mother, weak and mind- 
less, to whom one must be loving and deferential 
because she was of so little account, so easily insulted, 
sat upon, ignored ; to whom one could talk of the 
garden, the servants, the fashion of one's dress, but 
never, never of the thoughts which filled one's young 
brain, of the longings and aspirations of one's eager 
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heart. Of her father, upright and faithful, conscious 
only of the best intentions, manfully fulfilling his duty, 
and leading a blameless life in the sight of the world, 
who was yet more of a blight upon his home, more of a 
terror to his wife and children, than many a worthless 
libertine and notorious evil liver. Meaning well, but 
inconsistent, unreasonable, violent; whom one must 
obey, but whom one could not love or revere; yet 
who must be so unhappy, too, in the failure of the 
happiness of those about him, that it was necessary to 
be very courteous and considerate and pitiful in one's 
conduct toward him. 

Simple, complacent Mrs. Strong, for her part, 
accepted her daughter most gratefully as she found 
her; the graceful, gracious girl, the only one who, in 
familiar intercourse, ever treated the poor lady with 
deference ; who would talk to her, listen to her, ask her 
advice, even, on subjects well within her sphere. She 
was content and pleased and proud — never dreaming 
that she and the daughter who sat beside her were 
separated wide as the poles asunder, never guessing how 
habitually her elder bom, of the deep eyes^ the clever 
brow, the sensitive, sweet mouth, ** mused beyond her." 

While, the favourite of Mr. Strong, who had had 
brain and perceptions to enable him to appreciate 
Miriam, had been, strange to say, his younger daughter. 
It was Libbie, with her daring rebellion, her pert replies, 
her mutinous face and passionate heart whom he had 
preferred to Miriam, who bent her fair head to him 
indeed unquestioningly, but who understood him, who 
judged him. 

When that evening's entertainment had dragged its 
weary length along, and was at last happily over ; when 
even Mr. Elgard, who had stayed to the last, had 
departed; when Miriam had put her mother's candle- 
stick into her hand, had hunted up her fan and her 
handkerchief and her scent-bottle, and had watched her 
departing upstairs, slow of step and yawning prodigi- 
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ously; when she had dismissed the servants to their 
rest, turned out the lamps, seen to the fastening of the 
doors, then Miriam too went upstairs. She also was 
tired, dispirited, remorseful, heavy-hearted. She went 
into her own room, stood her candle upon her dressing- 
table, paused before the looking-glass and regarded her- 
self with the serious, steady gaze with which she con- 
templated the rest of the world, quite unconsciously 
now, and not seeing with more than the outward eye 
what she looked on. 

The glass showed her a tall woman ; a figure 
slight and graceful, to which the years probably would 
bring greater beauty ; a face whose chief beauty, the 
beauty of expression, years could not destroy. Almost 
without a dissentient voice Miriam Strong was called 
beautiful. Her hair was dark and thick, rising up in 
rich luxuriance from the white parting and sweeping 
back in heavy simplicity to the splendid coil at the 
back of her small head. Her eyes were large and 
deeply set, and when their blue light was veiled the up- 
curv^ black lashes which darkened them glistened upon 
her white cheek. Her face was a long oval, rather too 
long if it had a fault, but the small mouth and rounded 
chin which terminated it were very delicate and sweet. 

Miriam gazed at herself, in her white silk dress, 
unseeing (she had thought it worth while, after all, to 
wear her white silk, to Libbie's secret disgust and her 
mother's satisfaction). It wasn't her own face she saw 
in the glass ; perhaps it was Willie Arkell's as she had 
seen it that s^ternoon — the familiar, pleasant face, with 
the unfamiliar look upon it. Yes, wearing just that 
expression of half-stupefied, astonished pain. Miriam 
had an uneasy presentiment she should see it so while 
she lived. 

And while she stood there, gazing thus upon her own 
features with the eyes of the flesh, and upon this pale, 
distraught countenance with the eyes of her mind, there 
fell suddenly upon her ears the sound, close at hand, of 
a half-stifled sob. It proceeded from the room into 
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which hers led — Libbic's room. With her eyes upon 
the door, which at night stood always ajar between the 
sisters' rooms, Miriam stood a moment, startled and 
uneasy. The sound was repeated and she moved 
quickly and softly to the inner room. 

It was more than an hour since Libbie, escaping at 
the earliest moment, had betaken herself to rest, but she 
was lying, still dressed, upon the bed, her pretty white 
dress not even unfastened. She had flung herself there, 
face downward, and was trying to muffle the sound of 
her sobbing in the pillow. 

Miriam laid her hand upon the heaving shoulder : 
" Oh, Libbie darling, don't cry so," she said, low-toned 
and sorrowful. 

She sat down on the chair by the bed's head, and 
leaving her hand upon Libbie's shoulder looked away 
from the girl. She was a woman who would always be 
honest when she could, and she nearly always could. 
What need to feign ignorance, to ask questions ? She 
knew too well what was poor Libbie's g^ief ; had known 
with the first glimpse she had caught of the dimmed 
brightness of the child's face at the beginning of the 
evening. 

"Mother has told you about Willie," she said. ''I 
hoped she would have left it for me to tell. I'm afraid 
you are vexed with me, Libbie." 

"You have been cruel — horribly cruel," Libbie cried 
between her sobs, her voice half stifled with them and 
the pillow. 

Miriam turned and bent over her. " Don't say that 
to me, Libbie," she said imploringly. " Don't you think 
that I am sorry too? Must not I be at least as un- 
happy as you ? You — ^should comfort me, Libbie ; you 
should not be unkind." 

" Why didn't you have him, then, if it makes you so 
unhappy?" Libbie asked accusingly. She turned upon 
her pillow and heavily regarded with her swollen eyes 
her sister's face. "Why didn't you, Mimi? You are 
fond of him — I know you are — of course you are ! Is it 
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some new fad — some fancy of yours ? — are you punishing 
yourself for anything? Don't you think it right to be 
happy? What made you do it? You are being cruel 
to jrourself and all of us, if you send him away." Then 
she put out a hand and caught at her sister's arm. 
'* Mimi, don't send him away/' she sobbed imploringly. 
*' Don't I Let him come back. Let me fetch him back. 
What will he do — what will he do without us? Oh, 
Miriam, what shall we do without him ? " 

"Libbie! you wouldn't have me marry Will, just 
to keep him about us as usual ? One has to think of 
more than that, dear, when it is a question of marriage." 

"What have you to think of?" Libbie demanded 
fiercely. ** I thought you had to think if you liked him. 
And you do— I can tell you that — I know you do. No 
one could help it." 

" Indeed I like him," Miriam said, and paused there a 
moment and sighed. "I like him so much, Libbie! 
But there must be more than that, dear — than just the 
feeling a girl has for a man who has been kind — kind as 
any brother, as Will has been to me." 

" Brother ! " Libbie interjected scornfully. " Rubbish ! " 

^ And I had more than myself to think of," Miriam 
went on more firmly. " I had to think of him, — and of 
other people ; of all our future lives, and the probable 
influence that our lives would have upon each other, and 
upon those about us. I had to think " — 

"You thought too much," Libbie cried scornfully 
"You always do. You should not have thought In 
such a thing you should feel — you shouldn't think." 

" Ah, darling, hush ! Don't you and I, Libbie, know 
too much of a marriage where such things were not 
considered? Have not we had disastrous experience? 
It is horrible to say it, but don't we know that life has 
only become in any degree pleasant to us through the 
death of one of our parents ? The one who went was 
not more to blame for that old state of things than the 
one who remains. Whichever had died, the effect would 
have been the same. It was the unendurable bondage 
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to what was antagonistic to his every idea which made 
our father what he was " — 

" Willie Arkell is not like our father." 

" But, dear, he and I are as unsuited to each other, as 
really opposed in every habit, conviction, sentiment, as 
our own father and mother were opposed. There is not 
a grain of true sympathy between us. Libbie, I am 
much older than you, and not so light-hearted, I think. 
All that our lives used to be — all that atmosphere of 
unhappiness around us — I have not been able to shake 
it off so easily as you. It has left a sadness on my 
mind, and a kind of terror. And I have thought- 
many thoughts have come to me, but I can't explain 
them. I have such a habit of keeping them to myself 
that the power of expression has dwindled. All that 
ruin which our parents' marriage wrought — think of it ! 
— the misery to themselves and their children. The 
uselessness, the bitterness, the waste — all the beauty 
and goodness turned to evil ! And theirs, we've heard, 
was a love-match I I suppose our father was as anxious 
to marry our mother, Libbie, as Willie Arkell is to 
marry me." 

" That's ridiculous," Libbie declared with angry con- 
viction. ^Willie is not in the least like poor father; 
and you — one couldn't even think of you and mother in 
the same breath." 

" We are like them in this, Libbie, that we are utterly 
unsuited to each other. I have thought of it all. It is 
no sudden freak with me. I knew, of course, as we all 
knew, that he would ask me. I could not stop it, and 
there was a time when I acquiesced. But lately I have 
seen the danger I ran. Danger for him as well as for 
me — 

" Danger ? Danger with Willie ! As if Willie could 
not take care of you I Oh, Miriam, you would be so 
happy — so safe and happy, you and he " — 

"And even if it were so, which I don't believe, 
happiness isn't everything, Libbie. Our own safety is 
not the only thing to seek. He and I, even, are not all 
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that has to be considered. There is goodness, usefukiess, 
the tmeaning of our existence — the love of God and the 
service of man." She had dropped her voice and spoke 
with an effort, as if the putting her familiar thought into 
words were a pain from which she shrank. " About all 
those things he and I do not think alike, Libbie," she 
went on. " He does not even understand my thought. 
He could not sympathise with the plan I wish to make 
for my life ; for I do not intend it to be oneof uselessness. 
He does not even comprehend the aims which seem to 
me the only ones worth striving for." 

" That is because you have not explained," the younger 
girl protested eagerly. '' And is that fair to him, to re- 
fuse to give him the chance ? Tell him. Try him. 

See if he would not understand, if he would not sym- 
pathise, if he would not do anything — anything I " 

"Just now, when his heart is set upon this thing? 
Perhaps so. But in a little time, when it has gone back 
to his shooting and hunting and the ease of his happy 
days, and all the pleasant things of his life, how would it 
be then ? Mind you, I don't blame Will for having his 
heart in those things, Libbie; only it is not so with me. 
I want to do something better with my life and the gifts 
God has given me than just to enjoy myself." 

*^ But I don't see you can do better," Libbie said, who 
often said more than she meant, and was always better 
than her own theories. ''To make Willie happy, and 
yourself, and me, and poor mother, and Major and Mrs. 
Crane — what can you do better than that ? " 
"* I can give my life," Miriam said. 
Upon which Libbie fiercely turned her back and was 
silent. Presently, in the low, rather difficult voice in 
which she ever spoke of herself and her aims, the elder 
girl went on — 

** The world is so full of sadness, why should I try to 
be happy? Why should I care to be ? Why should I 
ask for anything better than to spend my strength and 
myself for God — ^to do the work, the little portion of the 
work He will give me to do ? There is so much misery, 
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wickedness, ignorance — \hcy lie like a weight upon my 
heart; I cannot help it, it is so. I do not ask to be 
happy. I ask not to have been put into the world for 
nothing ; just to neglect every duty, just to shut my 
eyes to what is unpleasant, to turn my back upon what 
of]fends me; to forget it all and minister to my own 
selfishness. And Willie must enjoy himself after his 
own fashion, Libbie. Don't be afraid for him. He will 
recover quickly and be happy. Is his a nature, do you 
think, to suffer long or deeply? He will recover. But 
I do not ask to be happy, to enjoy — only to be useful, 
only that the world may be a little better for my having 
liv^ in it, only that some hearts may be the gladder, 
some toiling lives the brighter. We can't live to ourselves, 
Libbie. When we don't realise that fact, it is a truth all 
the same, and it is a truth that is borne in upon me. I 
dare not pretend to misunderstand." 

Then she laid her hand upon her sister's pillow — 

" Libbie, don't you turn against me," she said. " Who- 
ever does not understand and is angry — ^you will be on 
my side ? " 

But Libbie would not respond. 

"Now you are going to be so good you'll do without 
me," she said. " The selfishness of g'ood people is the 
worst of all selfishness. They only want to admire 
themselves and their fine ideas and their grand works. 
Oh, there's no possibility of their falling in love with 
anyone but themselves 1 You won't want me or anyone. 
Only I am sorry for Willie — poor Willie, who doesn't 
think about doing anything self-sacrificing or grand, but 
is only generous and faithful and loving and true. You 
can go away, Miriam. You see I am sorry for poor 
Willie I" 



CHAPTER IV 
"FAREWELL GOES OUT SIGHING'* 

YOUNG Arkell's father had died while his son 
had been at Cambridge. Instead, therefore, of 
going out to India when his college days were over, as 
had been intended, he had made his home in the house 
where, since he had first arrived in England, a little 
white-haired, shivering boy, all his holidays had been 
spent This house was Eiast Gramplingham Hall, the 
owner of which and squire of the parish. Major Crane, 
was the husband of that Aunt Lucy who, for all of his 
life which he could remember, had filled to the best of 
her ability the place of his dead mother for Willie 
ArkelL 

There was one other relation, an uncle still living in 
India; and from him, being wealthy and a bachelor, 
Arkell had great expectations. For the four years which 
had elapsed since he had left college the young man 
had talked of giving up his idle life and going out to 
Assam, where this uncle, who had always teen his 
nephew's substantial friend, most liberal, even lavish in 
his donations, had lai^ tea plantations. The journey, 
however, had been put off on one pretext or another, the 
true cause of the delay not being far to seek. 

That he was throwing away his life his uncle wrote him 
by every mail, and was indignant that the young fellow 
should choose to vegetate in that miserable little village, 
of which he himself, having stayed there once for a few 
months while on a visit to his sister and nrahew, ever 
after retained the most unflattering opinion. What good 
was Will doing, he asked, pottering about with his horse, 

S6 
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and his dogs, and his gun ; living at another's man's 
table, shivering at another man's fireside, walking over 
another man's land ; with no interests of his own, and no 
worthy pursuits? Why did he not come out to India 
and overlook the tea plantation, and have an eye to the 
army of cringing, lying, poor devils that had to be kept 
in terrified subjection, and be a man ? 

And Willie, putting off from time to time, had 
answered and said, *' I go, sir," and went not 

"When maidens sue, men give like gfods." When 
maidens smile with radiant eyes a man occasionally 
makes still a God-like gift. Himself, his present, his 
future, every hope and aspiration and ambition he had 
known, Arkell had laid down ungrudgingly at Miriam 
Strong's unheeding feet. 

And now, at the end of the four years, he was really 
going away. 

It was not that he had awakened to his responsibilities, 
present and future, that his interest in tea was quick- 
ened ; it was not that he had arisen superior at last to 
his idle, harmless life, to his pleasant, useless ways ; it 
was not that he had wearied of East Gramplingham. 
The reason of his going had been the reason of his 
staying — Miriam Strong. 

For he had experienced that merciful inability to 
realise his misery, which is one of the chief blessings 
vouchsafed to stricken wretches. He was unable to 
conceive that what he suffered could be permanent. He 
should not change — nor she ; but she would awake and 
know herself— know that her happiness, as his, must be 
for them to be together. And how would she discover 
this so well, he asked himself, arguing the case in his 
simple wisdom, but by experience of the pain of being 
apart? 

"Such is nature's law divine that those 
Who grow together cannot choose but love.'' 

But it is the pain of being torn asunder which first 
causes the recc^ition of that law. Will thought, and so 
prepared for exile. 
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It was about a month after Libbae's birthday party 
that he presented himself at Fern Hill to make his 
farewells, and it was the first time he had appeared 
there since that memortible afternoon on which Libbie 
had met him riding away. 

Of course his leaving East Gramplingham was no 
secret ; it can hardly be said that the cause of it was 
very deeply hidden. His love had been a thing of 
which Arkell had been by no means ashamed ; quite 
openly he had shown his preference; his discomfiture 
was a matter easy to divine from his face even if there 
had been nothing else to go upon. Even if curious eyes 
had failed to recognise the fact that the big and hand- 
some young fellow, who had been used to haunt Fern 
Hill, went there no more; that he stayed away from 
the church where he had been a constant attendant 
when Miriam was a worshipper ; that he, who had been 
wont to follow the " Strong girls " like their shadow, to 
crop up sooner or later in the course of their walks, rides, 
drives, and visits, was never seen in their vicinity now. 
Besides, had it not been told how on one memorable 
occasion, the sisters issuing from a cottage door as he 
was riding by, he had pull^ up short, swiftly turned his 
mare's head, and had fled in an opposite direction ? 

And the Harrisons knew all about it. Mrs. Harrison 
was thought throughout East Gramplingham to be in 
the dark on very few subjects. About this one she had 
a special source of information. 

Mrs. Crane was a very popular woman. She carried 
a smiling, well-featured face about with her, and a rather 
graceful head, which seemed to have been somewhat 
loosely riveted on ; the coils of her fair hair were worn, 
in a remarkably negligent fashion, low upon her neck. 
She pronounced Mrs. Harrison, in that lady's own 
hearing, and that of her friends and enemies, to be a 
most estimable and superior person, and she had, of 
course, indulged on the present occasion in her favourite 
habit of telling Mrs. Harrison "all about it." 

The farmer's wife had her own opinion on the matter ; 
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she had for some time had her suspicions. She was not 
so astonished as Mrs. Crane had been, but she was more 
discreet, and appeared very much surprised indeed. 
Those bright black eyes of hers, and that sharp little 
upturned nose, were very successful in spying and 
smelling out concealed matters, as her husband knew to 
his cost 

When Mrs. Crane had left her she had run in search 
of her daughter, and, so flurried was she with her haste 
and the importance of the news she had to divulge, that 
for the moment she could not speak, but stood before 
pretty Dora speechless, panting, her hand pressed upon 
her heart which was unfortunately a great deal weaiker 
than either her spirit or her temper. 

" Dot," she got out presently, " she's refused him I " 

Dot's eyes had g^own round and staring, her cheeks 
had flushed. Insuflicient as the announcement seemed, 
she understood. 

" We know what that means," she said slowly. " We 
know what she wants." 

''She has set her trap too plain," Mrs. Harrison 
gasped. " It is in vain — in vain that it is set — in the 
sight — of any man — Dot" 

• •••.• • 

But poor Arkell's rejection was an old tale, and so 
was the news that he was going out for some years to 
his uncle in India, when he came up to Fern Hill that 
afternoon to make his diflicult adieux. 

He came by that covered way which led between 
climbing rose and branching fuchsia and starry jasmine 
(all in a bare and leafless condition at present), from the 
door in the high wall to that of the house. 

Never had Libbie known him to arrive in such 
conventional fashion before. He had been a great 
favourite of her father's, who had respected the young 
man's wealth and his good looks, lor both of which 
powerful agents in this world's aflairs the redoubtable 
Edwin had retained to the last a great admiration. He 
had encouraged Arkell's visits to the house, and he was 
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ready, as was yery well known in the neighbourhood, to 
hand over his elder daughter to Willie's keeping as soon 
as it should please the young fellow to ask for her. 

On those days, when the domestic peace of Fern Hill 
had been more than commonly ruffled, eager little notes 
had gone up from the harassed ladies to Major Crane's 
nephew : " My mother says she will be glad if you will 
come in and talk to papa after dinner this evening," 
in Miriam's treasured handwriting. "There has been 
another fearful scene ; father is like a raging tiger. For 
goodness' sake come," in Libbie's childish scrawl. 
Summonses which Arkell had been eager enough to 
obey. 

Then, and since the tyrant Edwin's death, always a 
glad welcome had awaited the young man. He had 
come and gone as one of the house — never pausing, as 
now, to ring the bell at the gate, but turning in at the 
big carriage-doors, which always stood open, leading 
round to tibe back of the house, appearing at one of the 
windows open to the lawn in summer time, or letting 
himself in through the conservatory attached to the snug 
morning-room, where the ladies were always to be 
found, reading or working or cosily lazing in the dusk of 
winter afternoons. 

All that sweet intimacy which had become the dearest 
thing in Arkell's life was over now, and he rang like just 
any unprivileged visitor at the bell in the wall, and 
wadked with ever such a queer feeling under the 
verandah after the parlour-maid who had tripped out to 
open the gate. And then a window at the side of the 
house was violently tapped and thrown upward, and an 
eager voice called to him, and there was Libbie leaning 
out from the window of the room which had been the 
girls' schoolroom, and where it pleased them sometimes 
still to sit 

Only Libbie was there, as the young man saw with a 
curious mixture of relief and disappointment as he entered 
in answer to her request Only Libbie, who since her 
seventeenth birthday had decorously turned up that 
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mass of hair which she still missed uncomfortably 
from about her cheeks and neck. The hair was more 
addicted still to coming down than to ''sticking up/' 
Libbie declared ruefully. There was too much of it to 
compose into a shapeable knot at the back of her 
neck. It was more a bundle than a coil there at 
present 

She had been sitting in the tall, chintz-covered chair 
in the window which had been Miss Cross's throne of 
government; from thence she had caught sight of the 
visitor. When he entered she did not go forward to 
meet him, but arose and stood leaning upon the back of 
the chair, contemplating Arkell with grief-swollen eyes 
as he came in. 

"You're all alone?" he said. "Where are Miss 
Cross and — the others? I am come to say good-bye, 
Libbie." 

"I know. Willie, something has happened — some- 
thing terrible. I have awful news. I wanted to tell 
you myself before you see her." 

The young man, arrested by her words, stopped by 
the table and looked across it at the girl, a startled look 
of apprehension in his eyes. 

" It is Miriam," Libbie said. " She has told us to-day. 
Oh, Willie, she is going to marry that — that Mr. 
Elgardl" 

"Elgard?" he repeated, I'Elgard?" He looked at 
her, his head thrown up, his handsome, ruddy face white 
and scared. There was horror as well as incredulity in 
his tone. 

''It is true," Libbie said. "It is as true as it is 
horrible — horrible! Oh, don't look at me like that. 
Will I I can't bear it. She — ^she has broken my heart 
as well as yours I " 

She faltered over the words and flung her head down 
upon the back of the chintz-covered chair, and gave 
way again to the unrestrained weeping in which she had 
been indulging on his arrival. 

Arkell still looked at her across the table by which he 
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stood. " My God ! " he said below his breath, quite 
reverently calling on the sacred name in his dark hour 
—""tnyGodr 

For minutes he stood so, and spoke no other word, 
and the girl sobbed on. Then, in the silence, a door 
near at hand opened, and Miriam's voice was heard 
calling a reply to her mother. 

" I will fetch it for you, mother," she said. " And 
shall I see if Libbie is in her room ? " 

Libbie lifted her head and listened, and Arkell 
shivered at the sound of the familiar voice. Then with 
an effort he steadied himself, and walked across to 
Libbie. She turned her head upon the chair and looked 
up with miserable, solemn, most loving eyes into his 
face. Arkell laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

"Libbie," he said with an attempted smile — "old 
woman ! — she had better have married me than this." 

"Better!" Libbie cried through her choking tears, 
"she'd better be dead I" She threw up her head 
fiercely and clenched the little fist that clutched the 
chair. "That creeping, crawling, loathsome man and 
Miriam ! " she said. 

" What does it mean ? Why is it ? How can it be ? " 
he asked her, being as dazed and bewildered as grief- 
stricken. 

"Oh, I cannot say," she answered him hopelessly. 
"Who knows about Miriam? She is not like other 
girls. She doesn't think it right to be just happy, as 
you and I would like to be, Willie — to be sensible, to 
please ourselves. Oh, she does not really ; she has told 
me so. She is not happy unless she is thoroughly 
miserable. She is only satisfied if she is punishing 
herself." 

He shook his head despairingly, rejecting that ex- 
planation. 

" That is not like Miriam as I know her," he said. 

"But you don't know her," Libbie explained dis- 
tressedly. " None of us do. She says so. Sometimes 
she has tried to tell me, but I don't understand. I am 
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too wicked, I suppose. I zvant to be happy; only I 
never shall be again — never — never! She is so sweet 
and pleasant and smiling, but she is miles away from 
us, Willie. She thinks, and thinks, and thinks. Oh, it 
b all up with us, it is a great misfortune when we take 
to thinking, WUl." 

" Does she — can she care for that fellow, Libbie ? " 

Libbie would not answer that question directly. "/ 
hate the sight of him," she said with venom. Her face 
flushed hotly. It was plain to be seen that she had 
made no mistake about the state of her own feeling. 
" I hate him. I tried not ; once, just to please Miriam, 
I tried. I said he was good-natured ; I hate his good- 
nature now. It is what is worst about him. I hate his 
spectacles always shining at you, and his smile, and the 
way he touches you and holds your hand. He looks at 
us all alike — at Miriam, and Miss Cross even, and at 
that Miss Harrison who is always running after him, — 
and at me," she said, with a swift crimsoning of neck 
and cheek and brow. " Oh, he is loathsome 1 " 

Arkell was silent, looking out with aching, dreary 
eyes upon the smooth grass, with its borders of shrubs, 
upon the light pillars of the verandah, upon the twining, 
bare branches. 

"This is worse than all to me," he said presently, 
more to himself than to her ; " worse than all. I shall 
be away — I shall not see it — thank God ! but — ^it is 

horrible 1" He broke off there and fell again to 

miserable musing. 

Libbie, seeing him so silent and so wrapt in thought 
which he could not utter, grew shy of him, never having 
encountered him in such a mood before. 

" I'm so sorry for you, Willie," she said quite timidly, 
stretching out her hand. 

He did not see the hand. "It's hard luck. Hard 
luck!" he said, without looking at her, miserably 
dreaming on. 

"I hate you to go away," she burst out, breaking 
down and sobbing again. "Oh, I shan't care to live 
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when you are gone, and I wish, I do wish I was 
dead." 

He roused himself at that and went to her. ** You 
are a good little woman, Libbie," he said, ''and don't 
cry, dear. Is she — are the others in the way ? I must 
go in now and say good-bye to them." 

He put his hand upon her shoulder and kept it there 
while they walked to the door of the next room. " You 
mustn't bother about me, old woman," he said. 

Then, she still sobbing undisguisedly, they went into 
that room where the other ladies of the family were 
sitting. 

''Here is Will, mother," Libbie said amid her 
weeping ; " Miriam, here is Willie." 

Mrs. Strong had fallen into a doze over the fire. She 
dozed easily and on every opportunity, awakening, 
however, in an instant, and appearing unusually alert 
for a few minutes, refreshed by the slumber. 

"You're just in time for tea, Willie," she said. 
" Where have you been all the afternoon, Libbie ? And 
what is the matter with you, child ? Miriam, why are 
you hiding away, dearest? Come and give us some 
tea." 

Miriam, sitting among the curtains of the window, 
came forward, a little slowly, and put out her hand to 
Arkell. 

" Willie has come to tea," her mother said. 

" I am come to say good-bye," he corrected. " And 
I will have no tea, thank you, Mrs. Strong. I have a 
great deal still to do^and — good-bye." 

He had not meant to make so hurried a departure, 
but a horrible feeling of weakness had come upon him 
as he had entered upon that familiar scene — as Miriam, 
beautiful, pale, hesitating, had risen from the window. 
It seemed to him that the pain and anger at his heart 
must overpower him, that if he wished to maintain his 
manhood and get through his leave-taking with any 
semblance of dignity it must be over quickly, and he 
must go. 
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Mrs. Strong was distressed, after her kind, easy-going 
fashion. Willie had much better have some tea. Here 
it was all ready in the room, and some of the hot tea- 
cake he used to like. Miriam was called on to vouch 
for the amount of tea-cake Willie had been equal to in 
the holidays — when he was a boy. He wasn't surely 
going off to India that very night? and, even if he were, 
he'd be all the better for a cup of tea. 

" Good-bye," the young man said. He put out both 
his hands and stooped over the stout lady as she sat in 
her chair, and kissed her on her plump cheek. *' You 
have been always very good to me," he said. 

'^Libbiel" The girl was crying unrestrainedly and 
holding to his sleeve. 

" Don't go, don't go," she said, clinging to him wildly, 
amid her tears. 

He drew her quickly to him. "I used to kiss her 
when she was in short frocks — ^the other day," he 
said. 

He waited for no permission, left a hurried kiss on 
her brow and tore his arms from her clinging hands. 
What was her mother, what was Libbie to him ? Here 
was Miriam waiting, pale, speechless — the extremity of 
pain, the great heart-wrench was still to come. 

"Miriam," he said, breathless. Only her name, but 
the sound of it as he spoke it so dwelt in her ears for 
ever. 

With a great effort to steady her voice she spoke to 
him, but only in a whisper ; the words reached his ears 
alone — 

" I pray God to bless you — and to make you happy, 
always. Will," she said. 

It is possible that some desire to echo that prayer on 
her behalf possessed him. For a long moment he held 
her hand, looking into her face, seeming to struggle for 
speech. Only the sound of her own name came after 
all. 

"Miriam " he said again, and stopped there. 

With that name on his lips, with one more breathless 
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look into her face, he dropped her hand, turned his back 
on them all, and went 

In the hall Miss Cross encountered him. The women 
in the room he had left could hear her making to him a 
well-constructed little speech of farewell. She did not 
hesitate for a word in which to express her regret and 
her good wishes. 

** You will not foi^et us all ? " she finished, with her 
hand on the door of the room she was entering. Libbie 
hated her for the cheerful sprightliness of her tone. 

" Forget ? No. I shall not forget," they heard him 
answer. 

Then the hall door closed behind him and they knew 
that he was gone. 



CHAPTER V 
WILL LOOKS UPON HIS RIVAL 

AS Arkell, after that brief "madness of farewelk," 
walked blindly homeward, pain and rage in his 
heart, it happened that he encountered the yoang man 
of whom mention has been made as being the accepted 
lover of Dora Harrison — Mr. Herbert Greene. 

Honey-pot Farm, which had been in the possession of 
the Greene family for a good many generations, was on 
the boundary of the parish of East Gramplingham ; it 
was the only piece of land in the village which did not 
belong to Major Crane, and its fields ran parallel to his 
park railings on the other side of the road. Young 
Greene's was not a large holding, but it was really his 
own, unburdened, unmortgaged, unembarrassed. He 
was a good business man, anxious, shrewd, steady, and 
was looked upon as being very well-to-do. He rode a 
good horse, was a good shot and something of an 
athlete. He and Arkell had hunted together, had shot 
over the same fields. For the Major had a great liking 
for his fellow-latidowner, who was strictly honourable in 
the matter of game where he might have made himself 
very unpleasant; and he would always ask Greene to 
shoot the Hall preserves in return for the privil^^e of 
running over the Honey-pot turnip-fields. The young 
men belonged, both of them, to the East Gramplingham 
eleven, and played occasionally together in the Sparling 
football club. They were, of course, near neighbours 
besides, and were as much of friends as it is possible for 
men of different class to be in rural England. 

Greene was a strong, healthy-looking young man, 
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with broad, weather-darkened cheeks and close-cut dark 
brown hair. He was always well dressed, although 
wearing clothes of somewhat conspicuous material, and 
there was a look of scrupulous cleanliness about him 
very welcome to Dora. Un Aomme habilli est d moitU 
soMvi^ Dora said to herself frequently, and in her 
own language. Not Mr. Arkell nor the Major himself, 
Dora had observed, was more particular about the 
stiffness of his shirt cuffs and the "^ go " of his shirt collar 
than Herbert Greene. 

This young man, who was on horseback on that 
afternoon, pulled up as the Squire's nephew came along. 

" I looked in at your place to say good-bye, Greene, 
but you were out," Arkell said. 

He was too engrossed with his own heartache that 
day, walking blindly along the familiar way, to observe 
what he yet recalled later — a something different in the 
other man's look and demeanour. He did not notice 
that the comely, if somewhat heavy, mouth and jaw had 
settled into new lines, that on the brown forehead on 
which the hair grew unduly low there was an ugly 
scowL 

"You are really going to-morrow, Mr. Arkell?" 
Greene said. " Well, I wish I was in your shoes, that's 
air 

" You ? You're joking, Greene. Wild horses wouldn't 
drag you from East Gramplingham just now." 

"Look here, Mr. Arkell, I'm sick to death of East 
Gramplingham and everyone in it If it wasn't for my 
little place hanging round my neck, I'd cut the whole 
concern and never want to set foot in the infernal hole 
again. I mean what I'm saying, right enough, only I'm 
tied hand and foot, and there ain't much good in just 
talking. But I'm downright sorry you're going away, 
and thaf s the truth, and so is every soul alx>ut the 
place. And when shall we be seeing you back, Mr. 
ArkeU?" 

Arkell shook his head: "Can't say. One day — 
perhaps. I shall see how I feel about it — how things 
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are. There'll be changes in plenty, in any case, before 
I turn up again. There'll be a Mrs. Herbert Greene, 
for instance, and no longer a Miss Dora Harrison." 

The horse the farmer was riding started forward and 
chafed and fidgeted as he pulled it in. His rider gaye a 
loud laugh. 

" You haven't heard ? " he said " If s all up with me 
and Dora, Mr. Arkell. My lady has found other fish to 
fry, perhaps. Anyhow, she's given me the go-by." 

Arkell was immensely surprised at that news, he said. 
Surprised and sorry. He would not have mentioned it 
for the world 1 

** Oh, I don't know that it matters," Greene said with 
an awkward attempt at indifference. ''It's all in the 
day's march." 

He made an instant's pause, stooping to smooth his 
horse's mane with the handle of his whip, then 
straightened himself, his colour deepening — 

"I've been sorry for you too, Mr. Arkell," he said, 
blurting out the words. *'I hope youll excuse my 
saying so, but that's the fact" 

Arkell winced away from the subject of his own dis- 
comfiture. He put out his hand. 

" Good-bye, Greene," he said ; ** I shall have news of 
you from home, now and again. You'll have to keep the 
rabbits down without me this year, old man. I hope I 
shall hear that you and Miss Harrison have got over 
your misunderstanding, and that matters are all right 
with you again." 

"You won't hear that," Greene said. He grasped 
in his broad, workaday hand the slimmer, whiter one 
extended, and while he held it he looked in Arkell's 
face. 

"Do you know who I've got to thank for what's 
happened between me and Dora?" he asked, his voice 
rough through his effort to keep it steady. 

The other looked at the angry face, at the kindly eyes 
grown fierce with hatred, and shook his head. 

^* It is our precious new parson," Greene said. ** Tis 
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Elgard I've got to thank. I'll thank him too— one day 
—if I live- 
Then he wrung the hand he held with unconscious 
vigour. " D — n him," he said, through teeth set hard. 

" D — ^n him," Arkell echoed, startled out of decorum, 
with a fervour and an intensity all his own. 

With these unholy words upon their lips, the two 
young men loosed hands and went each his separate way, 
not to meet again for years. 

• . • • . . . 

When dinner was over that night at the Hall, instead 
of sitting comfortably over his wine with the Major, or 
chatting over her embroideries on that his last evening 
with Aunt Lucy, Arkell must needs absent himself to 
put finishing-touches to the packing which had been 
completed days ago. 

He did not get so far as his room, however, where 
stood the cases with his name painted in big letters on 
their lids — a substantial witness of his approaching 
departure which always affected Mrs. Crane to tears 
every time she looked at them — but stopped in the 
entrance hall, hurriedly thrust himself into his greatcoat, 
pulled a cap over his eyes, and, stealthily opening the 
door, issued from the house. 

It was a starlit night of spring. During the day the 
muddy roads had been swept dry by a high wind which 
had now fallen ; the air was quite clear and still. Arkell's 
way led him past Fern Hill. Over the top of the high 
white wall ivy climbed, the branches of trees waved, but 
at such close quarters even the topmost windows, even 
the chimneys, were hidden from view. Arkell averted 
his face from the cruel wall and went by. 

Coming to the four cross-ways he turned the comer by 
the direction-post and, leaving the village behind him, 
passed down a road shadowed by fine chestnut trees. 
Some quarter of a mile farther on was the church, and 
quite close to it a large square white house — the VxcslT' 
age. 

It stood in the midst of a big garden, square as itself,- 
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and bounded on its outskirts by thick shrubberies and 
young trees. The house, standing in the middle of \ht 
lawn which ran up to its windows, was quite clear of 
trees, its ugly walls innocent of creepers. The big 
windows, without shutter, cornice or mullion, stared un- 
shadowed from the walls like lidless eyes in a white, 
vacant face. 

Arkell passed the entrance gate and walked along in 
the roadside grass overshadow^ by the shrubbery trees 
until he came to a broken place in the fence, through 
which he sprang; then, breaking through laurels and 
lilacs, beneath the dark branches of the pines, and 
going not at all carefully, the dead branches crackling 
under his feet, he emerged upon the open lawn. Cross- 
ing it he walked up to an uncurtained window opening 
to the ground, from whence a ray of lamplight streamed 
Before this window, laying his hand upon the brickwork 
at his side, he stopped, and stood there looking intently 
into the room. 

The room was the vicar's sanctum, dignified by the 
name of "the library," and in it, in a chair pulled 
sideways to the window, the flame of the fire before 
which he sat shining upon his face and the light from the 
lamp on the table behind him streaming upon his head, 
the vicar was sitting. 

Arkell made no attempt to conceal his stalwart 
presence ; he did not ask himself how he should account 
for himself if Mr. Elgard chanced to turn his head. As 
it happened, the reverend gentleman had not heard his 
approach over the short grass of the lawn ; quite un- 
conscious of the eyes that watched him, he looked down 
smiling upon the big cat he held upon his knee. 

He was stroking the cat and talking softly to it; 
his white hand passed in a slow, regular motion from 
the animal's head till the tip of the tail escaped through 
his fingers. 

" Pussy — ^puss — pretty puss ! " he was softly murmur- 
ing, with a smile upon his face, and every time his hand 
reached the extremity of her tail pussy gave a loud 
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miaow in protest against the sly squeeze it administered 
in parting. 

The clergyman was lying low down in an easy-chair ; 
the attitude had elevated in an unbecoming manner the 
collar of his coat ; above it, at the broad base of his head, 
a roll of pink flesh appeared ; that, and a suspicion of a 
double chin, being the only signs of superfluous fat which 
Mr. Elgard at present showed. 

He was wearing the glasses without which Arkell had 
never seen him, but, naturally, spending his bachelor 
evening in his own home, and to his own belief un- 
observed, he was more at his ease, and, with regard to 
his personal appearance, showed with less advantage than 
he would have wished. 

For, in spite of Libbie Strong's unflattering comments, 
the parson of East Gramplingham was not an ill-favoured 
man. He was of good height, and if rather high in the 
shoulders, short in the neck, and somewhat too long and 
slim for proportion in the leg, he was straight and not 
remarkably ill-built The eyes behind his never dis- 
carded spectacles were of a very decided blue; his 
complexion was evenly pale; the fine fair hair, which 
was pushed upward to-night, usually lay in smooth 
waves upon his brow. 

To be sure the clergyman's head was a little pro- 
tuberant above the ears, bulged unduly at the back of 
the neck, and was somewhat flat above the brow. The 
smooth cheeks of the pale face would be one day 
pendulous; the straight nose was of the fleshy order; 
and the wide, clean-shaved lips, wreathed in smiles now 
over the outcries of the cat, to whom the Reverend 
Simon continued to ofler playful indignities, were neither 
firm nor delicately cut. Spite of which defects the man 
was not unhandsome. 

To the jealous eyes r^^rding him he was hideous. 
"She is right," Arkell said, setting his teeth and 
gripping with unconscious force the brickwork upon 
which his hand lay; "he is loathsome." 

He looked with such intentness upon what he hated 
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that the other, feeling that peculiar attraction of the 
steadfast gaze, turned his head suddenly and saw, 
indistinctly at first, the face looking in upon him. 

Mr. Elgard's hand paused in its passage towards 
pussy's tail, the smile of his lip became fixed. Slowly 
putting the cat from his knee, slowly rising, he ap- 
proached the window, and presently was peering at a 
few inches distance from it into Arkell's face. Quite 
unabashed, too much engrossed with his own impression 
of the parson to consider for a moment the impression 
he himself was creating, Arkell stared back. It was not 
until the other man spoke that he moved. 

'' Is it Mr. Arkell ? " the vicar asked, and laid his hand 
hesitatingly upon the bolt to unfasten the window. 

Then, without a word of response or explanation, 
Arkell took his eyes from the parson's face, his hand 
from the wall of the house, turned on his heel and 
walked away. 

Opposite the tall white wall of Fern Hill once more, 
Arkell stopped. It was top-heavy with undipped ivy. 
Above it the branches of a pink horse-chestnut showed ; 
they were budding now for leaf, and would blossom when 
he was far away. He looked at it all, seeing more than 
the wall, and the ivy, and the pink diestnut branches; 
walked slowly away, came back and took another look ; 
finally, there being no one' at hand to mark his 
proceeding, walked backwards and forwards the length 
of the enclosure, till the church clock, startlingly loud 
and solemn in the stillness, struck the hour of ten. 

Then he pulled his cap over eyes that were wet with 
tears and walked away. 

• ••... • 

An hour later, his tongue loosed and his heart softened 
by the consideration that it might be his last talk for 
many years with him, Arkell spoke for the first time 
voluntarily to the Major of his unfortunate love-affair. 
The subject once broached, he could not leave it, 
but went over it again and again, saying the same 
things, asking the same unanswerable questions, and 
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listening with irritable impatience to all attempts at 
consolation. 

** I wouldn't have cared a hundredth part so much if 
it was for some decent man she'd thrown me over," he 
said, thus for the twentieth time proclaiming his slight 
knowledge of himself and of human nature in general. 
" I know very well I'm not much of a fellow ; she might 
easily have done better ; a lot of the things she cares for 
I don't care for, and a lot more I don't even understand. 
I always knew she was miles above me." 

" Stuff and nonsense I" the Major said impatiently (he 
was always called ''the" Major proudly in East 
Gramplingham, as if there had been only one ex-military 
officer of that rank in the world). He looked up from 
his easy-chair at the handsome figure of the young man 
standing up on the hearthrug, straight and powerful, his 
thick light hair a little disordered, his clear eyes shining. 
** What is there amiss with you ? " his uncle asked wi^ 
scorn. " You're a good enough looking fellow as men 
go, I suppose. Lucy tells me so, at anyrate, and the 
women know these things. And, for a man with money 
at his back, you know enough. I've never found you 
deficient, at least, and I've known enough to get along 
pretty comfortably, myself. And you're a capital shot, 
and your seat is deuced good, alUiough I taught you 
myself, and " — 

" Those aren't the sort of things," Will said with dreary 
self-contempt, and he thrust his hands impatiently into 
his trousers pockets. *' They might be with some girls 
— ^not with Miriam." 

"So much the worse for Miriam, then," the Major 
declared stoutly. 

He was a rather small man with a very compact 
figure, a fair moustache turning grey, and a rather fierce 
complexion. A proficient in field sports, he naturally 
held other accomplishments a good deal in contempt 

"To admire a good-looking, manly fellow who can 
shoot and hunt, and hold his own among other men, is 
a fine, healthy taste for a woman. And Miriam is a 
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good girl enough, but she's morbid ; that's what she is, 
Will ; and her taking up with this measly-looking parson 
is a sign — and an infernally unpleasant sign, mind you — 
of a diseased mind." 

'Mf it had been any other man in the world ! " poor 
Will said again — he was now moving restlessly about 
the room, and had taken, quite unconsciously, to arrang- 
ing and rearranging chairs and light bits of furniture, 
pushing them before him, as he wandered about, into all 
sorts of new positions, — " I could have borne the whole 
thing and gone away, and been tolerably easy if it hadn't 
been for this. I used to think there was no one good 
enough for her, uncle ; I think so still ; I swear it is so. 
No one is good enough. And to think — ^to think of 
that flabby, knock-kneed beggar, grinning behind his 
glasses ! " 

Here, with the one hand he employed for the purpose, 
he gave a push to his aunt Lucy's arm-chair. It flew for 
a short distance in front of him, and pulled up with a 
shock at her writing-table. The Major turned an uneasy 
eye upon his furniture, but said nothing. 

" I assure you," Arkell went on, " I've been civil to the 
man. I've tolerated him because one naturally is sorry 
for a wretched, unattractive beggar like that; one is 
careful not to oflend the feelings of a man who seems in 
every way inferior. But now I think of him, I know I 
always despised the creature. I had a kind of instinct 
that he was not fit to associate with gentlemen and 
ladies. I see now that I always loathed him, that even 
his touch was disagreeable, that his whole being was 
repulsive to me. I^d now — Miriam ! " — 

** My good fellow, do remember there are glass sides 
to that cabinet ; that is the second footstool you have 
hurled within an inch of them." 

Arkell desisted, mechanically, from his exercises 
among the upholstery ; he thrust his free hand into his 
pocket again, but he did by no means forsake his sub- 
ject. 

" Good Heavens, uncle ! what is it ? " he said. " She 
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can't be in love with the beast ! I swear it is an agony 
to me to think that he may touch her. Such a loathly 
beast! What is it?" 

'^ It is his infernal sermons, I think /' the Major said, 
honestly desirous of finding a solution to the oft-repeated 
question. ** All the women are cracking his sermons up 
to the skies. I haven't heard them myself, thank God I 
It's his sermons, depend on it, and his cloth. The ugliest 
devil in a sleeky black coat and a wide-brimmed hat — 
the women go down like ninepins before them " — 

*' Poor little Libbie ! She thinks about the whole 
thing as I do. She is a sensible little girl — Libbie — 
and"— 

" Ah— Libbie 1 " the Major said. " Now that girl will 
never make such a fool of herself, mark my words. She 
keeps her eyes open, does Libbie, while Miriam's dream- 
ing. She's growing deuced handsome too, let me tell 
you. I don't know that she won't beat her sister after 
all." 

This was a point on which Arkell did not care to argue. 
Libbie was all very well — she had been a baby the other 
day — he did not care if she was handsome. There was 
only one woman in the world for him, he said to himself, 
or would ever be, and that was Miriam Strong, the woman 
he had lost. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE VICAR PREPARES FOR MARRIAGE 

AND so young Arkell, calling himself " heartbroken/' 
went his way to India and his uncle and the tea 
plantation. And across the sea, and across the land, and 
over mountain, plain, and valley, and amid the new 
scenes, and the new life, and the hosts of friends his 
handsome looks and pleasant address and generous 
nature attracted to him, he bore — now dulled, for the 
moment almost forgotten, now keen and poignant and 
cruel as ever — that pain of love and unsatisfied, ceaseless 
longing in his bosom. 

He was gone, and the remote little English village, 
where henceforth it seemed to him that all that was best 
of him lay buried, knew him no more. 

Perhaps the absence of no other man or woman in 
the world could have created in that place so great a 
blank. Others were busier, more useful, but none so 
bright and smiling and fortunate as he. Every woman 
in the place had been in love more or less with his hand- 
some, pleasant face ; the fine figure on the fine horse ; 
the gallant-looking young fellow with his gun upon his 
shoulder, his dog at his heel, and the world at his feet ! 
The men, who had played cricket with him when he 
was fresh from Rugby, eager to show his new-found 
prowess in the game, and whose sons played in the eleven 
now, could not look upon "the young squire" from the 
distance from which they regarded the other gentry of 
the place. Although they admired him immensely, and 
were most respectful in their demeanour, they were more 
at their ease — more at their best — in his society than 
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was possible to them with any other member of '' the 
Quality." 

But he was gone, and the spring was gone, and the 
first bloom of summer, and its prime. In the autumn 
Miriam Strong and Simon Elgard were married. 
. . • • • • » 

The engagement had not been a long one, but longer, 
considerably, than was originally intended. When first 
announced it had been declared that the desire of both 
lovers was that they should be married at once. Ques- 
tioned as to the reason of so much haste, Miriam for her 
part had replied that when people knew their own minds, 
there was no excuse for waiting ; that she had chosen 
the life which was suited to her, and she was anxious to 
enter upon it ; that Mr. Elgard wanted a housekeeper 
for his home and a helper in his work ; that if a deed had 
to be done at all it were better done quickly. 

** She is doing a suicidal thing, and she is afraid her 
courage should fail her," Libbie said, making her own 
interpretation. 

But, after all, there had been no such haste. The vicar 
show^ himself, as the Strongs grew to know him better, 
to be more ardent in speech than in action. He was con- 
tent to drift toward his happiness — ^he did not clutch at it. 
Months after the day when Miriam had expected to be 
married, that day was unfixed still. The Vicarage was 
furnished, everything seemed in readiness, yet the time 
dragged on. 

Not that there was any lack of warmth in the wooing. 
Every day of his life— often twice a day — Mr. Elgard 
was at Fern Hill. Every day he and his betrothed 
walked into the village, to visit those poor parishioners 
about whom Miriam felt such an ardour of pity. The 
vicar did not lack warmth ; his warmth, indeed, was 
rather a terror to Miriam if she had confessed the secret 
of her heart. She did insist on receiving her lover in 
the room where Mrs. Strong sat, fat and placid, and she 
sternly forbade Libbie to absent herself, as that young 
lady showed an eager desire to do, on those occasions 
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when she found her own presence interrupting the lovers' 

To be sure, as he became more familiar with the 
family, the presence of third and fourth parties was not 
always sufficient to restrain the outward tokens of Mr. 
Elgard's state of mind. When he found himself near 
the object of his affections, he burned to exhibit his 
love in a thousand little tender ways, the sight of such 
demonstration making Libbie's blood to boil and her 
teeth to gnash, and forcing the colour hotly to Miriam's 
fair face. He must touch her hair, or pat her cheek, or 
fumble for her hand beneath the table, or, softly advanc- 
ing his face when her head was bent down over her 
work, he must silently press his lips upon the nape of 
her beautiful neck. It evidently was not through want 
of love that he failed to press on the marriage. 

** He dreads lest I should feel the change so much," 
Miriam explained to her mother when questioned as to 
the delaying of the happy day. " He seems to have an 
exaggerated idea of the luxuries I enjoy here, and also 
of the privations he fears I must endure with him." 

"" He should have thought of all that before," Libbie, 
who was present, said shiuply. *' If he is so poor, what 
business had he to want to marry you ? You don't look 
like the sort of woman that has to dread the washing- 
day and to be careful about scraps and candle-ends. 
He shouldn't have asked you." 

'' But I can be quite happy without luxuries," Miriam 
said, paying no heed, addressing her mother. " Although 
I am used to them, I suppose— I did not know it, he 
says I am — I can give them up, mother, without a pang." 

Indeed, she was eager to give them up. While so 
many people wanted necessaries of life, what business 
had she with luxuries? Which sentiment, if she had 
dilated on it in that company, would have been turned 
into ridicule by Miss Libbie's daring tongue, and would 
have been all uncomprehended by Mrs. Strong. 

Certainly three hundred a year did seem to that 
prosperous lady a very small sum to housekeep and to 
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dispense hospitality and charity on. But then, poor old 
Mr. Welch had had no more, and had kept up a good 
appearance and given a choir-tea, and seemed untroubled 
by monetary affairs. 

** At anyrate, waiting won't make it more," she said 
truly enough. 

The marriage, as a matter of fact, pleased none of the 
girl's friends. It was not one that could be positively 
forbidden or openly objected to, but it was distasteful. 
Since it must be, an uneasy longing to have it over 
filled their minds. 

"This marriage, why does not it come off?" Mrs. 
Crane asked of Libbie, asked of Mrs. Harrison, asked of 
the Major, asked at latge. 

Mrs. Harrison had her own notion as to why. She 
and her daughter had a very strong opinion on the 
subject, but it was not such as could be offered to an 
outsider. 

The Major had always his reply ready. ** If you ask 
me what I think, I think 'tis because there's less money 
than the parson expected," he said. " The fellow had 
heard there was money, and he's disappointed. Say as 
much ? No, he didn't say as much to me. There was 
no need. He didn't want to show me his game. I can 
read him — the Reverend Simon — like a book. I've seen 
that kind of hungry hound before." 

The squire of East Gramplingham was a man who 
prided himself on his acumen. He was, however, too 
good-natured, too much of what is called a good fellow, 
to be very sharp. People whom he liked could cheat 
him, laugh at him, get the best of him in all ways. It 
was only in those rare cases where he cordially hated 
that he was suspicious. Unfortunately for that gentle- 
man, he had taken it into his head to conceive an 
unlimited dislike to the vicar of his parish, and no 
motive appeared to him too base to attribute to the 
parson. 

Major Crane had been left sole executor of the will 
of his friend and neighbour of Fern Hill. He knew 
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accurately, therefore, the state of the Strong financial 
circumstances, and, not without malicious enjoyment, 
had undertaken to explain them to the gentleman who 
was desirous of entering the family. 

The property was entirely Mrs. Strong's to dispose of. 
She would in all probability bequeath it in equal shares 
to her two daughters, but it was a matter in which she 
could please herself In such tardy fashion her Edwin, 
who had not trusted her to order his dinner while he 
lived, had chosen to show his confidence in his wife on 
his deathbed. 

" While Mrs. Strong lives the girls haven't a penny, 
and she's game for another good thirty years more, at 
least," the Major had declared. He was standing up 
straight and soldierlike on his own hearth, addressing 
the intending bridegroom, sitting huddled together upon 
his chair, as his habit was when ill at ease, his hands 
thrust far up opposite coat-sleeves, one leg tightly 
embracing the other, his chin sunk upon his waistcoat 

That he wished that especial member of his flock 
whose death was of importance to him an abnormally 
long life, Mr. Elgard declared, studying the pattern of 
the carpet over the side of his chair. Perhaps Mrs. 
Strong, he softly added, would wish to make some 
allowance to her daughter on her marriage. 

Such a design on the part of that lady the Major 
repudiated at once, and had something to say on the 
other side with regard to settlements which had 
effectually silenced poor Mr. Elgard. 

The fact was, he was a man who did not shine much 
in the society of other men, especially of such a man as 
the squire of his parish, who was a very muscular, 
sturdy little specimen of humanity, and who had a very 
frank way of despising that order of person, whom he 
designated " poor thing." 

The vicar in that robust presence felt, perhaps, that 
he showed to disadvantage. He said as little as was 
possible on the occasion, and was very careful not to 
seem to have cause for complaint. But to Miriam he 
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did suffer himself to complain. He spoke of the unjust 
nature of her father's will, and explained to her the 
wrong he had done his daughters. He impressed on 
her the fact that he himself was very poor, and that 
with marriage a man's expenses doubled. Then he 
waited. 

The reply that, perhaps, he expected — that Libbie 
would have made, flinging it at him before the words 
were out of his mouth, tfiat almost any other girl of 
spirit would have given — Miriam did not give ; and for 
the simple reason that the bare suspicion he might 
wish to give her up because she had proved less rich 
than he had thought her did not enter her head. Many 
doubts before th& had arisen in her mind-— doubts as 
to herself and her own wisdom, for she was given 
ccmscientiously to ponder her doings, and unduly to 
examine into her own motives and generally to take 
herself to task, but doubts of his good faith, never i 

" I am sorry that you are not to be richer through me," 
she had said, " because I know that there is so much to be 
done. But, if we have no money, we can give ourselves, 
Simon. I am not afraid, and on my account you must 
not trouble. What is enough for you will be enough 
for me.** 

Simon had had recourse then to hand or waist 
pressure, learning in silence, and perhaps in thanks- 
giving, the lesson that, for all that is said and written 
about a woman's love of money, the evil of poverty is 
that of which she is least afraid. 

He was silent ; but at the Harrisons, where he usually 
spent a portion of his evenings, he allowed himself to 
open his mind more freely. 

** She has not a farthing," he said to the sympathetic 
pair of women who formed his audience. 

There was a pleasant room four miles away, in the 
chief hotel in the market-town of Sparling, where, in 
the society of boon companions, wreathed about with the 
smoke of many pipes and breathing a grateful atmo- 
sphere of beer and wine and spirit-bowl, the master of 
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the Hollies Farm passed his evenings. In his absence it 
was made very snug and pleasant for the vicar at the 
farm ; he sat very much at his ease in the master's chair, 
a smart cushion, which Mr. Harrison himself dared not so 
much as look at, under his head. He loved the society 
of women, he loved warmth and ease, he loved the air of 
admiration and championship that soothed and braced 
his spirit there. 

When the curtains were drawn in the Harrisons' 
sitting-room on those cosy evenings they shut out all 
that was trying and disappointing in the career of the 
new vicar, in Uie prospects of the embryo bridegroom. 
All his troubles of parish and of heart left him in the 
glow of that sweet sympathy, that tender appreciation 
which was shed on him by the two " dear women," as 
he called the mother and her daughter, whose pleasure 
it was to give him refuge. 

" She has not a single farthing." 

Mrs. Harrison drew in her lips as she looked across 
at the clergyman above her " company work " of red 
crochet wool — 

''I could have told you that much," she said; "I 
might have told you all the circumstances of the Strong 
family, only the matter was none of mine, Mr. Elgard, 
and I thought you'd find out. While the old lady lives 
the girls have nothing, and at her death only what she 
chooses to give them." 

Mrs. Strong was several years the junior of her 
humbler neighbour, and neither lady was more than is 
called middle-aged, but it pleased Mrs. Harrison always 
to speak of the other as "the old lady." It was less 
formal, and savoured pleasantly of disrespect ^* Her 
husband hated her like poison ; I wonder he didn't 
favour the girls, like, instead of her," she added. 

" If I'm to marry one of them, I'm sure I wish he had," 
Mr. Elgard said with a smile and a sigh. 

" If? " echoed Mrs. Harrison, looking up quickly. " I 
suppose there's no 'if about it, Mr. Elgard?" Her 
dark bright eyes, shining out from her dark red cheeks, 
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repeated the eager question : '* I suppose that deed's as 
certain as if 'twas done, Mr. Elgard ? " 

" Of course it's certain, mother/' Dora said hastily. 
She spoke from her usual place on these pleasant 
evenings — a footstool on the hearthrug, where she sat 
with her back propped against her mother's knee, her 
hands lying idle in her lap, her eyes gazing at the fire 
or wandering sometimes to the vicar's face as he 
reclined opposite, his spectacled eyes always watching 
her. "You know very well, mother, we should have 
two broken hearts if anything should come between the 
lovely Miriam and Mr. Elgard." 

"The lovely Miriam is resolved my heart shan't 
break," the vicar said " Your daughter is glad to hear 
I shall be saved that disaster, Mrs. Harrison. Miss 
Strong is quite of opinion that we can manage on what 
I have. We are to brave starvation. Shall you send 
us up a chicken now and again, or a leg of pork, when 
you see us looking very hungry? Miss Dora there 
won't like to think I'm fambhing, although she does 
choose to be unkind to me sometimes." 

" Dot ain't unkind to you in her heart, Mr. Elgard ; 
and 'tisn't to be supposed you'll starve on three hundred 
a year," Mrs. Harrison said, who was not distinguished 
from others of her sex by any fine sense of humour. 
" Not but what, if you'd married a girl with as much to 
put to it, you'd have been more comfortable. Thaf s 
what I done by Harrison when I married him — I 
doubled what he'd got, and I'm not going to tell you he 
thought the less of me for it And your wife, if she's 
anything of a housekeeper, might take offence at a leg 
of pork or suchlike substantial things, but for a brace of 
pheasants or a rabbit for a pie, as you seem so fond of, 
I daresay me and Dot won't forget you." 

" We'll send him rabbits," Dot said, slowly raising her 
eyes to the vicar with a smile that was meant to be 
mocking, but was only a little s^ and a little bitter. 
"Bat we won't force our acquaintanceship upon him. 
We mustn't dream of being friends any longer when he's 
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married, 'mother, but just remember our places and 
curtsey very humbly if we meet him and Mrs. Elgard in 
the village." 

" Humbly I " Mrs. Harrison said with indignation. ** I 
don't know for being humble, Dot, not to anyone in this 
parish — ^not even to my landlord for that matter ! The 
day's past for humbleness, as I told your father this 
morning. Jack's as good as his master now, and we've 
got to move with the times, and go hat in hand to no one, 
and look out for ourselves. Humbly, indeed ! " 

The vicar smiled down her wrath with his wide smile. 
" I hope you'll never be humble to me, Mrs. Harrison," 
he said ; '' I know that Miss Dora never .will. It is 
only her wicked way, to laugh at me. You have betn 
my best friends— do you think that I shall forget it? 
Think what my evenings would have been without 
this dear old cosy comer to hide in and you two dear 
women to comfort me I Think what I should have 
done!" 

" You would have gone to Fern Hill, I suppose," Dora 
said ; " I never do quite know why you don't go there 
now." 

" Dot, my dear, I'm sure we're glad enough to have 
Mr. Elgard," Mrs. Harrison said. She had to get up 
from her chair at that point to go to the kitchen wi^ 
directions about the supper which would be soon 
coming in. 

The vicar moved to a chair that was nearer to the girl ; 
he gazed at her tenderly through his spectacles ; he 
lowered his voice ? 

" Do you want me to go to Fern Hill in the evenings ? " 
he asked. 

" Why should I care where you go ? " Dot demanded, 
but a little tremulously, looking away from him into 
the fire. 

He leant forward and touched with his fingers her 
dark soft hair. 

** Don't do that, Mr. Elgard, please. Why do you do 
that ? " she asked him sharply enough, but she did not 
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move her head, as she might very well have done, out 
of reach of his hand. 

"* I always have a longing to play with this bonny 
brown hair of yours," the vicar said softly, bending 
toward her ; his blue eyes appeared to Dot to be magni- 
fied in blueness and in beauty regarded at such close 
quarters through the spectacles. "Such bonny brown 
hairl Do you know that you are a very bewitching 
little person altogether, Miss Dot ? When I am married 
shall you let me keep you still for my faithful little 
friend ? Will the dear Hollies still be a refuge for me, 
I wonder?" 

" A refuge from what ? " Dot asked breathlessly, her 
large soft eyes gazing as if fascinated into the glasses. 

He sighed, but he did not otherwise reply ; only he 
leant forward and continued to touch with lingering 
fingers her hair and her smooth round cheek and her 
throat, until the steps of Mrs. Harrison returning were 
heard upon the stone hall. 

Upon the eve of his marriage, even, Mr. Elgard did 
not desert these kind friends of his, but having taken his 
last farewell of Miriam as Miriam Strong, he came down 
to spend what remained of his only bachelor evening at 
the Hollies. 

The autumn was far advanced then, and the nights 
were chill, but Mrs. Harrison and Dora lingered with 
him by the door in the starlight, protracting their fare- 
wells. 

*' I shall see you in the church to-morrow," he said to 
them in subdued tones as he stood there. " I don't know 
if I may be able to get to speak to you, but be sure I 
shall not forget that you are there." 

"Why, Mr. Elgard, I'm sure we shall expect no such 
a thing," Mrs. Harrison replied. "'Tis natural you 
should have other people than us to think of to-morrow, 
sir." 

The vicar acknowledged this remark with a sigh. To 
say truth, he was not in such spirits as his position 
would have warranted. He looked up to the stars and 
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smoothed his hand lightly over his fair waves of hair as 
he stood bareheaded beneath them. 

Dot gazed at him very wistfully and with a lump in 
her throat There were some words she had been 
making up her mind to say all day, and trying vainly 
to get said all the evening. Under the stars, amid the 
friendly obscurity of the night, they sprang from her 
heart to her lips and got spoken at last — 

"I hope you'll bes— very happy," Dot said; a very 
simple, hackneyed little phrase, but the tears were in 
her eyes and her voice trembled and broke as she said it 

The vicar, looking at her, slightly shook his head: 
" Thank you for your good wishes. Miss Dora," he said 
with a sigh, " but, * very happy ' ? Is anyone very happy, 
ever, in this world ? — this world of mistakes ? " 

Then he sighed again with a sigh which was almost a 
wail, and took and most tenderly pressed in his the hands 
of the dear women. 

" A world of mistakes I " he repeated, his spectacles 
lingering upon Dora's wet eyes and quivering lips. " A 
world of mistakes ! " 

With which vehement and pregnant utterance he tore 
himself away and left them. 

''What a crying shame it is that the poor fellow 
should be made to marry that woman, right against his 
will," Mrs. Harrison said, looking after the vicar as the 
darkness absorbed him. '' Much good she's done her- 
self, too I They'll suck sorrer by spoonfuls, the pair of 
'em. Mark my words." 

But Dot could give only a choking sob for answer. 
Breaking from her mother, she rushed upstairs, where, 
perhaps, before the dawn of the vicar's marriage-day 
she had cried herself to sleep. 



CHAPTER VII 
"LIFE^ GREAT CHEAT" 

THAT pathetic change which turns the girl, however 
young and light-hearted, into the woman of many 
cares when she becomes a wife, operated very quickly 
in Miriam Elgard's case. 

She was not one to wear her heart upon her sleeve. 
The composure which is the highest result of strength 
was hers. Her smile was as sweet as ever, she was as 
gently courteous, as naturally sympathetic; she was, 
indeed, more admired as a married woman than she had 
been as a girl. Those to whom she had been pretty and 
pleasant spoke of her now as beautiful and charming — 
when they came across her, which was seldom. For, in 
that plan of life which Miriam in her cleverness and 
enthusiasm had carved out for herself and husband, the 
claims of " society " had no place. And those friends at 
whose houses she had sung and danced, and played 
tennis, and who had been a little pleasurably excited 
over the bad match " poor Strong's " elder daughter was 
making — these, having witnessed the ceremony, and 
seen the sacrifice accomplished, ceased to interest them- 
selves any further. After they had called upon the bride 
in her "hideous vicarage," and verified for themselves 
the report that Mrs. Elgard was going to make^ shift 
with a dining-room and library, and proposed to exist 
without a drawing-room, or any sort of a carriage, their 
curiosity was satisfied. The whole thing was humdrum, 
unpromising as far as they themselves were concerned. 
For a woman so beautiful and so charming it was a pity, 
but she had pleased herself. 
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The Cranes, to whom Miriam was nearer and dearer 
than to such as these, also held aloof a little. They had 
so resented her rejection of ''their hoy" and had so 
entirely and heartily disapproved of the marriage she 
had made, that they ha^ naturally expected her to be 
punished; and, kind generous people as they were, 
would not have been very sorry to read signs in her face 
that her chastisement had begun. Her serene glance 
and calmly composed bearing were a little disappointing 
to the Major and his wife. 

Her mother certainly was interested to hear about 
Miriam's plans for her household, and sympathised with 
her in her difficulties with her cheap and inexperienced 
servants ; but it troubled her far more to discover that 
her daughter could not accept invitations to dinner 
than that she never of her own free will mentioned her 
husband's name. 

Only Libbie, watching her sister, anxious - eyed, 
suspected that Miriam was enrolled in that formidable 
army of martyrs qualified to answer the g^eat enigrma 
of the age, and to vouch from their own experience that 
marriage is a failure. Too young and inexperienced to 
guess at the full bitterness of such a solution, something 
of its sadness and degradation Libbie divined, and was 
filled, in her impetuous way, with an impotent, n^[ing 
sorrow. 

For although the girl, with that half-boyish horror of 
sentiment which marked her, was wont to treat roughly 
or with ridicule her sister's zealous intentions, she yet 
had a secret respect for them, as being a part of that 
person whom she loved and honoured most on earth. 
Although — far sharper than the elder girl for all 
Miriam's cleverness, far more discerning for all the 
other's anxious thought — Libbie could never have 
participated in those fallacious visions which had led 
Mrs. Elgard to her fate, she never doubted her sister's 
faith in them. And she knew, after an indefinite, vague 
fashion which she never felt called on to express, that it 
was because of the nobility of Miriam's own nature she 
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had been blind to that littleness in another which Libbie, 
the simple, fearless and direct, had detected at a glance. 

It was only a few weeks after the return from that 
joyful feast of overthrown illusions, the honeymoon, that 
Libbie herself, who would have spared her sister such a 
loss at any cost, was the unfortunate means of destroying 
Miriam's last residue of faith. 

Perhaps the one remnant of actuality to which Mrs. 
Elgard still clung, in the destruction of that ideal 
character with which she had adorned her husband, was 
the very comer-stone of the fabric which she had built 
up. A man from whose lips beautiful thoughts fell 
must have beauty in his soul. One who, in moving 
language, breathed forth sentiments of inspiring faith, of 
undying hope, of boundless charity, must have made his 
own heart a temple for the Christian graces ; one who 
so eloquently could speak to the good within us must 
be God-inspired. 

She had from the first recognised the difference 
between the Elgard of the pulpit and the Elgard of 
society; after a time she refused to be cast down 
thereat A man constantly sank beneath the level of 
his own possibility — happy he who in moments of in- 
spiration could reach it ! It was natural to Miriam to 
accept people at their best Simon Elgard was certainly 
at his best in the pulpit ; she accepted his stature there 
as the measure of the man. 

Hence, because he was so successful in precept, she 
had decided that the reverend gentleman was zealous of 
good works, and had rushed to aid him in his benevol- 
ence, not perceiving that the ardour was all her own. 
When she had found him a less brilliant companion 
than the eloquence of his sermons had led her to expect, 
she had clothed his barren speech with flowers of her 
own fancy, and spoken to herself of the modesty and 
the reticence which were only some of the signs of the 
consciousness of power. Let others be disappointed 
that he could not treat the gift that was in him as 
common — not Miriam ! For were there not always the 
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sermons to prove that he was both brilliant and eloquent? 
And was it not well known that fine writers and serious 
thinkers were not, as a rule, facile talkers ? 

There had been nothing in Elgard's person which was 
particularly pleasing to his wife, but Miriam had long 
made up her mind that her mission in life was not to 
please herself. She had always sought another mission 
than that. She had, indeed, during all her life applied 
herself with enthusiasm to that " universal folly of man- 
kind of mistaking their talents " ; and the result up to 
the present had been fertile only in mistakes. 

At one time it had appeared to her that her natural 
obligation was to write a book. To this task she accord- 
ingly devoted all the ardour of her nature ; having, after 
a fashion, accomplished it, she submitted the result to no 
criticism but her own. She found that she had done 
less well than she had thought. So long as it could not 
be excellent, it should not be at all. She burnt the MS. 
remorselessly then, and began to attend an ambulance 
class at Sparling. It might be that her mission was to 
nurse the sick, to minister to the stricken and helpless. 

Her announcement that she meant to become a 
hospital nurse had met with such a storm of opposition 
from her friends, such indignation from the Major, such 
ridicule from Libbie, such abject prostration of terror on 
the part of her mother (harassed by prophecies of small- 
pox and blood-poisoning from Miss Cross), that that 
project also had fallen through. As had others, nursed 
in her own heart : schemes to join various sisterhoods — 
for the assistance of discharged prisoners, for the rescu- 
ing the hopeless and deprav^, for the instruction of the 
ignorant, and the feeding of the starving. 

All these, under the present conditions of her life, were 
impracticable, and Miriam had waited, keeping her 
passion of self-sacrifice in abeyance, till something should 
turn up. 

Most unfortunately for her, it was Simon Elgard who 
turned up. He stirred her with his sermons, he thrilled 
her with remorse for the neglect of the parish, and with 
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zeal for the work to be done there. That the task was 
too big for him, unassisted, she could see. He himself 
was fond of declaring that, without affectionate sympathy 
and help, he should sink beneath the burden. From the 
first she had dedicated herself, without stopping to 
reckon the cost, to the service of this man. His wooing 
had been so easy as to awake the mirth of not a few 
lookers-on, the wrath and bitterness of Mrs. Harrison 
and Dot, who had had quite other ends in view. He 
who gives willingly gives twice, and Miriam was devoting 
herself not so much to the arms of Simon Elgard as to 
the service of suffering humanity. 

But by the time the honeymoon was over she had 
awakened from that dream of a communion of related 
souls which had been so fatally attractive. Simon 
Elgard was not, perhaps, so much to blame as she who 
had mistaken him. A man may be a fairly good man 
without being constructed of the material of martyrs and 
heroes; he may be entirely devoid of the passion for 
self-sacrifice, and yet have plenty of good common-sense ; 
he may be without energy or enthusiasm — sluggish even — 
and yet go through his life in a quite respectable manner ; 
he may be even self-loving and self-indulgent, and yet 
be found quite unremarkable in this best of all possible 
worlds. 

" It is I who must do the work alone," she said to her- 
self by and by. "It is nothing new to me, after all, to 
be alone. I will work, but he — he at least can preach " ; 
and it was from this last illusion, as has been said, that 
Libbie Strong had the misfortune rudely to awake her. 

It happened one afternoon, Mrs. Elgard having called 
in at Fern Hill, that Mrs. Strong felt called upon to 
excuse her absence from church on the preceding day. 

" It looked so like rain, dear. Someone — was it you, 
Libbie? — said it looked like rain. That was the only 
reason. I know how terribly the church must look with 
our pew empty. Now that you are connected with it 
all I make a rule of going, love. Miss Cross was there. 
Didn't you say there was a nice sermon, Miss Cross ? " 
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" Why no, she didn't, mother," Libbie said with a laugh. 
" You said you'd heard every word of it before, didn't 
you, Miss Cross ? I'm sure I shouldn't have remembered 
it They all sound much the same to me. He might 
keep on preaching the same for ever to me — and what 
trouble that would save I " 

** Miss Cross must have been mistaken," Miriam said, 
flushing a little. '* My husband never preaches the same 
sermon twice." 

Now Miss Cross did not like to be told she was mis- 
taken. She was ' an oldish young woman, with a griev- 
ance against the world at large and an especial bitterness, 
to keep her mind fully active, against her employers and 
their friends. '* Libbie is mistaken," she said, looking 
darkly at that unmoved young person. " I did not say 
that I had heard Mr. Elgard preach yesterday's sermon 
before. I said — ^but it really is very unimportant what 
I said." 

Now that Miriam had left her, Mrs. Strong was very 
dependent upon Miss Cross; she was also very much 
afraid of her, and especially dreaded a certain victimised 
air which it pleased that lady to assume when ''mis- 
understood." 

" Now do tell us what it was you said," she anxiously 
implored ; " Libbie's tongue runs so fast" 

"What have I done now?" Libbie inquired, swiftly 
becoming injured on her own account " I just happened 
to remark that Miss Cross had heard that sermon about 
the Unjust Steward before. You said so. Miss Cross, at 
anyrate." 

" What I said was," cried Miss Cross, with a bridled 
head and a heightened colour, and a certain feeling 
of satisfaction in giving a rap to the Miriam who had 
been her pupil the other day, and was beautiful now, 
and was married — "what I said was, I had heard the 
sermon before, certainly; but not here — ^not here. It 
was at Westminster Abbey I heard it in the last holi- 
days, and Canon was the preacher. It was a 

beautiful discourse, and would quite bear the repeating. 
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I'm very much indebted to Mr. Elgard for giving it to 
us over again." 

Then Libbie saw what it was shp had done. She 
remembered how much Miriam from the first had 
thought of the new vicar's eloquence, how she had 
fastened on the sermons as the outward sign of the 
inner grace. She looked up quickly at her sister and 
saw that she had become quite pale. 

" I think they all ought to do it/' Libbie said hardily ; 
" isn't there a bishop who makes his clergy do it? And 
quite right; I remember father always said so— and 
Willie. They said, if they were such an empty-headed 
race, then why didn't they get their sermons written for 
them or preach those of other men ? " 

But Miriam quietly changed the subject and talked 
for the rest of her visit of other things. 

When she reached home she went at once to seek her 
husband. The vicar was sitting over the library fire, 
his slippered feet upon the fender, the Times newspaper, 
fallen from his hand, lay on the floor, and the cat which 
poor Arkell had watched him caressing was on his lap. 

'' You remember that I talked over your sermon with 
you yesterday — ^your afternoon's sermon, Simon," she 
said. She stood behind him, her still gloved hand on 
the back of his chair. 

" Did you, my love ? I daresay," he said easily. " It's 
a bad habit of yours. Do you know that most men of 
my profession prohibit the least allusion to their sermons 
when they are once preached ? " 

"They have been transgressing, then, at Fern Hill, 
for they were talking of your sermon this afternoon. 
Miss Cross had heard it — that particular one — before, 
in Westminster Abbey, when Canon preached it." 

" Oh, Miss Cross ? Indeed ? Somewhat hard on her 
— but I hope she profited, then — I hope she profited." 

He chuckled a little to himself to hide a slight 
embarrassment, and pinched the cat's tail to make it 
complain noisily. 

"And, Simon, do you always preach other men's 
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sermons, then ? " she asked him very quietly, watching 
that white, plump hand of his with the dimples on the 
knuckles and the little cushions of flesh showing beyond 
the nail, which the cat, lying on her back, was making 
vicious eflbrts to grab in all four paws. 

" Always ? Not quite always," he answered, eluding 
the treacherous paws. " Oh, we've written a sermon or 
two in our time — ^haven't we, pussy?" 

** And since you came to Gramplingham ? Have you 
written them since then ? " 

"Since then?" he repeated, smiling down his wide 
smile upon the cat's frustrated eflbrts. " I think we've 
been a little busy since then, eh, pussy? Busy love- 
making and dancing on the pleasure of fair ladies — 
critical ladies, too, who might not — ^who can tell ? — have 
been satisfied with our poor eflbrts, pussy." 

Miriam waited, her hand upon his chair. Once or 
twice she opened her lips as if to speak, but closed them 
again. Mr. Elgard appeared to take no notice of her 
presence. The cat had become angrily excited, and he 
was silently chuckling over her frantic eflbrts and his 
own skill in saving his fingers. What was the use of 
speaking? Miriam asked herself. 

Another woman might have heard that confession of 
the vicar's with amusement or with perfect indifference. 
There probably was not in all his parish another soul who 
would care. Not his own sermons ? A good thing too 
— so much the more likely to be good ones. But it was 
not in Miriam to take things lightly. She was, perhaps, 
deficient in humour ; the power of enjoying a joke that 
told against herself or her enthusiasms was certainly not 
hers. Besides, it was the last thing ; every other faith, 
hope, illusion with regard to him had flown. It was the 
last ; she saw him quite plainly now, she said to herself, 
standing quiet, her hand upon his chair — quite plainly. 

And yet all too certainly she did not. The imagina- 
tion is too lively an agent for that. Having ceased to 
adorn Mr. Elgard with graces to which he had no pre- 
tensions whatever, her mind now probably adopted the 
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less pleasing occupation of exaggerating his defects. 
She had never been in love with her husband. Love 
for one especial man she had no desire to feel. That 
was to be swallowed up and made of no account 
in what she called her love for mankind. Yet a kind of 
distorted admiration for the man she supposed herself 
to be marrying she had felt. It was too early in the 
day for this, being destroyed, to give place to that 
saving matrimonial indifference which is so peaceful and 
so safe. 

A dangerous feeling of loathing came upon her as she 
stood holding the back of her husband's chair and look- 
ing down upon him and his cat. She did not know for 
the moment which was more offensive to her sight, the 
sleek, smiling man, or the angry, snarling animal. 

That momentary feeling which overpowered her was 
so strong and so strange to her, that she was frightened 
at it and herself. She slipped her hand from the chair 
to her husband's arm. 

"Don't, Simon. I don't like to see you with the 
horrid cat," she said ; " what pleasure is it to you to 
torment it so ? " 

"Juliana, like the rest of her charming sex, my dear, 
likes to be played with ; although she pretends to have 
lost her temper, Juliana would not wish me to cease my 
attentions." 

" But if I do not like to see it ? Simon, I must say it, 
you may not understand it, but I am grieved about this 
— about the sermons. So many times I hav^ spoken of 
them ; did you wish to deceive me? Why did you not 
tell me how it was ? " 

"The sermons? Oh — the sermons?" he said im- 
patiently. He pushed Juliana from his knee and got up 
and stretched himself upon the hearthrug : " My dear, 
it is you who should have been the preacher. You have 
a vocation that way. I am sure you would do it excel- 
lently well, I have always thought so ; only, while you 
have only a congregation of one, dear love, you must not 
be lavish of the gift that is in you." 
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** It does not seem to me that I have troubled you 
much in that way/' she said quietly. " It has seemed to 
me that there has been rather a silence between us." 

" As to this last grievance of yours : Am I such a 
prig as to suppose people want to listen to my original 
remarks ? Supposing that they were mine, what better 
would they be? What does it matter, my dear girl, 
whose sermon it is so long as it is a striking one and 
goes home — goes home ? " 

" There is truth in that," she said slowly, being always 
most humbly open to conviction. " There is a kind of 
vanity, is there not, in that longing one has for a personal 
share in the good that is done? It is presumptuous, 
perhaps — I think I see that now. But, ought you not 
then to say from the pulpit that, instead of giving your 
people your own, which might be poor, you give them 
the work of men of power ? It can't be right, Simon, 
that you should give forth other men's works as yours." 

" Give out the author instead of the text, you mean ? " 
he said with his complaisant smile. ''As a rule, dear 
love, I don't know my author; I don't always preach 

Canon *s sermons, you see. There are plenty of poor 

devils who are glad to keep up the supply at so much a 
dozen. They wouldn't thank me for proclaiming the 
circumstance from the pulpit" 

" But if they — these writers — do it so readily, could 
not you ? " she said, looking up at him with eagerness. 
" I wish you would, Simon ; it may not seem of import- 
ance to you, but — please me in this. I would help you 
with the real work of it. I think, perhaps, I could help 
you. Lei me help you, Simon." 

" Get me a better living, then," he said, smiling at her. 
" Two original sermons a week on three hundred a year 
is hardly good enough, dear wife — hardly good enough." 

Several evenings afterwards, when dinner was over and 
he and she were sitting down to that long tite-d-tite of 
the newly married which is sometimes found to be so 
^O^ing» &nd which Mr. Elgard generally passed in slumber. 
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Miriam brought out her blotting-pad and some ruled 
paper and a new quill pen. 

" I am going to get you to help me to write a sermon," 
she said, blushing and looking very pleadingly up at 
him. " It would please me so, Simon, for us to do it 
t(^rether. I don't think I have told you yet that once I 
tried to write a book. I did not succeed — it had to be 
burnt ; but even the trying did me a little good — taught 
me to express ^what has to be said. If you would help me 
I might be of use." 

He was not pleased, and he would not pretend to be 
interested. But presently he took down a book of 
sermons from the shelves and pushed it across the table 
to her. 

" Run your eye over half a dozen of those and wait 
for inspiration," he said, and turned his back upon the 
subject and slipped down into his easy-chair. Before he 
sank to slumber he addressed her again — 

'' If you could write a book, dear wife, it might make 
a sensible improvement in our affairs. You would find 
it a far more profitable undertaking than a sermon — far 
more. Why not try again, Miriam ? Try again ! " 

But, although he would make light of her efforts, 
Miriam would not relinquish them. She dragged a few 
suggestions and a few directions out of him, and at length 
a sermon got itself written which he undertook on some 
future occasion to preach. 

Granted that the preaching of other people's sermons 
be a crime, it is difficult to imagine in what mysterious 
manner her husband's delivery of orations so composed 
quieted Mrs. Elgard's conscience. She had mentally by 
this time put her husband so far away from her that she 
could not pretend to look upon herself and himself as in 
any sense one. He took no more interest in what he 
rolled forth in that deep, rich voice of his, because his 
wife had written it out for him. And yet, in some 
ridiculous feminine fashion, she was comforted by the 
knowledge that what he uttered in the pulpit had eman- 
ated from the Vicarage. Of course she could not have 
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reasoned about it ; but then she was a woman, and needed 
no foolish reasons to satisfy her. 

As time went on she fulfilled her task with less and 
less trouble, and, the vicar acquiescing in the arrangement, 
it became as regular a part of Mrs. Elgard's duties to 
prepare his two weekly sermons as it was to attend to 
the airing of his weekly linen. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE PARSON'S POPULARITY WANES 

THE Reverend Simon Elgard's predecessor in the 
parish of East Gramplingham had been one of 
that order of country parsons (now said to be happily ex- 
tinct) who may look forward to meeting their neighbours 
in heaven, but who spend their lives in building and main- 
taining a rigorous division of classes here below ; who 
are more anxious to keep up their position as head of 
their parish than to draw close the bonds of brotherly 
love; who, however anxious they may be about the 
souls of parishioners, are determined before all things to 
keep their bodies at arm's length. 

East Gramplingham, not having much self-respect to 
boast of, had respected the exclusive old parson; for, 
if not friendly, he had been upright, faithful to his own 
ideas of his duty, and, after the limited intelligence 
given to him, just They had respected him, but they 
had done it from a great distance— of this he had taken 
care. 

Of course, among the better class of the farmers' 
wives — ^women half occupied, living their secluded, 
unchanging lives with too much opportunity for 
brooding over the trivialities to which^ a little brisk 
contact with the outer world would have rendered them 
impervious — ^there had been treasured up many petty 
slights, small grievances — little irritating wounds to 
vanity, which rankled still in the memory long after he 
who had caused them was dust in his grave. To the 
recital of many such important trifles the new vicar had 
been called on to listen, slouching familiarly low on 
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the easiest of little used drawing-room chairs, one 1^ 
tightly embracing the other, Ms hands hugging his 
arms under wide coat-sleeves, the indulgent smile upon 
his large, loose lips. 

There was the tale of Mr. Welch's widely expressed 
disapproval of the Wilsons, who had presumed to offer 
to himself and his niece, when ** parochially " calling on 
them, the refreshment of afternoon tea. There was the 
story of the Birches, that well-meaning and inexperi- 
enced young couple, who, in the innocence of their souls, 
had return^ the call the vicar had made upon them 
after their marriage, and to whom he had in terms of 
cold displeasure expressed his surprise that they should 
have considered themselves under the obligation to offer 
that civility. There was the case of Mrs. Harrison's 
daughter, the pretty and fashionable Dora herself, who 
had been, it was supposed, something of a favourite of 
the old man's when a child, but whom, on her coming 
to woman's estate and costume, he had taken upon 
himself sternly to reprove for the fashion of her dress. 
It was not that it was ugly or unbecoming to the pretty 
form or face, or in bad taste, or out of the mode — ^by all 
this Dot and her mother might have been cast down, 
but they could have borne it — it was that it was " un- 
suited to her station." He had said it in so many 
words in that frigid, remote manner of his ; and at the 
Hollies he had never been forgiven. 

"Those aren't the ways to teach Christian charity 
and humbleness, and poorness of spirit, I take it, 
Mr. Elgard," Mrs. Harrison said with hot vindictive 
face when relating this last and worst error of judg- 
ment on the part of the late pastor; ''but you're 
different" 

He was indeed different Where Mr. Welch had 
insisted on deference, he encouraged familiarity ; where 
his predecessor was frigid and reserved, he was all 
warmth and urbanity. He shook hands freely with the 
females of his flock, grasping affectionately an honest 
hand moist from the wash-tub or grimy from the stove. 
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He kissed the dirtiest-faced children and leant familiarly 
on the arm of the least inviting farm labourer. 

All this, when new, had l^n very pleasant. The 
villagers began to respect themselves more, finding 
themselves tiius put on an equality with the parson. 
They were heard to say among themselves, with slow 
but emphatic approval, " he were wonnerful smiling and 
free-like, this chap were." The farmers told their 
friends on market-days that they had one of the best 
fellows in the world in their "parush," now; no silly 
pride, no stuck-up nonsense about him ; friendly and 
affable, and easy as one of themselves. 

And all this had been pleasant, too pleasant to last, 
perhaps, in a world where our first Christian duty is to 
know our own places and to keep them ; and a change 
had come. 

Elgard himself did not hesitate to say that his 
marriage had wrought it The cooling off of public 
esteem could be loosely dated from the time of his 
taking a wife, it is true, but various causes producing 
that dffect had been at work before that time. Among 
the better class, jealousies had arisen ; for, with all his 
affability, the vicar had his favourites, and the Harrisons 
especially began to be regarded with envy by their 
neighbours. "Twasn't every farmhouse that could 
* stand ' giving a hot supper every night, even to catch 
a parson to share it." "Twasn't every husband and 
father that would care to turn his back to let his 
wopienkind be made fools of by another man's flattering 
nonsense," it was said. While the poorer people soon 
found that handshaking and joking, and an easy 
familiarity, were not everything — they were not soup, 
and brandy, and blankets, for instance ; all of which 
useful commodities had been more liberally dispensed in 
old Welch's time. 

Again, those abuses which had cried aloud, as the 

new vicar had declared, for remedy, remained as noisy 

as ever after he had turned to them a deaf ear ; those 

projected improvements of which he had talked so 
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much, and for which he had been as much applauded as 
if he had accomplished them, dropped even from his 
talk. It seemed, indeed, that new abuses crept in, and 
the whole system called for improvement. 

What Miriam could do she did. But she had no 
money to spend, and therefore her authority was 
speedily questioned, her advice put on one side. And 
the extreme sensitiveness which had always been 
natural to her seemed to increase after her marriage, to 
a degree very detrimental to her usefulness; for no 
thin-skinned person may deal successfully with people 
of blunt sensibilities. " There never was a parson's 
wife that didn't poke her nose in where she wasn't 
wanted," the women said one to another, reflecting on 
poor Mrs. Elgard's timid attempts at instruction and 
helpfulness. 

So all the fine schemes of the year before fell through. 
There was no further talk of a coffee-house, the project 
of the soup-kitchen died away, the resident trained 
nurse was insolent and had to be discharged, the read- 
ing-room, about which institution much rejoicing had 
b^n made, became simply a cause of trouble. Worse 
than all, the church congregation dwindled, and the 
stifling little red-brick chapel was filled Sunday after 
Sunday to the limit of its ugly walls. 

And the Reverend Simon was a man who loved to 
have things go pleasantly about him, and was very 
pleasant himself when they so went. But he was not 
of a combative inclination. When a hitch came and 
matters grew difficult, his instinct was to turn his back, 
hide his head even, and mope in lonely seclusion until 
the rough bit was passed. 

It really seemed, as he soon said in the bitterness of 
his heart, that all things worked together for his 
discomfort since his marriage. Even in the choir, 
which had been distinguished for perfect harmony of 
spirit if not of voice, discord arose. It began with the 
retirement of Miss Poll, the schoolmistress. With her 
high shrill voice she had been wont '' to lead " ; without 
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her the rest of the voices were as sheep without|[a 
shepherd, following noisily their own sweet will. 

The lady, who was a spinster of thirty-five or so, and 
who knew her importance, no longer found it convenient 
to turn out of evenings for practice, she said. The cold 
air became bad for her chest Miriam was helpless. 
It had been easier for Mr. Elgard to overrule this 
objection when it had been made to him last year. 
His eyes had gleamed bluely upon the schoolmistress 
through his spectacles. He had exhorted her above all 
things to be careful of her health, had administered 
a few gentle squeezes to the fingers, and when the 
nights had been very dark or specially cold, he had 
himself walked home with her, and had seen to the 
lowering of her veil over her mouth, and to the crossing 
of her shawl upon her tender chest. 

Miss Poll was one among the many who regarded 
the advent of a wife at the Vicarage with much 
disfavour. 

And Miss Poll's defection was followed by that of 
her betrothed lover, the miller's son, who had watched 
those thoughtful attentions of the vicar with great 
disfavour, and who now proceeded to lift up his noble 
bass in the service of the chapel hard by. 

So the choir practice having become unpleasant, Mr. 
Elgard stayed away from it, and looked down steadfastly 
upon his book on Sundays while the remaining members 
straggled through the chants and struggled with the 
Kyries, and broke down ignominously in the hymns. 

Again, at the newly-established reading-room the 
vicar had been wont once a week to pass an evening 
in converse with the men assembled tibere. They for 
their part had been pleased at the novelty of having a 
gentleman sitting among them as one of themselves, 
listening to their slow remarks, to their involved, 
pointless stories. He had naturally listened to their 
grievances too, and this had unfortunately given offence 
to the men's employers ; for it is an accepted fact that 
the putting of a matter as from man to master is an 
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iniquitous proceeding, however righteous and necessary 
may be the putting of it as from master to man. 
Besides, the very assembling of the men together was 
said to be dangerous and bad ; for the ingenious farm- 
labourer, having no grievance of his own to speak of, 
is known to be iniquitously given to the '' talking up " 
of the same where two or Uiree of him are gadiered 
together. 

In all these unpleasantnesses there was none more 
loud in the expression of disapproval than young 
Greene of Honey -pot — that Herbert whom Dora 
Harrison had treated so scurvily. 

Rightly or wrongly, this rejected swain had laid the 
overthrow of his love affair at the vicar's door, and being 
blessed or cursed with a good memory and a faithful 
heart, he recovered neither from his hatred nor his love. 
He was an energetic young man, and as Dora refused 
to receive the advances he presently made toward his 
reinstalment in her favour, and as ihe occupation of a 
lover was withheld from him, he directed his spare 
activity to the harassing of his enemy. It was he who 
was at the bottom of a good deal of the discontent 
with their vicar which grew up in the parishioners' 
minds. 

Although Dora would not have him for her lover, 
he saw her often, for her father had always been on 
Greene's side and still invited the young farmer to his 
house. Mrs. Harrison, too, having perforce relinquished 
certain ambitious ideas with which her bosom had once 
swelled, was also, for the future, Herbert's ally. And 
sometimes he would be asked to tea or supper, and some- 
times he would drop in uninvited to carry a book or a 
paper to the lady of the house, or to ask Mr. Harrison's 
advice on some matter of sick beast, or failing crop, or 
necessary drainage, or question of wage : on all of which 
matters Greene was perfectly aware he himself knew far 
better than the other man. And, subjects among such 
people and in such a place being few and far between, 
the talk was bound to turn sooner or later upon parish 
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matters; thence easily to the now much -abused 
vicar. 

Mrs. Harrison, spite of a certain disappointment he 
had caused her, remained faithful to Mr. Elgard, her 
husband being opposed to him, and she would fire up 
hotly in his defence and say some stinging words. 
Indeed, it was a theme which Harrison himself, when 
unsupported, rather avoided, as he avoided the subject 
of the Red Lion at Sparling and the temperance 
question generally. But he waxed valiant in the 
company of Greene. Over their pipes and glasses the 
men would back one another up, till Mrs. Harrison, 
debarred before company from calling her husband a 
tipsy old fool, her favourite argument in private use, 
was hard pushed to maintain her ground. 

Then Dora, flashing, flushing, eager to wound, would 
burst into the fray, and passing over her father as unworthy 
her spear, would spend all the force of her unsparing, 
illogical attack upon the devoted Herbert Greene. 

Often this happened. It happened so frequently, 
because Dora had, as a rule, a very listless, indiflerent 
treatment for her would-be lover. Looking at her as 
she lay back against her mother's knee, on her low 
stool, Herbert, talking slowly to her|father the while 
on the price of com and the drop in sheep, twisting his 
glass upon the table in his strong brown hand, and 
listening with only half an ear to the la^ng remarks 
of the elder man, would grow impatient of the silent 
attitude of the pretty girl, whose idle hands and averted 
head he had once had the right to caress. Her anger 
was better than her indifference; he was not at all 
afraid of her anger ; so, most surely to provoke it, he 
would bring up Elgard's name, with the result of 
rousing her to retort ; of forcing her to begin with a 
hot defence of the vicar, and to end by heaping foolish, 
feminine invective on Greene himself. 

With the result, too, that the visitor would find him- 
self compelled to depart without one friendly gleam 
from her dark eyes, one touch of her soft small hand to 
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take home with him. For which hard treatment Herbert 
Greene would go away, cursing, not the wayward, foolish 
girl, who at one time had pretended she loved him, but 
that person whose appearance on the scene had been 
the signal for the disastrous change in his love-fortunes. 

Now, unfortunately for Mr. Elgard's peace of mind, 
Greene was a man well thought of in the place, and, 
besides the poor half-fuddled Harrison, he found many 
to follow his lead. 

He quite openly avowed his dislike of the vicar, was 
the first to oppose any project emanating from him, 
made a point of attending all parish meetings for the 
sake of making himself objectionable to the chairman. 

This being so, he was accredited, of course, with more 
than his own share of ill-doing. He had really nothing 
to do with the offensive remarks with which the walls of 
the schoolroom (used at night as reading-room) were 
found to be disfigured — remarks so numerous, so offen- 
sive, and so ill-spelt, that it became advisable to close 
the school for a couple of days to have the walls white- 
washed. It was not he who sowed discord in the breasts 
of the tuneful choir; nor was he among those who 
dressed the Guy Fawkes of the year in a long black 
coat and a clerical hat. He was not of the half-dozen 
heavy-booted men who, making an unaccustomed 
appearance at divine service, got up with unanimous 
accord as the vicar bowed with his usual reverential 
grace to the cross above the altar, and with unnecessary 
ado stumped out from the sacred edifice. With these 
things Greene had really nothing to do. 

But he hated the man, and he showed that he hated 
Mm plainly; putting his hands ostentatiously behind 
his back when Elgard, who seemed incapable of malice, 
would have grasped them in brotherly friendship, receiv- 
ing the affable vicar's smile and nod without the smallest 
sign of recognition. 

He was no more reticent of his hate than his love, and 
all the world was welcome to know he was as deeply 
in^love with Dora Harrison as ever. Everyone in East 
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Grampling^am at least — which was all the world to 
Greene — did know it ; and it was considered very much 
in his favour that the girl's father and mother were both 
on Herbert's side. 

Mrs. Harrison had not greatly disapproved of the 
rupture of her daughter's engagement, but from the date 
o£ the vicar's marriage she had been of her husband's 
way of thinking in the matter. That poor Mr. Elgard 
would far rather have married her own daughter she 
was fully convinced. It was because she so firmly 
believed this that she bore no malice against him. Her 
Dot had been too proud to act as , Miriam Strong had 
done, she said. 

She felt no spite against the poor entrapped victim 
therefore, only pity ; welcomed him almost as of old as 
he began to come about the Hollies once more, — his 
refuge he called it. Perhaps he meant his refuge from 
parochial cares ; but the mother and daughter put their 
own interpretation upon the phrase, and were pleased 
to regard their house as his haven from domestic 
storms. 

"She's cold comfort, I'll warrant," Mrs. Harrison 
would say with tight lips, shaking her head; "poor 
fellow, that was made for cosiness and affectionateness, 
and him getting only proud looks and high-and-mighty 
airs. 

" If I lived with her all my life I should never feel at 
ease with her," Dora would say. 

But Miss Dora did not make that admission with a 
light heart She was angry with herself that she could 
not feel at ease, and knew, what her mother never 
guessed at, that the reason of it was in herself. She was 
so ill at ease— -and at heart she knew it — because the 
other woman was superior in look and bearing, in good 
feeling, and good breeding. 

Mrs. Elgard, anxious to be on good terms with her 
neighbours, above all with those of them who had shown 
her husband kindness, had extended the hand of good- 
fellowship especially to the Harrisons, ^nd had taken it 
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to heart with wondering sadness that the gentle hand 
had been repulsed. Mrs. Harrison had received the 
friendly overtures with undisguised suspiciousness, and 
her daughter had submitted to them under protest 

Poor Dora sitting in the Vicarage library, compelled 
at last to visit her by Miriam's gentle insistence, was 
f|illy conscious of the fact that she did not even sit on a 
chair as Mrs. Elgard did ; that her dress, which had cost 
as much money and far more thought and anxiety than 
the simple one which the vicar's wife adorned, was a 
failure beside it She was ashamedly conscious, too, of 
her hat, of her tight-gloved hands, of the manner in 
which she drank her tea. She had been to a good 
finishing school — that is, to an expensive one, as Mrs. 
Harrison took care now and then to remind her; the 
accent of her county, at which she shuddered in her 
father's and mother's speech, was nearly wholly absent 
from her own, but she knew that to catch the tone of 
Miriam's voice was an impossibility to her. 

It was because she was a lady that she had that voice, 
which of all her possessions was, next to Miriam's 
husband, that which Dora most ardently coveted ; it 
was because she was a lady that she had married a man 
who had seemed to like another woman, perhaps ? And 
Dora acknowledged with pride and bitterness that she 
herself was not a lady. Indeed, of the social and other 
differences between them, of which Mrs. Elgard never 
thought at all, Dora was thinking all the time ; and so 
was ill at ease and did not show to advantage. 

When the vicar would put on his hat to walk through 
the garden with her, she was herself again ; and a very 
pleasant and entertaining little companion he found her, 
and a very flattering — which is of more importance. 

An unconscious flatterer, be it said; flattering with 
soft eye and changing voice, and the colour flushing and 
fading in her cheek. It was not in her nature to say 
smooth things. She did not say them even to Mr. 
Elgard, who knew, nevertheless, that among all the 
unpleasant people talking him over, trying and con- 
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demning him, she was his one firm ally, his most 
defiant, spirited little champion. 

Certainly to poor Herbert Greene she did not say 
them, watching her in the firelight, waylaying her in 
village and lane and field in the pleasant springtime. 
She did by no means prophesy smooth things to him 
of the suit he prosecuted with such fidelity. And yet, 
when leafy June was here, and the roses and honey- 
suckle were in bloom in gardens, and the hedges were 
as pink and white as Dot herself with brier and " elder 
sweet," when Greene should have been busy over his 
haymaking and his turnip-sowing — then, in desperation, 
with small hope of a favourable answer, he asked her 
once again to marry him ; and she, albeit with not too 
eager a grace, consented. 



^ 



CHAPTER IX 
"HARBARTS'' SECOND WOOING 

HE had caught sight of her in her pink dress and 
big straw hat, heavy with pink roses, in a certain 
green lane called a "drift-way," through which the 
Harrison sheep were driven to a distant field ; and, 
riding after her and overtaking her, he had alighted at 
her side. 

She had heard and recognised his horse's step, and 
without stopping or looking round at him she acknow- 
ledged his presence with the calmest little unsmiling 
nod. 

"What are you doing here, Dora?" he asked her, 
essaying to look into her averted face, as, with his 
horse's bridle over his arm, he walked alongside. 

" I am walking on my father's land," said Dora coolly, 
" and I am taking a message to my father's shepherd. 
Pray, Mr. Greene, what are you doing here ? " 

" I saw you in the distance and I followed you," he 
answered. " I suppose you are angry with me for doing 
that?" 

She did not reply, and they walked along in silence. 
Above them was a sky of brightest blue ; before them 
a smiling prospect of fields green with com springing 
into ear, of waving seas of ripening meadow grass ; at 
irregular intervals in the straggling hedges on either 
side red-stemmed Scotch firs, whose shadows lay black 
across their road ; beneath their feet a loose, sandy soil, 
sharp blades of grass growing sparsely through. 

They walked so long in silence that it became a terror 
and weighed upon them. For he was a man slow of 
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speech, except where horses or dogs, or farming interests 
or parish matters, might be concerned, and all of this 
seemed to him in that fair solitude, on that perfect day, 
too coarse matter to offer pretty Dora ; while she, for 
her part, was silent, not through want of wit, but of will 
to speak. He had sought her, galloping his horse hard 
over hedge and ditch, over field and meadow, had hunted 
her down and broken upon her solitude — let him explain 
what had brought him there. 

He did at length, in a burst, having sought in vain 
for a smooth beginning. 

** Dora,*" he asked, blurting out the words without one 
note of warning, " will you let things be as they used to 
be between us? I want them to be so. Like before 
you changed so, and someone meddled between us ? " 

" What do you mean by meddling between us ? Pray, 
who meddled ? " she asked, being always more ready to 
argue with than to love this fine young man who was 
her slave. 

"Never mind, Dora. That's done with. I'm ready 
to forget it all — that and all things— except that I'm 
just as mad about you as ever, and I want you to let 
us try again, and begin where we broke off." 

" Why do you say it is done with ? " demanded Dot, 
rearing up her small head in its big hat. " It isn't done 
with, or you wouldn't have mentioned it. And it isn't 
the first time you've said or hinted at things of that sort, 
— and I wish to know what you mean by it. Do you 
think I was incapable of knowing my own mind, and 
was obliged to get someone to read it for me ? Don't 
you think I could discover for myself, and unassisted, 
that you are unfitted to me, and could not make me 
happy? Don't you think I knew without any telling 
that I should grow utterly weary of you, and you of 
me, if we were tied together ? Can't you credit me with 
sense enough to discover all that ? " 

He looked angrily at her, the colour deepening in his 
face — 

"You didn't discover it," he said sullenly; "an 
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infernal, mischief - making villain put it into your 
head." 

Miss Harrison stopped at that, faced about beneath 
the sweet-brier hedge, and confronted her companion 
with blazing eyes. 

"We will finish this, now we are on the subject, 
Herbert," she said, with her voice raised — a bad trick 
she had learnt of her mother, who always became shrill 
in argument. " You have hinted enough before. Now 
we'll have it out. Who is this villain? I insist on 
knowing. Do you hear ? I insist." 

" You need not. I'd as soon as not tell you. It is 
our precious parson, with his mealy mouth and his 
shambling shanks, I've got to thank for that turn. And 
I have thanked him, and I will thank him," the young 
man said, and set his teeth together, and brought the 
dark, smooth hair, which at the best of times was too 
little removed from that region, nearer to his ang^ and 
jealous ^y^s. 

She had known what he had been going to say and 
had courted it, but for all that the colour forsook her 
cheeks, and she dropped her eyes to the grass at her 
feet, and her voice lost its shrill, aggressive tone. 

" He — Mr. Elgard — is my friend — my friend, and not 
yours, remember I " she said. " One's friend has a right 
to be anxious. A man like him — Mr. Elgard — ^so much 
older and wiser, and — ^with experience, has a right to be 
anxious about the future of — ^his friend." 

" Curse his anxiety 1 " young Greene ejaculated. He 
slashed with his riding-whip among a swarm of midges 
floating near. " God deliver us from his experience ! " 

" By your behaviour you show that he was right," she 
cried, her voice tremblingly shrill again. " A man who 
can use bad language and look as you do, in that horrid, 
savage way, and slash his whip, isn't a gentleman — and 
so I tell you, Herbert." 

" Have I ever professed to be one? " he asked angrily. 
" Is your sneaking parson one ? If he is — good Heaven I 
— I'd sooner clean turnips and sleep under a rick 1 " 
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•* Oh, but there isn't the least fear," she said quickly. 
" Whatever you do— you needn't be afraid— ^{?i^ are not 
in any danger of being a gentleman, Herbert — I assure 
you " — 

He turned sharply away from her as if he would have 
left her ; then stood still a moment and bit fiercely at 
his thumb, looking down upon the sandy spaces and the 
wiry grrass. Love and policy predominating over anger, 
he came back to her. 

" Why need we talk of gentlemen ? " he said. " I'm 
like other men of my class, I suppose, Dora ? You used 
not to despise us. I am what I was when/ you liked me 
well enough to intend to marry me. I haven't changed ; 
I shall not change." 

She sighed to herself and nodded her head. " You 
have not — and you will not," she said, softly acquiescing. 

" We were very happy together," he said, forcing him- 
self to take no notice ; " I thought we were very happy, 
Dot I haven't been happy since. I haven't cared for 
anything — the farm-work, the stock, even the hunting in 
the winter — I swear I hardly had the heart to go out 
Dot, you can't wonder if I hate the slippery wretch that 
came between you and me — if I lose my temper and say 
things! I don't know about being a gentleman — I 
suppose I'm not one — ^but I shouldn't be a man if I 
didn't hate him ! How could I love you and not hate 
him?" 

He pressed closer to her and bent his head over her, 
and tried to hold her hands in his together with the 
riding-whip and the bridle. 

" You will let us begin again ? " he implored. " Your 
father wishes it, and your mother, and everyone belong- 
ing to you." 

" And if I don't wish it ? " Dora asked, but not angrily 
noWy only not clear in her own mind if she wished it or 
not. ** Why should I wish it more now, Herbert, than I 
did then ? It all seemed to me a mistake. Nothing is 
different" 

There is no one pottering about you now to put 
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nonsense in your head," he said unwisely, " If you keep 
sensible, Dot, there'll be no one. I shall be yours as 
you'll be mine, and you won't let anyone come whisper- 
ing slander against me ? " 

She had been standing, a charming picture of ir- 
resolution ; almost, he thought, she was yielding ; her 
hands had fallen half-reluctantly into his. She pulled 
them away now and threw up her head. 

" I cannot," she said. " Mr. Elgard was right — and I 
was right It would be always the same thing, and you 
would make me hate you. He is my friend, and I won't 
hear him abused. You have behaved shamefully to 
him ; and he was right ; I wouldn't marry you for a 
kingdom ! " 

Before she had finished Greene had jerked round his 
horse's head, and witiiout a word had left the girl, 
striding off to the gate at the entrance to the " drift- 
way," by which he intended to mount and to ride away. 

Dora looked after him startled. She had not intended, 
perhaps, that that should be her final word. He might 
have pleaded a little longer, and been refused once or 
twice more, before quitting the subject. 

He was going so quickly, and she had been rude as 
well as unkind. He must not leave her so, with that 
uncomfortable feeling of being in the wrong — he must 
at least forgive her, and satisfy her that she Imd not lost 
her power over him. 

" Herbert ! " she called. She knew her voice reached 
him, but he did not turn. A word had always brought 
him to her feet before. Dora was amazed, frightened, 
remorseful. On that dreadful occasion when she had 
broken with him he had not taken it like this ; he had 
been overwhelmed with surprise and sorrow then — not 
anger. 

** This is the finish," she said, looking after him, paling, 
trembling. "I have done with him now. He will 
never ask me again — he won't come to the Hollies any 
more ! " 

His figure at the Hollies had been familiar to her, 
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child, girl, woman — all her life. For years his eyes had 
jealously watched her, his footsteps had ever fallen into 
the path she had taken. Life, emptiedjof Herbert, with- 
out the interest of his admiration and love, all at once 
stretched before her very barren and cold. For a woman 
may give a man a good many of her thoughts altiiough 
she have not a heart to throw away. 

So Dora, her heart turned to lead in her breast, stood 
for a minute watching the stalwart, grey-clad figure of 
the young man striding away, deaf for the first time 
within her remembrance to the sound of her voice. She 
watched him, holding her breath, and with eyes grown 
wide and imploring, as with determination, unrelenting, 
anger in every step, he strode on. Then, throwing 
dignity to the winds, she gulped down a childish sob or 
two and ran after him. 

Her running made no sound on the sandy soil, and 
Greene did not turn his head. He had reached the gate 
and was preparing to mount when she overtook him. 
Another minute and he would have been beyond her 
reach. Panting she rushed upon him (for Dora was not 
a good hand at running, losing breath and strength very 
quickly) and caught at his arms. 

He pulled his foot out of the stirrup and stood for a 
space speechless, and gave an eager, swift look into her 
reddened face, into her tear-wet, half-frightened eyes. 
Then, with a short sound between a laugh and a sob, he 
threw his arms about her and held her tightly against 
his breast 

" I haven't said I would, Herbert— oh, Herbert, how 
rough you are ! Only I was sorry if I had been unkind ; 
and fatfier and mother would have been so angry, and — 
dofit^ Herbert ! Oh, you do take things so horribly for 
granted!" 

And perhaps that was the wisest thing Herbert could 
have done. 

At an)n'ate, Dora's half-hearted efforts to regain her 
lost position were quite in vain, and joy smiled once 
more upon the prospects of Herbert Greene. 



CHAPTER X 
ELGARD^ TROUBLES INCREASE 

WHEN Miriam had been married for something 
better, or worse, than a year, her baby was 
bom. For many months before that event she was ill ; 
and for many and many a weary month afterwards. 
The weakly little child died, and it seemed to many 
that its mother was going to follow its example. 

Why such a healthy, well-made young woman as 
Miriam Elgard should take it into her head to adopt 
the rdle of invalid was a thing not to be understood, and 
therefore to be resented. Major Crane, for instance, 
who had not known an hour's illness in his life, and who 
was always sceptical of the ailments of everyone except 
those of his own wife which ever filled him with abject 
terror, was quite contemptuous of the weakness of the 
vicar's wife. He had never forgiven her for her refusal 
of the absent Willie. 

" Who'd have thought Miriam would have developed 
into a 'poor thing'?" he asked, his head very erect, 
his shoulders thrown back, the personification himself 
of health and sturdiness. " We never know what's for 
the best, Lucy. It would never have done to have had 
our boy hampered with a fanciful invalid. Libbie, 
now — there'd never be any shamming and malingering 
about Libbie ! Eh, Lucy ? " 

For Libbie was high in favour at the Hall, just now, 
and glowing accounts of her growing beauty and her 
high spirit and her general lovesomeness were sent off 
by every mail to young Arkell. 

Mrs. Harrison had, been as strong as ever again a 
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month after Dot was bom, and had spent the week 
preceding that interesting period in the world's history 
in gathering fruit for preserving, and in standing to 
watch the subsequent boiling over a roaring kitchen fire. 

" Some people had a sight of fancies," she said ; " and 
they were all very fine where they could be afforded. 
But" — And she shrugged her shoulders and sniffed 
disdainfully as she listened to the Vicarage bulletin. 

The poor women of the place, also, accustomed to get 
up and stand at the wash-tub when the new baby is a 
week old, were incredulous of the reports of poor 
Miriam's protracted weakness. 

But no one chafed at the sad circumstance more 
bitterly than the sufferer herself. To have longed with 
the ardent longing of the unsatisfied heart to tend 
others, to nurse the sick, to comfort the sorrowful, to 
ease the over-burdened — and to be condemned to lie 
helpless upon a sofa, to add her own trouble and 
sickness to the sickness and trouble of the world ! To 
fed that to the partner of her existence — to whom she 
had resolved with all the strength of a soul exalted for 
sacrifice to be a help-mate indeed, a strength to lean 
upon, an embodied encouragement and inspiration — she 
was only a clog, a burden, an expense I 

For Uiis last consideration weighed heavily upon Mr. 
Elgard, uneasily conscious of the lightness of his purse, 
and aghast at the cost, hitherto unexperienced, of illness. 
So much was said on the subject that Miriam, making 
herself more ill by worrying over ways and means 
through the wakeful hours of the night and the weary 
hours of the day, refused, at length, to take the wine 
and good things ordered for her; dismissed the nurse 
who waited on her; would have dismissed the doctor, 
but that he declined to go. 

Then it was that Libbie, getting an inkling of how 
things were, fell, metaphorically, upon Simon Elgard 
one day, and tore to pieces viciously what small shred 
of a character had still remained to him in her 
estimation. Then it was that an avalanche of jellies, 
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wines, beef-tea, and delicacies of all kinds poared in 
daily from the Fern Hill kitchen ; that Jane, faaiiliarly 
called " old Jane," who had nursed their mother when 
Miriam was bom, was transplanted to the Vicarage 
with instructions to get " Mimi " well, if she had to kill 
Mimi's husband to do it ; that Libbie, not pausing for 
authority to do so, undertook in her mother's name to 
pay the doctor's bill ; and astonished Mr. Elgard with 
the vigour of the assurance she gave that her sister 
should be no expense to him for the future. 

" I hate him ! " she cried, relating the scene between 
them at the Hall, where all her affairs were recounted 
"I hate him worse than ever. Major Crane. He 
pretended to think I was angry — I was as cool as cool, 
Mrs. Crane. He put his hand on my shoulder and 
wanted to soothe me, he said. He shall not touch me. 
If he is my brother-in-law twenty times over, I will not 
let him I Offend him 1 Do I care if I offend him ! He 
took our Miipi — that gold and jewels were not good 
enough for — and he grudges her the bread she eats ! " 

All of which items of intelligence were also conveyed 
to the young man in the Himalayas in those long letters 
his aunt periodically wrote him. 

But although Miss Libbie was thus outspoken to Mr. 
Elgard and at the Hall, where all the secrets of Miriam's 
household were discussed with wrathful candour, with 
Miriam herself her behaviour was ruled by a discretion 
quite unnatural to her. Until Miriam had, so to say, 
made a revelation of herself in her marriage, Libbie had 
looked up to her as to a person of superior wisdom, 
strength, and attainments. She had loved and admired 
her with the unreasoning love and admiration that 
young girls ordinarily have for their mothers; and to 
this feeling, which she had, as she had all her feelings, 
in intensity, was now added a deep regret and a most 
passionate pity. 

Instead of leaning upon her sister any longer, and 
looking up to her, she grew to regard herself in the 
light of Mrs Elgard's protector; and having decided 
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that it would be happier for Miriam never to acknow- 
ledge the failure she had made, Libbie almost bit her 
tongue out in her endeavour not to be disrespectful to 
Miriam's husband in Miriam's presence. She strove to 
wear a cheerful face over matters at which secretly she 
ground her teeth; and she tried to demean herself 
generally as if the Vicarage minage had been the success 
which Mrs. Elgard had intended. 

And although she had no inclination for parish work, 
and agreed in this one thing with her brother-in-law, 
who frequently asserted that the parish was an un- 
grateful beast, deserving no sort of consideration, she 
yet did carry on spasmodically those visitings and 
ministrations which had been dear to Miriam's heart. 
The old women were deceitful, the young ones full of 
ingratitude ; the men would have hitn insolent if they 
had dared. But not the less, since Miriam ate her 
chicken and drank her wine the easier, must they share 
with her these good things. 

She would have gone to the school, of which bad 
reports were given, but that Miss Poll haughtily declined 
her assistance ; she would have helped with the Sunday 
class, but that since Miriam's illness the Reverend Simon 
had not summoned sufficient energy to assemble it ; she 
did do her best in the choir, singing lustily with a 
strong, clear voice, of great assistance there. Above all, 
hour by hour she sat by her sister's couch, reading to her, 
talking to her, or silently bearing her company when 
Miriam, as was so often the case, was too tired to listen. 

Once or twice, poor Mrs. Elgard, being so weak in 
health that she sometimes said what was in her mind, 
confessed to her young sister that but for her she 
should have died, having nothing else in the wide world 
to live for. 

There is no doubt that a long-sick wife is a terrible 
strain upon a man's patience. He grows to pity himself 
rather than the sufferer in such case ; to think that he 
has been cheated and hardly dealt by. And Mr. Elgard 
nursed his injuries as he nursed his cat, sitting of 
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evenings over his library fire ; and he told himself that 
Fortune, which had been a very niggard to him all his 
life, and had at the present moment caused him to be 
misunderstood and undervalued, had played him the 
dirtiest trick of all in forcing upon him a wife who was 
only a burthen. 

He was pleased with himself, all this notwithstanding, 
that he had never failed in his duty to her; he meant to 
perform it admirably always — but a man could not help 
his thoughts. 

He went very frequently to her room during the time 
she had to keep her bed. There was nothing for him to 
do; he could as well sit by his wife's bedside as 
an)nvhere else. But they had not much to say to each 
other, and when he had kissed her and held her hand, 
and leant over her to coax her hair, and fidgeted for a 
few minutes in a chair that always creaked fearfully in 
the pauses of conversation ; when he had found that 
there was not enough light in her room and too much 
coal upon her fire; when he had remarked that the 
young housemaid was never indoors, and that he had 
noticed a great extravagance in butter — by that time he 
was as desirous to get away as she was to be rid of him. 
And so, in very truth, the Hollies Farmhouse grew to 
be for him the refuge he had predicted ; and during this 
weary time it once more became a matter of course that 
his lonely evenings should be spent in the society of the 
"dear women." Once more the cloud began to lower 
over Herbert Greene's matrimonial prospects, and that 
ill-r^[ulated young man would again grind his teeth and 
curse under his breath at the mention of the parson's 
name. 

In truth, it did seem to Simon Elgard that some sort 
of a refuge was necessary to him ; for troubles in his 
parish accumulated as time went on, and circumstances 
forbade his staying at home and hiding his head as was 
his instinct, in the day of disaster. 

It was he, the people of East Gramplingham said, who 
brought the School Board upon them, and they abused 
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him accordingly for increased expenses and a system 
against which they were prejudiced. 

That he was entirely innocent of having taken an 
active step in any matter need not be said of him. But 
the parish school, lacking the old vicar's supervision, and 
growing less and less satisfactory, Government at length 
swooped down in maternal wrath upon East Grampling- 
ham, and took the management of its infants under her 
wing. 

llie vicar would not have complained of this, being 
happily indifferent on the subject; but it became 
necessary that he should propose himself as a member 
of the School Board, and from this cause things 
unpleasant in the extreme befell him. 

Unfortunately for him, the Radical and Dissenting 
element, ever strong in the place, had grown stronger 
since his advent It seemed, indeed, to the unhappy 
man that each man, woman, and child in the village was 
converted into his personal enemy, and was animated by 
a rancorous hatred toward himself. And what harm 
had he ever done them ? he asked himself, being really 
puzzled and distressed. 

On the outskirts of the parish dwelt a man to whom 
he had never even spoken, whom he scarcely remembered 
to have seen till the creature reared his white, scared- 
looking face at a meeting which the School Board 
candidates attended, and asked leave to put to the 
Reverend Simon Elgard a few questions. 

The answering of those questions, and the refusal to 
answer some of £em, brought out great beads of perspira- 
tion on the vicar's forehead. He saw that ghastly face 
of his merciless interrogator, raised above the weather- 
beaten faces of the grinning yokels about him, for the 
remainder of his life. 

The worst of it was the thing did not stop there ; for 
the white-faced gentleman (a tailor by trade, and renting 
fxx>m Herbert Greene a small cottage and little plot of 
garden, both, by his own hands, rendered exquisitely 
neat and decorative), having a turn for literature as well 
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as for spouting, sent a verbatim account of the meeting, 
embellished with independent remarks of his own, to a 
certain weekly paper much patronised by the labouring 
classes. 

A copy of this paper Libbie Strong found in her sister's 
hands when, early one morning, an incarnation of youth 
and health and beauty, she ran into the invalid's room. 
The girl frowned angrily at the paper, for the breakfast- 
table at Fern Hill had been also enlivened by a copy. 

"Who gave you that rubbish?" Libbie demanded; 
" it's not fit to be seen in a respectable house. Let me 
put it on the fire, Mimi." 

But Miriam kept the flimsy sheet, and with just a 
sign to be let alone read through the cruel paragraph 
with flushed cheek and quickened breathing. Having 
finished it, it fell from her hand, and she lay back upon 
her pillow. 

"Does Simon know of this? Who has done it? 
What can it mean?" she asked, looking at her sister 
with eyes enlarged and brightened by illness. 

"It is a horrible and disgusting publication, and is 
only read by the horrible and disgusting people of whom 
you arc so fond, and who repay you with such 
gratitude ; and it exists by telling lies of these people's 
benefactors. It has never fallen into decent hands 
before, and never will again. Imagine asking or caring 
what it means I " 

"But this thing actually took place — ^this meeting. 
It was on Thursday. I remember Simon going to it 
Were these questions asked him ? Had he to submit to 
— the disgrace of" — 

" Of getting the worst of it," Libbie said, who never 
could forget that she hated the Reverend Simon with 
all her heart, and whose malevolence must peep out for 
an instant now and again. " His account of what is 
done with the surplus coal, Mimi — the church-warming 
coal — that is lame in the extreme. What is done with 
it, by the way, Miriam ? " 

Mrs. Elgard shook her head ; the colour burnt in her 
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transparent cheek. " I don't know ; I never thought of 
it," she said. ** It is all horrible — a horrible disgrace ! " 

She lay for a time looking straight before her, with 
sad eyes gazing into the future and the past, her tired 
hand l)ang upon the miserable paper. 

"^ A horrible failure and disgrace," she said at length, 
as the dreary epitome of her thought, below her breath. 

But Libbie, whose heart echoed the words, caught 
them — 

" It is, no doubt, half of it untrue," she said, pitifully 
resigned to defending even the hated Simon, for his wife's 
sake. " All that about the horrid poor's trusts, whatever 
they are — ^why, ever since I can remember, there has been 
a grievance about the poor's trusts — I should not give it 
a Siought And as to that unpleasantness at Simon's 
last curacy — if there had been anything of the kind 
would the bishop have given him a living ? " 

That the bishop hs^ not done this, but that the 
reversion had been bought for him years ago, Miriam 
drearily reminded her sister ; but Libbie would not be 
depressed by that detail. The bishop must have had 
something to do with it, she was sure ; and if he had not 
he ought to have had. 

" And you haverit written his sermons for him, have 
you, Miriam dear ? You see the wretch dared to ask if 
his wife wrote his sermons ? " 

" You see what he answered," Miriam said, raising her 
languid hand to let it drop again upon the paper. 
** That his wife had helped him in this, as in all things." 

Presently she took up the paper and looked at the 
report of the meeting once more. 

•* How they hate us, Libbie I " she said. " There must 
be something wrong about the whole thing more than 
about just Simon and me " — 

" Of course it is so," Libbie cried cheerfully. *' You 
are just the representatives of a state of things the people 
hate and won't much longer tolerate. It isn't so much 
that Simon himself is hateful to them, as that so many 
of his profession have made themselves insufferable." 
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" But I meant to be different — I meant to do them 
good"— 

"Ah, that's just where you were wrong, you see," 
Libbie declared. " But why you should think that any- 
body hates youpersona/fy, I don't know. Who hates you ? 
You are not * of the worshipful body of reverend country 
gentlemen who have taken the watchword " position and 
piety " for their motto,' as that abominable wretch of a 
paper says. You are not even Simon. Why, no one 
has ever done anything but love you all your life. If I 
went down on my knees to people, I couldn't get the love 
that you've had given to you without the asking." 

Libbie had said more than she intended tiien, and 
laughed a little and flushed a little as she turned away. 

And Miriam, watching her sister with sudden interest, 
said no more then of TAe People's Banner^ but pre- 
sently asked about the Cranes, and wondered if they had 
heard from Willie Arkell lately. 

Of course they had heard ; Libbie knew his last letter 
nearly by heart it seemed, and it was a good thing to 
get Miriam away from the late distressing theme. 
Libbie's eyes shone and brightened as she talked. The 
girl made a charming picture, and Miriam, looking at 
her with a kind of wistful intentness, thought to herself 
into what a beautiful woman her young sister was fast 
growing. 

Before Libbie Strong left that morning she sought 
and found the Reverend Simon in the library. 

" I wanted to ask you," she began. " Oh I you've got 
that horrid cat. Send it away, please, I hate it ; so does 
Miriam. I wanted to ask you, is there really a chance 
you won't get on this stupid School Board ? " 

He smiled upon her, his indulgent and admiring 
smile. " There certainly appears to be that chance," he 
admitted frankly. " But if such should be my ill-fortune, 
dear child, I shall even bear it with equanimity. Sit 
down, Libbikin, sit down." 

He drew a little chair close to his own, and laid his 
arm invitingly along the back. 
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The girl, just glancing at that arrangement for her 
comfort, ignored the invitation. 

"It isn't, with me, a question of how you will bear it," 
she said, not condescending to veil her scorn of him, for 
she was always imperious in her treatment of him, and 
he did not appear to resent it; "it is of my sister I 
think. It will seem like a disgrace to her — a fresh 
disgrace. If exertion on your part will prevent that, you 
may as well exert yourself, Mr. Elgard, for once. I am 
quite serious," she assured him with a flush of anger. 
" It is not at all a laughing matter. Why do you keep 
smiling at me in that ridiculous fashion ? " 

" I was thinking what a vision of beauty you are this 
morning, Libbikin, and wondering why we need talk on 
a disagreeable tiieme. Sit down, dear child ; I am very 
lonely. Sit down, and bear me company a little while." 

" I do not wish to sit down, Mr. Elgard. And I tvill 
not be called ' Libbikin.' I have told you before how I 
hate that ridiculous name." 

"And have not I asked you before not to call me 
' Mr. Elgard ' in that cold and distant fashion ? I am 
your brother, little Libbie, and should be * Simon' to 
you." 

" We will not go into the question of what you are to 
me. I do not like your Christian name, and prefer not 
to use it It is far more important that you should 
answer those accusations which that horrid man brought 
against you." 

The blood crept slowly into Mr. Elgard's cheek ; he 
leant over the arm of his chair to pinch the ear of 
Juliana, rubbing her head against his foot. 

" I should not stoop to answer them," he said. " I 
certainly would on no account stoop to do so." 

" Not to this man, perhaps. You did not stoop to do 
so, according to the paper. But to other people you 
could explain. All this about the offertory and the coal, 
and these other horrid things." 

Mr. Elgard released Juliana to sit up and gaze 
reproachfully at his sister-in-law. 
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** I am a gentleman, I suppose, as well as a Christian, 
Libbie? I think I need say no further to you than 
that," he said with gravity. 

There was a certain dignity in the reply which pleased 
the girL ''Go up and say that to Miriam," she said 
eagerly. 

She had laid her hand with a momentary touch upon 
his arm. He caught and held it there as he sighed and 
smiled and shook his head. 

"I will go to Miriam if you wish, dear child, of 
course," he said, " but " — 

Then Libbie pulled away her hand, and the vicar rose 
slowly from his chair. 

'' What can you have done to that man, that horrid 
Cheek, with his white, dead-looking face, to make him 
put those questions to you?" Libbie asked, regarding 
him doubtfully. 

'' It is not he who is my enemy," the vicar explained. 
'' Mr. Cheek has a backer, dear child, and the backer is 
young Greene of Honey-pot" 

" Oh, but I don't believe that I " Libbie cried, with her 
woman's logic. "Mr. Greene is nice. Willie liked 
Herbert Greene I You may be quite certain that he has 
nothing to do with it" 

" The valiant Cheek is Greene's tenant, however, and 
I fear — I greatly fear " — 

''Then why not speak to the Harrisons about it? 
Mr. Greene is engaged to Dora Harrison, you know, and 
you are on such good terms with them." 

But the vicar would only shake his head and smile 
upon the girl, and decline to enter further upon the 
subject He preferred to make flattering remarks on 
the colour of Libbie's cheeks, or to cut a feeble joke at 
the expense of the coat she was wearing. He asked her 
how she had managed to catch the morning's sunlight 
in the meshes of her brown hair, and essayed to touch 
with his fingers those spots where, among the waving 
locks, he declared the rays still to be lingering. 

Libbie Strong was of all female kind the least patient 
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under such trifling. From her brother-in-law she loathed 
it. So, frowning angrily, jerking her head out of his 
reach, and rapping viciously with the stick of her sun- 
shade at the fingers which playfully endeavoured to 
pinch her chin, she started off. 

" It's all right, Mimi dear," she cried, rushing up once 
more to her sister's room. " He can explain everything. 
He isn't a bit uneasy, and is coming up to tell you all 
about it." 

Perhaps Miriam had less faith than even Libbie in 
Elgard's explanations, but she smiled gratefully at 
Libbie, and tried to look satisfied to please her. 

" And he will get into that horrid Board, or upon it, 
or under it — which ought one to say ? I'll promise you 
he will. I know how to manage it. I am now going 
ofTto see about it" 




CHAPTER XI 
DORA MAKES INTERCESSION 

MRS. HARRISON was standing in her own warm 
and comfortable kitchen, engaged in ''doing 
up" her husband's shirts. Mr. Harrison himself was 
not at all particular about those important articles of 
attire. He was indeed reprehensibly indifferent on the 
subject, and quite contentedly would have donned his 
night-gown if one of the orthodox garments, sharp-edged 
and hard and shining, had not been ready to his hand 
But his wife was not the less a martyr to duty on that 
score ; and her devotion to her husband's " bosoms " was 
not made the less painful to the privil^^d individual 
who was lord and master of her own. 

She was in an unusual heat and irritation over her 
work on this especial morning, for '' a blister " had arisen 
in a conspicuous position, and a spot of grease from some 
lard, crackling and spitting in tiie frying-pan, awaiting 
the chops for dinner, had flown on to a wristband of a 
completed garment hanging by the fire. And Dora, 
leaning idly and listlessly against the table, had irritated 
her mother past endurance by the calm indiflerence with 
which she looked on at these unnatural trials. 

Then the front-door bell rang, and mother and 
daughter looked at each other in startled dismay. 

"That isn't Harbart come ringing at the door after 
that fashion, surely ? " Mrs. Harrison demanded of her 
daughter. She looked at Dora with suspicion, as if that 
erratic young person might have been at the bottom 
of this unaccustomed formality on the part of her 
lover. 
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But Dora shcx>k her head. " He'd come round to the 
back," she said. 

"And Mr. Elgard? He haven't taken to spending 
his mornings as well as his evenings here, I hope. Dot ? 
If so, there's a limit to all things, and this is a business 
house, and your father 11 be right in not putting up with 
it And if he asks him to keep away altogether, as it is, 
I don't know he'll be in the wrong, for " — 

An angry gleam shot out of Dora's soft dark eyes. 
" It's not Mr. Elgard's ring," she said. 

And by that time the servant came back with the 
astonishing information that Miss Strong had called, and 
was waiting in the hall to see Miss Dora. 

Then Mrs. Harrison dropped her "flat," and pro- 
ceeded, as her husband was in the habit of expressing it, 
" to nag the girl." Her nose and her chin and the tops 
of her high cheekbones grew crimson with rage, her 
breath came pantingly in her exasperation. To think 
that Rose had been so oblivious of oft-repeated instruc- 
tion as to leave a caller standing in the hall ! 

Well, dinner was a-laying in the sitting-room. Rose 
explained aggrievedly ; in the droring-room there weren't 
no fire, and the fender and fire-irons was wrapped in 
cloths to keep the rust off, and — 

She was to go and remove these immediately, Mrs. 
Harrison shrilly commanded; then she was to show 
Miss Strong at once into the drawing-room, and not to 
stand there, arg^uing and staring into her mistress's face, 
like the impertinent hussy she always was and always 
would be. And, for once in her life, she was to try to 
remember to ask Miss Strong to take a seat. 

And Dora might congratulate herself that, as usual, 
she had not put her hand to a blessed thing the whole 
morning, and therefore was in decent trim. And she 
needn't go up for half an hour to the glass, but could go 
along at once and see what was wanted. 

" I'm not going," Dora said, with composure. " What 
should she want me for ? " 

That she would find out when she went, Mrs. Harrison 
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sagely opined. Some nonsense that would do no good 
to anybody, in all probability. 

'Tm not going/' Dora repeated, maintaining her 
listless posture by the comer of the ironing-table. " I 
don't want any Miss Strongs. I won't go without 
you." 

Mrs. Harrison made a sound between a wail and a 
snap of despair. 

" Do you mean," she cried, slapping first her extended 
tongue and then the flat, with the p^m of her hand, to 
try the heat of the implement (the angry hiss that ensued 
demonstrating that the iron was in a state of warmth 
equal to her own) — ^" do you mean I am to leave this 
last shirt of your father's half done, and only twenty 
minutes before dinner-time, and all because you're not 
woman enough to go and talk to that chit of a girl? 
What are you afraid of, I should like to know ? You've 
got a tongue of your own, I suppose, and sometimes 
you're apt enough with using it ; and if you can't hold 
your own at your age, why " — 

But curiosity was stronger with Mrs. Harrison than 
even her temper — ^than even her devotion to her 
husband's shirts, and as she spoke she had flung the 
iron angrily upon the stove, torn off her apron, smoothed 
with the palms of her hands her dark, smooth hair, and 
preceded the reluctant Dot down the long passage 
dividing the kitchen and drawing-room doors. 

In the state apartment Rose was discovered still 
engaged in removing cloths and sheets of brown paper 
from articles liable to suffer from the damp. Her 
leisurely manner of proceeding, and the fact that she 
still had her morning lilac print on, and no cuffs^ 
induced Mrs. Harrison to regard her hand-maiden with 
a glance that boded a bad time for Rose later on. The 
same causes helped to make her demeanour to her 
visitor even less encouraging than usual. 

" Our callers most usually come of afternoons," she 
said, with an accent of sharp reproach. "In this 
changeable weather, if we don't cover the steel and the 
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brasses up there's nothing fit to look at, Miss Strong. 
You wished to speak to my daughter?" 

Libbie was a little dismayed at having to confront 
this heated-looking woman, who held her hand upon 
her chest, and drew her breath pantingly, as if she had 
been running, as she addressed her. 

"And you too, of course," she said, looking at the 
unpropitious face with an ingratiating smile, and trying 
to overcome her sense of the chill and the unfriendliness 
of her surroundings. " I have just come from my sister. 
She does not get better, Mrs. Harrison." She paused 
there piteously. It was always difficult for her to speak 
of her sister now. " I want to ask you — do you think, 
as the spring gets forwarder, she will improve?" 

Mrs. Harrison drew in her lips, and shook her head. 

" I can't say," she said grimly. " Her kind of case 
isn't one I've had much experience in, Miss Strong. 
You see, where there's a family, or at least a husband, 
and a house to see after, and things going to rack and 
ruin with a wife out o' the way, she'll generally put 
herself too forward, as you may say, to get about again. 
How old would your little nephew have been if it hadn't 
pleased God to have took him? Isn't it getting on 
for four months. Miss Strong?" 

" Oh, it is not that there has not been time," Libbie 
said. " It is that my sister has lost all strength. 
Sometimes I fear" — 

But there she stopped. She had not yet found 
courage to whisper to mortal what it was she sometimes 
feared. 

Mrs. Harrison dropped her hand from her chest — ^she 
had recovered her breath by now — and rubbed it slowly 
over the other hand, which lay upon her knee. 

" H'm, yes," she said. She made her lips very thin, 
and thoughtfully nodded her head two or three times. 
" Now there was Polly Love," she remarked presently ; 
"she was a wonderful poor thing, g^rl and woman; I 
knew her as both. She took to her bed in the same 
way for a couple of year after she married. Poor Love, 
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her husband, was nearly drove distracted by the expense 
and the ruin. Now that was the Assembly Ball cured 
Polly Love." 

"The what?" Libbie inquired, open-eyed with 
astonishment. 

" A ball the Sparling young fellows gave ; the young 
bachelor farmers, Miss Strong. They'd more money in 
their pockets in those days, and so had their landlords, 
for that matter. From the day she got her invitation 
Polly Love recovered." 

Libbie looked at Mrs. Harrison, half wondering, half 
angry. 

" I do not in the least understand," she said. 

" Mrs. Elgard and fat old Mrs. Love are two very 
different people, mother," Dora interrupted, with a 
cheek ashamedly flushed. " I don't know why we want 
to talk of Mrs. Love." 

"Polly Love wasn't old twenty years ago," Mrs. 
Harrison said doggedly ; " and it was lying on her sofa 
so much made her fat." 

But Libbie turned with dignity from the subject of 
the corpulent unknown lady of indolent habits; she 
turned to Dora — 

" Someone sent us a very horrid paper this morning," 
she said. "You have seen it perhaps? The meeting, 
you know." 

Both women shook their heads. 

" Harrison goes through his paper every day," the 
mother explained ; " he'd as soon miss the sugar in his 
tea as his paper for breakfast. But Dot, she's all for 
novels, the more's the pity ; and as for me, Miss Strong, 
I'm a business woman, and never pretend to anything 
else, and my hands and my head's both too full for 
reading." 

" Tm glcuL you have not seen it It has upset my 
sister. It seems there is a horrid man named Cheek, 
who"— 

"Oh, about the School Board," Mrs. Harrison said, 
enlightened. " Harrison was there at the meeting, Miss 
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Strong. He got the best of it, Cheek did. He's a 
wonderful clever man, — of course his station is low, that 
we're all aware of, but there aren't many in East 
Gramplingham can hold a candle in cleverness to Cheek." 

"He is a wretch!" Dora said indignantly. "They 
should have turned him out of the meeting." 

" Oh, I was sure you would think so," Libbie cried, with 
an eager lightening of her beautiful young face ; " and I 
want you so much to help me. WUl you ? I am sure 
you will. It is to ask Mr. Greene to use his influence 
with him. The dreadful man is his tenant, is he not ? 
Could not he get this Cheek to withdraw? You see, 
although of course he would never be elected a manager, 
he might go on being of annoyance to my sister, 
and"— 

" But, b^ging your pardon, there's every chance he 
will be elected," Mrs. Harrison declared. " Harrison 
thinks he'll come out at the head of the poll ; he've a 
strong following, have Cheek." 

" Yet will you speak to Mr. Greene ? " Libbie went on, 
still appealing to the younger woman ; " it is for my 
sister's sake. And Mr. Greene is so nice. Mr. Arkell 
has often spoken about him and said how nice he is. 
Perhaps if you would remind him of his friendship with 
Mr. Arkell, who " — Libbie's lip quivered for an instant 
here, and her face brightened — ^" who would scorn — scorn 
such an attack upon a man whose office renders him 
defenceless — if you would, he might listen. But of 
course he would listen, for your sake. You will ask 
him?" 

She was a very impetuous girl, and she leant across 
the little table by which she sat, and stretched her hand 
through the innumerable ornaments to lay it upon Dot's 
hand. 

" You will do it for us, will you not, Dora ? " she said, 
with her eager, flashing smile. 

And Dora was not unresponsive to such attack. " I'll 
speak to Herbert, of course," she said. " Mr. Elgard is 
a friend of ours. I'll do what I can." 
8 
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" Yes, that may be, Dot," her mother interrupted ; " no 
doubt you're willing to do what you can, but you 
oughtn't to raise false hopes, for all that. You ought to 
tell Miss Strong that, though Mr. Greene is a friend and 
might do a good deal to favour us, he isn't by no means 
a friend of Mr. Elgard's. The fact is, the two men don't 
hit it off at all, Miss Strong." 

"I am sorry for that," Libbie said, and coloured 
uncomfortably to think she could not also say she was 
surprised. It seemed to her so unlikely that any 
honourable, manly man should approve of her brother- 
in-law. 

"To say the honest truth," went on Mrs. Harrison, 
who was disagreeably fond of proclaiming the honest 
truth when it was, as it generally is, unpalatable, — " to say 
the honest truth, with the exception of us, who have 
always backed him up— for I speak as I find, Miss 
Strong, and Mr. Elgard's behaviour to us have always 
been the gentleman — he haven't so much as to say a 
friend in Uie place. Whether through his fault I won't 
say, or the fault of others, or that things have gone 
against him." 

When Libbie Strong had gone, Dora took occasion 
to upbraid her mother for having insisted in an un- 
necessary manner on this undisputed fact But Mrs. 
Harrison was undaunted. 

** It's best she knew it," she declared. " It's best they 
all knew it, and him too. Who is there now that '11 say 
a word for the man but us ? Even the Cranes — who are 
fit to make your blood boil with thinking every man and 
woman's an angel— even the Major and her are dead 
against Elgard. And how '11 Harbart like to be asked 
to put hisself out for a man he make no secret he don't 
hold with? If you'll take my advice, Dot — and I know 
very well what I'm talking about, mind — ^you'll leave 
Harbart alone in the matter." 

But Dot was not at all likely to take advice. She 
rejected it, as a rule, on principle, and specially resented 
it when applying to her love affairs. Besides, had she 
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not given her promise ? It was young Greene's misfor- 
tune and her own, and perhaps that of other people, 
that the time she chose to perform it was by no means 
propitious. 

• •••■• t 

It was on the following morning that the opportunity 
Dora sought occurred. 

She had carried some broth and a medicine bottle of 
brandy to a certain cottage on the Hollies Farm, where a 
very old man lay a-dying, and Mr. Greene, happening 
to call in her absence, was directed as to which fields to 
cross to meet her returning. 

Now it happened that the vicar of the parish had been 
performing the ministrations of his sacred office by that 
deathbed on that same morning, and when Greene 
caught sight of his betrothed she and the Reverend 
Elgard were leaving the cottage together. 

They did not perceive him at the same instant, and 
they came along very slowly down the field-way, beneath 
the bare brown hedges. 

The morning was raw and damp and cold, offering 
small excuse for lagging feet, the ground slippery and 
sloppy, a grey, wet mist enwrapping the landscape. 
From the bare branches above them accumulated drops 
of moisture splashed now and again upon the vicar's 
broad hat, and upon Dot's, And yet they lingered in 
their progress, and now and again they stopped. 

Greene stood at the gate of that young wheat-field 
whose muddy pathway they were so slowly traversing 
and watched them, angry-eyed. Impatiently he bit at 
the big thumb which was his solace and counsellor on 
trying occasions. 

The pair, walking with down-bent heads, had half 
crossed the field before they were aware of Herbert's 
presence. Seeing him they stopped short, hastily shook 
hands and separated. The parson, going with consider- 
ably increased speed, retraced his steps along the sloppy 
path, which, as it led only to the cottage he had left, 
seemed an unnecessary proceeding. 
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" Is your friend afraid to face me ? " Greene inquired, 
meeting the rather daring smile upon his love's round, 
pretty face with a lowered brow. 

''Afraid?" echoed Dora. She, raised her head and 
flushed to her brow, at once on the defensive for herself 
and her vicar. ''Afraid? Why should he be afraid? 
Of you ? What do you mean ? You will be expecting 
me to be afraid of you next, I suppose ? But you'll 
find yourself mistaken, Herbert" 

" I don't want you to be afraid," he said, still looking 
very black, "and I don't want to quarrel; but I 
suppose I've a right to ask what you and Elg^rd are 
doing here, mooning about in the mud ? And whether 
it pleases you or not, Dora, I shall say, what I've said 
a dozen times before, that I don't like the man, and I 
don't approve of his acquaintance with you." Then his 
tone changed from anger to sentiment, and he grew 
conciliatory in an injured way; "And if you'll think a 
bit, Dora, and be fair to me, you'll acknowledge I'm in 
a position with regard to you to expect my feelings and 
my wishes to be consulted to a certain extent It isn't 
much I ask of you, but " — 

"Will you open the gate?" she said. "Do you see 
that you are keeping me in a puddle ? I have no desire 
' to moon ' with you in the mud at anyrate." 

He looked at her doubtfully for a moment, and let 
her through the gate ; then, as she would have quickly 
passed him, he put his hand upon her shoulder and 
stayed her. His hand lay there with a lover's pressure, 
and his tone grew more persuasive, but he would not 
leave his subject 

" Come, Dot, I don't want to be unreasonable. How 
came you and Elgard together this morning ? Come I " 

" Old Todd is dying. I went to see him. Mr. Elgard 
was praying with him. Is there any harm in that, then ? " 

"In Elgard's praying? no more harm than good, I 
daresay. Why can't old Todd pray for himself or get 
you to pray for him, instead of having a sneaking 
beggar like that to hang about his deathbed?" 
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Poor Greene's jealous anger was so apt to get the 
better of his discretion ! Dora pulled herself away from 
the young man's heavy hand. 

'' I hate to have to mention the name of Mr. Elgard 
to you," she said. ** You are so stubborn and so pre- 
judiced, and so ridiculously unreasonable. And yet, 
to-day I must mention it, because I've promised." 

Then in a few rather sullen words she told of Libbie's 
visit, and of the request that she had made. 

"Speak to Cheek!" Greene said; "pooh, nonsense! 
Use my influence with him ! Why, what influence have 
I ? The man hires a house and a bit of land from me ; 
if I turned him out of that he could get into three other 
places in the parish for less rent to-morrow. Besides, 
what is the parson to me that I should quarrel with a 
tenant who suits me on his account ?" 

"Very well, please yourself. I did not propose it. 
Libbie Strong thought you might do them this little 
kindness for Mr. Arkell's sake." 

At that Greene laughed scornfully, striding along 
now by Dora's side. 

" A great love Arkell had for the parson, hadn't he? " 
he asked with contempt. " Arkell's sake, indeed ! " 

''And she was even so foolish as to imagine you 
might perform such a trifling act of good-nature for 
mine," Dora said, holding her head very high, and 
speaking with an air of patient disdain. 

Perhaps Greene's head was a little muddled by the 
fog and his uneasy jealousy combined, for he put 
his own, and a wrong, construction on the words, and 
he waxed in an instant furiously angry. 

"For yours?" he repeated. "For your sake? I 
wonder, if she said them, that you dare repeat the words 
to me. And how dared she say them ? What does 
she think Elgard is to you, pray, that she must go about 
coupling your name and his ? And small wonder — small 
wonder, I say, when every night of his life he is at your 
place, busy making fools of you and your mother ; so 
that I who have every right there have to keep out of 
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the way for very sickness. While you, in all your spare 
minutes, are to be found wandering about the lanes and 
spooning and praying with him at convenient deathbeds. 
For your sake — good Heaven ! " 

Dora, taken utterly by surprise, had stopped and 
confronted him. She was so astonished and angry that 
she had to make a great struggle with herself to keep 
calm enough to speak. 

" You have insulted me," she said. " It isn't the first 
time, and I have put up with it ; it'll be the last I 
will never put up with it again. I have tried, because 
you asked me, and father and mother asked me, but 
I can't I will not make myself miserable by marrying 
a savage, jealous man ! I'll — go single till I die first ! " 

Her face and brow had crimsoned with what seemed 
to her righteous wrath, but poor Greene's broad red-and- 
brown cheeks had paled as much as was possible to their 
weather-beaten condition. His lip trembled for an 
instant, and then drew itself into the straight line which 
meant mischief. 

"Do you mean that?" he asked. He held himself 
quiet by an effort, but his voice was hoarse and rough. 
" Is it to be all up between us ? You mean it ? " 

"I mean it Yes; why should I make myself 
wretched and throw myself away, to be watched and 
suspected and bullied by a man like you ? so coarse and 
violent You — don't understand me — ^you never have, 
and you don't care to. It is only your horses and your 
bullocks and turnips you understand. Go back to 
them — go back to them — and let me be." 

" By God, I will ! " he said, his lips white and dry, 
" I'll let you be. You shan't be asked again by me to 
throw yourself away. But the man — the rascal that's 
at the bottom of it, that's taught you to play fast and 
loose with me, he shall suffer for it, so help me 
Heaven!" 

With that he turned away ; not for an instant did he 
pause, he gave not another glance in her face. Splash- 
ing along the muddy road he went. 
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Dot stood still and watched him go. She was too 
angry for the moment to be either frightened or 
repentant. She saw his broad, determined back recede 
with only a startled anger in the soft dark eyea which 
bad worked such havoc in poor Greene's hot heart 

"A nice chance of happiness we should have had 
together!" Dot said in indignant soliloquy. "In a 
fortnight he would have thrashed me as I once saw him 
thrash that brute of a horse he rides. And a couple of 
years ago who would have thought that he was that 
kind of man ? Let him go ! Let my father and mother 
storm ! It is I who would have to marry him, not they, 
I know one person, at anyrate, who will not blame 
me — who will say I have done what is right." 



CHAPTER XII 
A MESSENGER OF LOVE 

THAT person whose approbation Miss Harrison, by 
nature of the defective reasoning power and moral 
obliquity of woman, did most ardently covet and most 
highly prize, was on the evening of the same day 
preparing to spend an agreeable hour or so in her 
society and in that of her mother. 

Towards the end of the afternoon it was customary 
now for Mrs. Elgard to come downstairs and to take up 
a position upon a couch in the dining-room, where she 
would remain until after the vicar's dinner was disposed 
of, when she would again retire to her bedroom. 

Her husband always assisted her to perform the 
descent and ascent, becoming happily daily less of a 
difficulty to her now; he would then return to spend 
his lonely evening. He had a great deal, by the way, 
to say about the loneliness of his evenings; and he 
managed to slur over the fact that most of them were 
spent in the comfortable warmth of the Hollies sitting- 
room, in the soothing society of the two dear women. 

On this particular night Miriam had sat later than 
usual, for she was feeling stronger and she had forced 
him to discuss with her the pending School Board 
election and various other matters which he would have 
found it pleasanter to shirk. 

" Have you seen the Harrisons lately ? What do 
they say about it ? " she had asked ; and he had at once 
made the brilliant suggestion that he would go, there 
and then, to hear. He had cheered up wonderfully 
when she had approved the plan, becoming quite alert 

ISO 
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" I will go at once, dear love," he had said. 

He arose and stood before the looking-glass, and 
patted with tender fingers those waves of fair hair about 
whose arrangement he was so particular, blinking at 
himself approvingly through his spectacles. Then he 
had pulled aside the heavy curtain which had replaced 
the folding-doors in Mr. Welch's time separating the 
two rooms, and had gone to the library to operate on 
his black coat with the clothes-brush always lying on 
the table there. 

As he stood tenderly whisking his person, pulling 
down his waistcoat, arranging his cuffs, the door was 
opened, and a visitor who had never entered the walls 
of the Vicarage in all his life before was announced. 

" Mr. Harrison to see you, sir," the servant said. 

The vicar paused in his occupation and looked at his 
visitor, wondering more than a little; for at that hour 
the honest farmer was generally known to be fulfilling 
a standing engagement at the Red Lion, Sparling. 
Then Elgard's face broke into the genial, welcoming 
smiles appropriate to the occasion. For whether the 
clergyman's heart were in the right place or no, about 
which there might be a variety of opinions, his manners 
were always kind and effusive. 

" Mr. Harrison ! " he cried in tones, judiciously mingled, 
of delight and surprise. He went forward and cordially 
grasped the coat-sleeve of the man, having failed some- 
how to get at his hand, and he laid the clothes-brush, 
which he still held, affectionately against bis visitor's 
breast "At last you've granted my oft-repeated 
request and have come to see me I And it's like an 
angel's visit, you know, for I was thinking of you — 
thinking of you — and was just going down to consult 
you and your good ladies on a certain matter. Think 
of an angel, you know, and his wings — ^you've heard the 
saying? Sit down, Mr. Harrison. Sit down. Do sit 
down." 

Harrison was a man well fitted to receive long-winded 
introductory speeches, for he never dreamt of making an 
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interruption. He was himself slow of speech — ^perhaps 
the vicar had not heard him utter a couple of score 
words in the three years he had known him. It was 
not so much that he was devoid of ideas. He had them 
at times ; and under the stimulus of a glass or two of 
hot grog, and in the agreeable society of the Red Lion 
bar, he would occasionally find himself drawn on to give 
them tongue. But even then he greatly preferred that 
another should anticipate and interpret his thought, and 
would give a long-drawn " Ah I " of relief and acqui- 
escence and admiration when he recognised the child 
of his own labouring brain thus miraculously bom into 
the world. The hideousness of the " abyss between the 
thought and its expression" was a mysterious terror 
well known to Mr. Harrison. But the opinions he con- 
ceived he had the merit of conceiving strongly. He 
was not a sprightly man, nor did he take optimistic 
views. He called himself a Conservative, and gave his 
vote in that interest, but he was firmly of opinion that 
the country was going to the dogs ; that the laws and 
institutions were iniquitous ; and the government, what- 
ever party might be in power, as badly managed as the 
climate and the seasons and the rainfall, and the weeds 
and the crops — all of which, according to poor Harrison's 
opinion, were ridiculously ** muddled up." 

He was a short, thick-set man, fairly well dressed, but 
owing to his unruly crop of abundant black hair, his 
bristly black beard, the long hairs of the same ebony 
hue that grew from his ears and in little patches of 
reprehensible exuberance about his nose and cheeks, 
he was of untidy and rough appearance. His eyes had 
been, perhaps, at her age, like Dora's, lustrous and dark 
and soft But they were dulled and bleared now by 
years and losses, and the drink which should have 
drowned remembrance of the losses. They were at 
present by no means lustrous, and they looked at 
Elgard with no softness in their glance. 

" You were going down to my place, sir, did I under- 
stand you ? " he asked, gazing wiUiout a smile upon the 
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smiling clergyman, and removing himself out of reach 
of his hand and his clothes-brush. 

"To consult you, Mr. Harrison. Sit down — do sit 
down. To ask your advice about these attacks that are 
being made on me." 

Harrison shook his head. "I know nothing about 
'em," he said ; " they're your concern, Mr. Elgard. I'm 
afraid I've no advice to give. Tm glad I stopped you, 
sir — I'm glad I come in time. For I come to ask you, 
for the present, to keep away from my place — not to 
come down there to consult me, sir, nor yet for no other 
purpose." 

The vicar stared for a moment, feeble with astonish- 
ment Then he fell back a few paces, hastily pulled the 
curtain dividing the two rooms closer, and sank into 
a chair against it, where he sat and huddled himself 
together and embraced himself after his usual habit 
when things were going badly. 

"You must really explain yourself, Mr. Harrison, if 
you please," be said ; but he turned away his head from 
the man he addressed, and looked down at his toes, 
which were uneasily working in his boots, as if all his 
interest were centred in their movements. 

" I don't know that I need to explain," Harrison said 
slowly. " The fact that I don't wish to see you, for the 
present, in my home would be sufficient for any gentle- 
man, I take it, Mr. Elgard." 

Elgard shook his head and smiled at his toes. " It 
is hardly sufficient, Mr. Harrison, and yet — let it stand. 
You and Mrs. Harrison have doubtless tired of befriend- 
ing a man universally ill-treated, cruelly misunderstood 
and maligned. You have gone over to the enemy, Mr. 
Harrison. Although I am deeply grieved, I don't know 
that I should be surprised." 

" My wife is aware of the message I bring here to- 
night," Harrison said ; " she is aware and she approve. 
As to whether you've been onfarely used in the parish, 
sir, tha's a question that lay between you and your con- 
science. My wife and me have nothing to do with that. 
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We have to do with the peace and the — ^the sacredness 
of our home ; we are concerned in the welfare of our 
girL And tha's why she and me — that ain't agreed on 
all subjects, I confess — are agreed at the last on this. 
And we ask you, sir, to keep away, to meddle and mar 
no more, to ha' done with interference." 

Miriam sitting up aghast, trembling on her couch, 
might have expected then to hear an indignant burst of 
anger and denial from her husband. If so, she listened 
in vain. He only hugged himself a little closer in his 
arms, only bent his head a little lower for the more con- 
venient scrutiny of the restless toes. There seemed quite 
a long pause before he spoke, and then his voice was bland 
and conciliatory. 

^ Some mischief has been made between us, Mr. 
Harrison," he said, — " between your good wife and me. 
Except for the spiritual good of the members of your 
household I should not dream of interfering. As a 
Christian and a gentleman, I give you my word that I 
have not done so." 

Mr. Harrison evidently was not mollified by the 
assurance; his voice rose several tones higher — 

'* You have had nothing to do with the breaking off 
of matters for the second time between my daughter and 
young Greene of Honey-pot Farm ? Your word as a 
gentleman you give that you've had nothing to do with 
that?" 

'* Until this moment, when you tell me of it, I was not 
even aware that the rupture had occurred. I have not 
thought Miss Harrison quite happy in her engagement 
— ^that she intended to break it I neither knew nor dreamt 
of." 

He lifted his head and looked at his visitor as he spoke. 
" Nor dreamt of," he repeated. 

"Ahl Harbart Greene himself is of a difTrent 
opinion," Harrison said, with a disheartening air of being 
not at all impressed, for his own part "To tell the 
honest truth, Mr. Elgard — which is best in dealing with 
all kind of folks, I think you'll say, sir — I don't believe 
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in it. My wife — now the matter have been put to her 
as Harbart see it (and he weren't in no mood when he 
come down to-day for mincing matters, nor yet for picking 
his words), she don't believe in it, nayther." 

" You wrong me grievously, indeed you wrong me, my 
dear friend," the vicar said. "You accuse me — Mr. 
Greene accuses me, I suppose — of influencing Miss 
Harrison. Ask her. Ask Miss Harrison." 

" I have asked her," the other said. " And for the first 
time in our lives, Mr. Elgard, there have been hard words 
and bad blood between my girl and me. And that I've 
got to thank you for. And so I ask you," he said, 
stooping stiffly for the hat which he had deposited on a 
chair on entering, " I ask you, sir, to keep away, to 
meddle no more, lest worse come of it." 

Without looking at him he nodded in the direction of 
the vicar and moved to the door. Elgard regarded his 
retreating form wistfully for a moment, and Sien called 
to him. 

" Mr. Harrison — stay," he said. " One moment, stay. 
You have been very hospitable to me. The greatest 
kindness I have experienced in East Gramplingham has 
been shown me at the hands of your wife. Mr. Harrison, 
besides the natural g^ratitude I feel as a man, I am a 
Christian. It is my duty as well as my desire to live at 
peace with my neighbours. You are mistaken. Your 
wife is mistaken. Mr. Greene is terribly mistaken. 
Once more I have been wrongfully judged ; I am inured 
to that — unhappily inured. Since this mistake in which 
I am involved has arisen, give me the chance of putting 
it right If a rupture has occurred, let me be the peace- 
maker ; let me see Mr. Greene ; let me speak one word 
of counsel to your daughter. Will you at least allow me 
that privilege ? " 

" No ! " Harrison said. He had paused while the other 
spoke, his back to the room, the door-handle in his hand. 
He almost shouted the word, making the vicar jump by 
the unexpected vigour of the tone, proving that for all 
the habitual silence and dulness and slow patience of the 
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man there was passion still at the heart of him ; that, in 
spite of the apathy and insensibility which had seemed 
to Elgard to encase him impenetrably, he still had his 
vulnerable point " No ! " he thundered. " Let my 
daughter alone— do you hear?" 

With that he pulled-to the door behind him, and Miriam 
heard him stump away. 

Pushing aside the heavy curtain she came a few steps 
into the room, and leant against the library table and 
looked at her husband. He was still absorbed, apparently, 
in the contemplation of his boot-points, but presently he 
lifted his head and glanced at her. 

" Nice lot of people I have to put up with, have I not, 
dear love?" he said, smiling widely as if not at all dis- 
pleased. '' Charming set of animals for a gentleman to 
be cast amongst 1 " 

"What are you going to do about it?" she asked. 
Her always pale face was of an ashen whiteness ; the 
blue eyes, enlarged by illness, shone from their black 
circles with an unwonted light of anger in their beautiful 
depths. She certainly was not of the virago type of 
woman. It was not possible to her to storm and upbraid 
and lament. She held herself with no conscious restraint, 
nor longed for that ordinary feminine vent ; it was natural 
to her, over the private griefs and angers and disgusts of 
her heart, to be as dumb, from different causes, as was 
natural to Mr. Harrison himself. Yet all she felt he 
might have seen in her face had he looked. 

" Do ? " he repeated. " Nothing, dear Miriam. What 
would you have me to do ? " 

'* Those two have been attached to each other for years. 
If you have had anything to do with separating them, it 
seems to me you should do something. It is not a thing 
to smile about. You can't pass over it so. These people 
have been your friends — ^you can't be indifferent You 
must — you sAauId feel something at being turned from 
their door. The disgrace of it, if nothing else» you can 
feell" 

"Disgrace?" he said; "what is it you mean? How 
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can the actions of such a set affect me? You speak of 
what you do not understand — it were better to remain 
silent, as I shall — as I shall. While my conscience 
acquits me I am free of the only disgrace I fear. I de- 
fend myself to no one." 

That was a sentiment of which Miriam earlier in their 
career might have approved — it had less than no weight 
with her now. He had the air, however, of having risen 
considerably in his own estimation. He got up and 
betook himself to the fireplace, and assumed the Briton's 
attitude there, and gleamed upon her from an altitude as 
it were. 

" What do you suppose are to me the loves of the 
Harrisons and the Greenes?" he demanded loftily. 
*' The erroneous impression that I was about to marry 
her daughter may have entered the mother's head, and 
produced a soreness — a soreness." 

'' Need we go into that ? " Miriam asked, flushing hotly. 
^ You have spoken of it before. It is such a theme on 
which a gentleman would be silent, I imagine." 

" With my wife," he said, " I prefer to be open. None 
of these things, dear Miriam, can make a difference 
between you and me." 

'* None," she admitted, swiftly turning her face to him. 
" Say what you like to me — it makes no difference." 

" I was going simply to point out to you that she — 
the old lady — made a mistake before and has blundered 
again." 

"And the father? and Mr. Greene?" Miriam quietly 
reminded him. "It is a matter on which you can at 
least put Mr. Greene right," she went on, speaking with 
greater eagerness. "Mr. Greene has not, at present, 
turned you from his doors. You can go to him and tell 
him he is mistaken. Make him acknowledge his mistake 
not only to you but to the Harrisons. You can do that 
if he is wrong — ^you must do it, and at once. Go to- 
night. Simon, will you go to him to-night ? " 

" I will help you up to bed to-night, and at once," he 
said. " Dear love, you are looking positively corpse-like. 
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Think a little more of your health and my consequent 
comfort, child, and less of what appears to you to be 
my du^, and it will be better for both of us— far 
better." 

" Then, if not to-night, will you go to Mr. Greene in 
the morning, early ? " 

"Come to bed r 

" But will you ? I want your promise that you will 
do something ; give me your promise." 

" rU promise anjrthing," he said, with a sudden change 
of tone ; — " anything, if you'll only go to bed and leave 
me alone." 

She had laid her hand, to raise herself, on the arm he 
held out to her, but he suddenly snatched away this 
support and walked from her. His habitual placidity 
gave way sometimes with her. It had given way 
now. 

" You badger, and badger, and give me no peace," he 
said, his face becoming angrily pink to the very waves 
of his hair. " Why should I submit to it ? Why should 
I sacrifice my own judgment and tie myself down to 
please you ? And what do you do to please me ? What ? 
What? Leave me alone. I will not be badgered." 

He walked away from her into the next room as he 
delivered himself of this speech, frowning angrily upon 
the carpet, muttering the words below his breath. When 
Miriam, later, having dragged herself, with many pauses 
to rest, from table to chair, from chair to door, was on 
her way upstairs, she stopped to rest upon the baluster, 
and looked down upon him through the open door, 
sitting over the fire in the dining-room. His arms 
embraced each other, his head was sunk upon his chest, 
his shoulders were hunched in a protest against the 
rough treatment of the world and the failure of 
sympathy on the part of his wife. 

Very lonely he looked in his wife's sick and sorry 
eyes — lonely and forsaken. A rush of pity that was not 
akin to love, as in the ordinary acceptation of the 
proverb, but to that diviner instinct, that holier love, 
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called charity, made her pause in her difficult ascent. 
Her head was giddy from weakness, she lacked the 
strength to retrace her steps and go to him, but very 
softly and sorrowfully she called his name. 

He seemed to hug himself closer, his head dropped 
lower upon his chest 

'* Simon 1 Come to me. I want your help," she 
softly called. 

He got up then, and with his eyes, behind their glasses, 
down-bent, and with a pucker of irritation upon his 
brow, he crossed the room, and, without a glance in her 
direction, smartly closed the door upon himself and 
his wrongs. 

It was not until late on the following*^ afternoon that 
she saw him. She was not surprised to find he did not 
appear in her room, as his custom was, before she was 
dressed in the morning, for she had become tolerably 
acquainted now with his habit of retiring into himself, of 
sulking ; the only expression of wrath which he allowed 
himself. She had known him, when displeased with her, 
to stay away from her presence for days at a time. 

She had been occupying her couch in the dining-room 
for some time when at length he appeared. To her 
great surprise he approached her with one of his widest 
smiles. It was evident that he was pleased with her, 
himself, and the rest of the world. He bent down and 
tenderly smoothed his wife's abundant brown hair, and 
laid a kiss upon her cheek, and held and caressed her 
hand. 

"And how is my dear love to-day?" he inquired. 
"Brighter and stronger? Come, that is well. A little 
stronger and a little brighter, and so we go pn. And 
whom does my dearest think I nearly brought home 
with me, now ? — should have brought home, only that 
he wouldn't come. Whom does she think ? " 

Miriam shook her head, being, in truth, unable to 
think of a single person in the parish who willingly 
would have entered their doors. 
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"Then what do you say to 'Harbart'?" the vicar 
asked facetiously. "You know 'Harbart,' dear wife? 
The love-lorn youth of whom we spoke last night? 
Greene ! " 

" You nearly brought him home ? " 

" Certainly. That is, I asked him to come. We are 
the best of friends, he and I — the very best Now, then, 
does this dear, anxious wife of mine see that I am 
capable of managing such little unpleasantnesses as they 
arise in my own way? Will she acknowledge at last 
that I am to be trusted ? " 

He was occasionally seized with an access of aflfection 
for his wife which expended itself in playful blandish- 
ments. He would at such trying moments hang above 
her and caress her until she was faint from want of air 
and sick with impatience. It was not until Juliana, 
always mysteriously aware of his neighbourhood, was 
heard mewing at the door that he ceased on the present 
occasion his flattering attentions, or rather transferred 
them to that favoured animal. 

Then Miriam found breath enough to question him, 
but with no very satisfactory result 

He had been sent for to attend the old dying Todd in 
the morning. He had gone to administer to him the 
last sacrament. Oddly enough, he had found little Miss 
Harrison there. They leaving together, he had seized 
the opportunity, and had remonstrated with her on her 
conduct with regard to Greene. 

She was a difficult little puss, like Juliana — a naughty 
puss sometimes, and self-willed and unreasonable. 
Because her father and mother wished her to many 
Greene, was she to marry him against her inclination ? 
Yet with a little tactful treatment on the vicar's part 
even rebellious little Miss Dora had given way, and she 
had sent a message to Mr. Greene — a message which, of 
course, must be a secret even from Juliana, even from the 
vicar's dear wife — which he — happy messenger ! — happy 
messenger of love and peace and joy ! — had carried. 

Greene — poor, over-fed, bovine youth — was delighted 
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— oh, indeed overjoyed eventually, although a little 
difficult and doubtful at first. 

The consequence was that the Reverend Simon was 
now go-between, reconciler, love-maker for the pair. 
For Dora's dignity had been very much hurt by her 
parents' behaviour in the last crisis, and her feelings 
exceedingly lacerated ; and she would not consent to be 
reconciled to them, nor to give up the grievance she 
had against them, nor to give them the pleasure of 
knowing she had acted as they were longing to have her 
act ; and so she had decreed that Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
should be punished for their sins by being kept in 
ignorance of the joyful tidings for a while. 

So the vicar was now the trusted friend of the young 
people. Greene, in consequence of Elgard's services, 
had offered to withdraw from the candidature for the 
School Board, and the necessity for an election was 
happily over. He had, besides, promised to interview 
the ruffian Cheek, and had undertaken, at the fair Dora's 
special request, that the trouble from that quarter should 
cease. 

No wonder that the clergyman was in the best of 
spirits. The consciousness of having made two of his 
parishioners happy, and of having accomplished a good 
stroke to his own account at the same time, was enough 
to make any man cheerful. He chose to treat the 
incident in a facetious manner, relating what he saw fit 
to relate to Juliana and Miriam impartially ; declaring, 
in conclusion, that all had gone merrily as a marriage- 
bell, and promising them — ^the lady and the cat — in his 
lightest, liveliest manner, that, their ears being well open, 
after the manner of the ears of females and of pussies, 
they would probably hear the sound of a marriage- 
bell sooner than they expected — sooner than they 
expected. 

** And now, dear love," he asked, smiling at his wife in 
conclusion, "tell me that I have done a good day's 
work." 

Miriam, of course, gave him that assurance. And, 
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although some details connected with his interview with 
Dora had been omitted, and some rough places in the 
fulfilment of his mission to Greene glossed over, it is 
possible that he had meant to do well, and that he 
thought that he had succeeded. 



CHAPTER XIII 
DORA WEARS "THE GREY" 

IT was about a week after that occasion on which the 
vicar of East Gramplingham had so efficiently 
played the part of mediator between two of his parish- 
ioners, that Dora of the Hollies came downstairs early 
one morning equipped for walking. 

She opened the door of that room where the Harrison 
family took their meals, and where also most of their 
family life was passed. It was the room which Elgard 
had called his ''refuge/' and where for the last three 
years many of his pleasantest hours had been spent 

A shabby room. Only the worst of the furniture, too 
dingy and old-fashioned for the two other far smarter 
downstair apartments, had been stowed away here, but 
it all looked very home-like and comfortable. Not 
Dora herself, certainly not her father or mother, was 
ever really at ease in any other room. 

It was empty now. A big log of wood, which had 
been crackling cheerfully at breakfast-time, had nearly 
burnt itself out Dora's dog, a little terrier, given her 
when she had been almost a child by the ever-affectionate 
Herbert, lay on the hearth. His bright eyes shone upon 
her through his shaggy hair, and he gave a feeble yap of 
welcome to his mistress, but he was too old, and too 
lazy, and too comfortable to make a further effort 

"Hi, Dandy 1" Dora said dispiritedly. She did not 
go into the room yet, but stood at the door, looking 
round. 

Before her father's chair by the fireplace — the news- 
paper thrown down at its side as he had finished with it 

us 
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— Mr. Harrison's great slippers stood. They stood there 
on the shabby rug in the glow of the hearth every 
morning, waiting for Dot to carry them away. She was 
a lazy little girl, and had but few duties, so that these 
few silways assumed the greater importance to herself 
and to oUier people. This was one of the grave tasks 
imposed on her, the removing of her father's slippers. 
Another was the unfolding of the newspaper ; another 
the placing ready to his hand, when he should come 
home at night, the materials for brewing that " thimble- 
ful " of grog which Harrison required for the soothing of 
his nerves before he could fall into the peaceful sleep of 
the just and the well-replenished by the side of his 
wife. 

Her mother's chair stood opposite, and between them 
was a small and creaking seat of basket-work, which 
since Dot could remember had been called her own, and 
which she used only on those occasions when her mother 
and she were "out," or when she was wearing a new 
frock whose freshness must not be endangered by 
Dora's sitting on the favourite stool on the hearthrug at 
her mother's feet 

Oh, the years and the years and the years that she 
had sat there 1 — in the long winter evenings, or on those 
lazy half-hours after breakfast and dinner, when it wasn't 
dairy or baking day and there wasn't "a wash on." 
And Mrs. Harrison, who was a snappish, unlovable 
difficult woman to the rest of the world, had known how 
to pass gentle fingers through her daughter's soft, curled 
hair, and to love the pressure of the pretty plump 
shoulders against her knee. 

Dot, in spite of the new dress of grey cloth she was 
wearing, its smart white waistcoat hidden away under a 
long grey boa, was not looking her best to-day. She 
was pale, and what Mrs. Harrison had mentally termed 
" watery." She had grown thinner too of late ; and as 
she looked around the familiar room her lip trembled. 

Then she walked in and patted Dandy's wiry head, 
and picked up her father's down-at-heel slippers, without 
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even glancing at the grey suede gloves she wore to see 
if they suffered by the contact. She refolded his news- 
paper too, and laid it carefully in its place on the little 
table beside his chair, and placed the black-looking 
wooden pipe and the ash-tray and the match-box upon 
it to keep it flat. Then, with one more lingering look, 
she went out and closed the door softly, as one closes it 
upon the dead. 

She was in an unusual mood this morning. A warmth 
and comfort-loving creature, the garden held attraction 
for her only in the balmy days still far ahead. For 
months she had kept away from it. Yet now, on this 
raw February morning, with muddy gravel and sodden 
grass under foot, and a cutting wind stinging her cheek, 
she faithfully walked the length of each garden path, 
sat in the overgrown arbour, where she had played as a 
child, risked the plumes of her grey hat beneath the 
untrimmed beech avenue. She paused a moment by a 
clump of snowdrops growing at the root of a great 
holly-tree on the lawn — half stooped to gather them — 
then, the desire to possess them failing her, moved on. 

Groing back to the house again, she stopped by the 
kitchen window, standing half concealed by a knotted 
mass of leafless honeysuckle which had broken loose from 
the wall and swayed in the wintry wind against the 
pane. 

Within, her mother stood, her bare arms plunged to 
her elbows in a huge pan of meal-flour. For that was 
baking morning, and Mrs. Harrison never yet had met 
with a servant fit to be trusted with the making and the 
baking of bread. Rose, the housemaid, was in trouble 
as usual ; the sound of her mother's high scolding voice 
came to Dora standing there in her pretty finery. 

That breach which had been made between mother 
and daughter by Dora's second rejection of Herbert 
Greene had not yet been healed. There was a soreness 
between them and a sense of injury ; and Mrs. Harrison 
would not come off her stilts to make it up with Dot, 
and Dot would not take her mother into her confidence in 
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the matter of the rash and foolish enterprise to which 
she had now committed herself. 

Yet very wistfully tiie girl looked at her mother's 
face ; the sound of the scolding voice in its familiarity 
was musical to her ears. There came a lull in the 
storm. Rose's delinquencies, whatever they were, had 
been set in order before her, dilated on, temporarily 
disposed of. 

''What in the world b Miss Dora doing?" the shrill 
voice presently went on. "Go into the sitting-room, 
Rose, and make up the fire ; take a log of wood with 
you, don't shovel on a bushel of coals — coals are roared 
out quite quick enough in the kitchen — and come back 
and tell me what Miss Dora is doing." 

"Miss Dora ain't in the sittin'-room," Rose declared 
sullenly, going on with the wiping of her teacups. 

" How do you know that ? Where is she, then ? " 

"Why, there she be," said Rose gloomily, nodding 
toward the window. 

Mrs. Harrison looked up with a violent start. Very 
small shocks were apt to upset the equilibrium of the 
bustling, energetic, irritable woman, and to cause quite 
disproportionate effects of havoc in her phj^ical 
structure. 

" Whatever do the girl mean, standing up there like a 
ghost and frightening me out of my -seven senses?" she 
panted angrily, leaning heavily widi one hand upon the 
bread-pan, the other pressed wildly to her apron-bib. 
"Dora, I sayl What have you got on? Whatever 
have you been and put on your grey, and all jrour 
things, at this time in the morning for ? " 

In her excitement she dashed her hands into a basin 
of dry flour, wrung off the warm masses of bread from 
her fingers, and flew to the window. 

" I said I'd have none of them trossow dresses inter- 
fered with if there was to be no wedding," she cried 
excitedly, tapping at the pane ; but she spoke only to 
the empty landscape, and the tossing bare branches and 
the dreary wind. 
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Dora had darted round the side of the house and was 
gone. 

Mrs. Harrison, with the expression of finding things 
in general really beyond the endurance of one immacu- 
late, much-tried woman, looked up at the watery sky. 

" Nice sort of morning," she ejaculated, " for putting 
on the grey, of all things — that a drop of rain would 
spoilt The 'goin' away' gown and all, that was to 
have been 1 I'm sure I don't know what '11 be the end 
of it I never see such a girl 1 " 

She might have gone on then to further dreary 
soliloquy — so upset was she, but that Rose just here 
unintentionally created a diversion. In staring at her 
mistress and enjoying the spectacle of her discomfiture, 
in approving heartily of Miss Dora's determination to 
wear " the grey " in spite of her mother, this unfortunate 
young person had become so absorbed in outward events 
that she quite lost sight of the duty in hand. She 
proceeded therefore to let down and smash on the bricks 
a portion of the breakfast-service which, under her 
mistress's supervision, she had been employed in washing 
up. 

This disaster had the effect of sending even Dora and 
** the grey " into temporary oblivion. For the next bad 
quarter of an hour the mind and the energies of her 
exasperated mistress were fully employed in giving 
expression, for the benefit of the ungrateful Rose, to the 
thoughts which filled her laden breast. 

Dora, hastily escaping from the neighbourhood of the 
house, and making her way hurriedly across a meadow 
or two, gained the road. 

A quarter of a mile farther on the church was reached. 
And here was the church door open, and, as Dora 
hesitated half a minute at the gate, Herbert Greene 
came, bare-headed, from the porch, and, walking to meet 
her aidown the little path, grasped Dora's grey-gloved, 
small hand in his ; then, his head bent down encour- 
agingly over her, led her through the churchyard and 
the porch and so into the cold and empty aisle. And 
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there was Mn Elgard in full canonicals beaming upon 
the approaching pair from the altar rails. His deep 
sweet voice rang through the desolate church as Dora, 
shivering, sank on her knees before him. 

In the course of a few minutes she and the young 
man kneeling at her side were man and wife. 

It was a bare and uninspiriting ceremony, but Dora 
had no right to complain of that It was she who in her 
wilfulness had insisted that so it should be. If she must 
marry Herbert Greene, she would do it at once, she 
had declared, and she would do it secretly. If these 
conditions were broken, if time were given her, if a fuss 
were made, she might change her mind again. She had 
no cause for complaint — only the chill of the church and 
the loneliness struck drearily to her heart. 

Awkwardly enough the young couple stood looking 
at each other in the vestry. Their names had been 
signed, and the name of the bricklayer and plasterer, 
who was also clerk of the parish, and the cross of P^gy 
Buck, the old woman who cleaned out the church, and 
who was poor Dot's sole bridesmaid. There had been 
a hideous, dark moment in Herbert's mind, when the 
thought had crossed it that the parson might claim his 
privilege and kiss the bride. But this had happily 
passed The atmosphere was too depressing to suggest 
such exhibition of warm feeling, or Elgard was too 
politic. 

Dora, bewildered, frightened, trembling, had only 
found her hand clasped with the soft, long pressure she 
knew so well, had felt the blue eyes gleaming upon her 
through their glasses, had heard the conventional wishes 
for her happiness. These last were repeated with the 
vicar's hand on Greene's shoulder — and then Dora's old 
life was over and done with, and the new one b^un. 

So cold and strange the beginning! When Herbert 
pulled her hand through his arm and walked with her 
again down the aisle, stopping on his way to give a 
handsome donation to the plasterer, and calling down 
upon his own head and that of his wife by the like means 
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the copious blessings of Peggy Buck, the vicar was still 
on her oth^r side. She said nothing to him ; she had 
spoken indeed not one word since the service, but at the 
porch, when Elgard held out his hand to her in smiling 
farewell, the blood flew to her pretty pale face. She 
looked at her husband, saying for his part a quite un- 
emotional good-bye to the clergyman, with soft, dark, 
imploring eyes. But Herbert either did not or would 
not understand. 

" Aren't you coming with us ? Won't you come and 
help to break it to mother? " Dot cried, half clinging to 
the vicar's hand for a moment, and with a fluttering lip. 

He smiled and shrugged his shoulders. '* Not I," he 
said, ** not I, Mrs. Dora. Mr. Greene has many a soft 
word to whisper to you that he won't want me to hear. 
You must not ask me to put myself in such a false posi- 
tion. No. Now that I have been of some service to 
you — given you both the wish of your hearts — I will say, 
Bless you t God bless you both t and vanish." 



CHAPTER XIV 
HOW THE NEWS WAS BROKEN 

« T THOUGHT Mr. Elgard would have come with 

X us. I meant him to come. You should have 
asked him/' Greene's wife said to him as they started on 
their married way. 

" My darling, why ? " Greene asked. He had retained 
her hand on his arm, and was squeezing it with all the 
fervour of newly-wedded feeling to his side. 

" I wanted him to be reconciled to poor father and 
mother before I went away," Dora explained, with a 
quiver of the lip over the impending departure. 

" Oh, he'll manage that all right," Herbert said, anxious 
to dismiss the theme. "We've got ourselves to think 
about for to-day. Dot — isn't that enough? I can't think 
of anyone in the world but you, I know that." 

He stopped her in their walk then, and having taken 
precautionary glances up and down the road, he took 
her in his arms and kissed her. 

He had not seen her until this morning, since that 
cruel day of their parting at the meadow gate. Dora 
would have it so. Only a letter or two had passed be- 
tween them ; Elgard — who by his action in the matter 
must surely have silenced all traducers — had made all 
arrangements. It seemed to Greene that volumes had 
to be said between them; also it seemed to him that 
volumes could be said by just holding her in his arms 
and kissing her, as he held and kissed her now. 

" You've been so good to me, darling," he said, revert- 
ing presently to the more difficult and less pleasant mode 
of speech ; '' awfully good, to forgive the ass that I be- 
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haved that last time, Dot If you hadn't — if you'd given 
me quite up, I should have gone to the bsid— cut my 
own throat, or someone else's — I don't know what I 
was so infernally miserable. You've acted like an angel 
— and you've made me awfully happy ; and, please God, 
I'll make you happy too, my little darling wife." 

Poor Greene trembled with his happiness. He was 
feeling terribly soft and emotional on his marriage day, 
and his eyes were full of tears. 

Dora freed herself from his embrace and put her hat 
straight "You were wrong, Herbert, and you've 
acknowledged you were wrong both to Mr. Elgard 
and to me, and we will forget all about it," she said 
magnanimously. 

As it happened, Greene did not remember acknow- 
ledging anything of the kind to Mr. Elgard, but on such 
an occasion he wished not to waste time in the occupa- 
tion of splitting straws, and so he let the observation 
pass. 

"We've got others besides ourselves to think of, 
Herbert," she said presently, heaving a sigh. "We've 
got mother and father, and how they'll take what we've 
done." 

"They'll be as good as gold and as sensible as 
Solomon, you'll see," Greene said reassuringly. "A 
little bit of a surprise to them at first, I daresay, 
but"— 

Dot shook her head with solemnity. "We were 
wrong," she said ; " I feel that now, Herbert. I should 
not luLve married without the sanction and presence of 
my parents." 

Her husband looked at her askance for a moment 
He might have said, " Well, the plan was your own ; 
I, for my part, should never have dreamt of doing the 
thing in this shabby style." But he luckily reflected that 
this might be both dangerous and ungenerous on their 
wedding day, and he refrained. 

"Well, it's over, thank God," he said, "and there's 
no going back. We got through capitally, I think, Dot. 
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You were a little precious brick. I was in a deuce of a 
funk for fear you should not come. I was there a half- 
hour too soon, and so was the parson. He was as cool 
as a cucumber — it's so different when a fellow's got to 
go through with it himself. I stood there, kicking my 
heels, and feeling those infernal goggles of his upon me, 
till I was in such a state of nerves I didn't know how to 
bear it I was obliged to rush out to the porch, and 
there I saw my blessed little wife coming in 1 Once 
Elgard came and whispered me that you were late. He 
was getting shaky about his fee " — 
' *' I think you might speak of Mr. Elgard a little more 
respectfully, Herbert," Dora said loftily. " In this matter 
he has been your— our best friend, remember." 

In this eulogium Herbert did not heartily concur. 
Perhaps on that theme his wife and he were destined to 
have differences of opinion further on. For the present 
he let it pass. '' My dear, now I've got you, I don't care 
a ha'penny for all the parsons in die world rolled into 
one; and I'll think and do and say whatever pleases 
you," he declared rashly ; and he stopped her upon the 
quiet road once more, and crushed the white satin waist- 
coat remorselessly against his own broad breast ** We'll 
be so happy — so happy, Dora, my own, my little, little 
wife I " he cried ecstatically. 

And so on, with very much more to the same effect — 
till Dora, at length, flushed and shakingly smiling, 
struggled from his arm once more. 

She was terrified at the condition of her hat, which 
had fallen backward into a muddy puddle at her feet 

" Oh, confound your hat, Dot," Greene said, laughing 
happily with a man's foolish disr^ard of the really 
important " As if I couldn't get you another hat I You 
shall have the smartest we can buy in all Regent Street 
to-morrow." 

And that was all very well, as Dora knew. But it was 
a chance if in all London there was one which would 
suit her so well. And here was the grey all stained with 
muddy water. And what would her mother say ? 
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She was not surprised to observe soon after that, 
although Mrs. Harrison's mouth fell open with astonish- 
ment at the appearance of her daughter with the rejected 
Harbart by her side, it was to the damaged hat that the 
quick, bright eyes at once turned 

" Well, I never ! " she said ; and paused there, slowly 
wiping her floury hands upon her cooking apron as she 
stood upon the kitchen hearth. The bread Miss 
Harrison had seen her mother kneading was rising 
before the fire when Mrs. Greene returned. " Whatever 
have you been and done to your hat, child?" Dot's 
mother asked in her crossest voice. 

For the apparition of the pair had startled her, and 
she did not like being startled ; and she saw that a 
reconciliation had taken place without her knowledge, 
and she resented being kept in the dark. 

" Don't mind about her hat, Mrs. Harrison," Greene 
said; he laid one hand encouragingly upon his wife's 
shoulder, and held out the other for his mother-in-law to 
grasp. '' Dot has something more important than about a 
score of hats to tell you. She's afraid you'll be angry with 
her, but you mustn't be, Mrs. Harrison, please, because 
I don't want her to be made unhappy to-day, and " — 

Mrs. Harrison withdrew her always cold hand from 
his. She glanced at her daughter's quivering, pale face, 
and then, stooping, inspected with an affectation of in- 
difference the bread beneath a coarse white cloth in the 
pan at her feet 

^* You've made it up again, I suppose," she said slowly, 
and flung the cloth over the bread once more. "I 
wonder how long it'll last." 

Dora's eyes were full of tears. She regarded her 
mother in silent, wistful reproach. 

"It'll last for life this time," young Greene said 
proudly. '' Dora and I were married this morning, Mrs. 
Harrison." 

The fatal words were uttered, and Dot, trembling, 
knowing her mother well, and that she never could allow 
herself to be pleased at anything, even when it was the 
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attainment of the dearest wish of her heart, bowed her 
head and shut her eyes, expecting a storm of anger and 
reproach. 

But the anger would only be surface anger, and the 
reproach would veil a certain amount of pleasure and 
commendation, Dot thought The news was so familiar 
to her own mind that she had not duly considered mth 
what an overwhelming shock it would fall upon her 
mother. 

Mrs. Harrison's hotly-flushed face turned livid. 

"Married I Dot married! Dot" — The words broke 
from her in a kind of choking cry. She tried to say 
more, but seemed only to struggle for breath. For 
a moment she swayed as she stood upon the hearth 
above the bread-pan. Quick as thought, Greene, darting 
forward, pushed a chair against her, and she crashed 
back into it and lay there glaring at the frightened 
girl. 

Dora flung herself upon her knees against her. 

"Mother I** she cried imploringly, "mother! Oh, 
mother I " 

She threw her arms about her mother's waist, and with 
the strength of terror pulled her upward. 

The eyes were fixed and staring, the mouth was open, 
there was an instant's odd gurgling sound in the throat 

Grreene saw her for one moment rigid in Dora's em- 
brace, in the next she had fallen forward, a dead weight, 
upon his wife's shoulder. 

He pushed the kitchen table close; then, gently 
extricating the inanimate form, let it fall upon the table. 

"She has fainted," he said. 

His own ruddy face wore a ghastly look of horror. 
He kept his arm about his wife and dragged her mth 
him across the kitchen, and threw open a door and 
shouted for the servants. 

" Run for your master," he said ; " have the horse put 
in, and go like the wind for the doctor. At once I don't 
talk ; go I your mistress has fainted." 

Dot struggled from her husband's arm and flew back 
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to her mother's side. "She has fainted before— often. 
I know what to do," she said excitedly. " Get some cold 
water — get some brandy ; oh, lift her head, Herbert 1 " 

** You get the brandy," he said. " Run, darling." 

When she had disappeared he bent down hurriedly 
and looked into the face that now lay back upon his 
arm ; with a guilty glance toward the door by which his 
wife would return he bent his ear to the livid lips and 
laid a hand upon the stilled heart. 

"I knew it! "he said. "My God!" 

Dora came flying back with the brandy, carried in 
shaking hands. 

"Moisten her lips, Herbert," she whispered through 
chattering teetL "Can't you pour some down her 
throat? Do something— oh, do something! Don't 
stand there!" 

The brandy spilled itself all down the pretty grey dress 
as she tried to pour some into her own shaking palms, 
and to chafe her mother's hands. 

" Mother ! mother ! " she said, sobbing out the words 
like a little naughty child who is frightened. "You 
aren't angry with me, mother dear ? You were angry, 
and so I would not tell you what I was going to 
do. That was wicked of me, but I'm so sorry, mother — 
dear mother, I'm so sorry. I wish I had made friends 
and told you. But you'll forgive me, mother — 
mother"— 

She broke off there, for the outer door had flown open 
and her father and the panting Rose stood within the 
kitchen. Dora broke on, and, still sobbing, still desper- 
ately chafing the cold hands, turned her head. 

" Mother's fainted, father," she said shrilly, looking at 
him with a piteous appeal in her wild eyes. " Herbert 
and I frightened her, and she has fainted." 

"Frightened her?" Mr. Harrison repeated slowly, 
carefully wiping the sides of his muddy boots on the mat 
the while. He had seen his wife in a fainting-fit before, 
and he was too well trained to forget to clean his feet. 
" What come to you. Dot, to take up with child's-playing 
10 
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with your mother, then ? She ain't one to hold wi' such 
tomfoolery ; no more ain't I, for that matter." 

It was threshing day. Mr. Harrison resented being 
called a**'ay at a busy time. He was wanted at the 
stack, and he had, besides, a horror of being present at 
one of these purely feminine demonstrations. He was 
too much engrossed with his own feeling of slow 
irritation to allow the unexpected appearance of 
Herbert Greene to surprise him. 

"Herbert's sent for the doctor, father," Dora went 
sobbing on. "He'll be hours before he comes. 
Mother 11 be well before he comes " — 

"The doctor?" Harrison said with a frown. That 
the doctor was a luxury for the wealthy had been a 
cherished maxim of the good man and his wife. Their 
daughter had sometimes benefited by medical ministra- 
tion, but her father and mother had "taken their 
chances," as they phrased it "Not much need of a 
doctor, that I know of," he said. 

And then, lifting his eyes from his boots and the 
doormat, he looked across and saw Herbert's face, saw 
him solemnly raise a warning hand and let it drop 
expressively at his side, caught sight for the first time of 
the ghastly, altered face now lying upon the young man's 
arm. 

Rose, peeping over her master's shoulder, heard him 
utter a word beneath his breath, saw him fall back a 
step and catch hold of the open door. She darted 
forward, took one glance at the livid face and rigid form 
of her mistress, then with a low howl of terror she flung 
her apron over her head and, dropping into a chair, gave 
way to long and protracted shrieking. 

"She's dead!" she cried. "My missus is dead I 
Mis' Harrison is dead! Dead— dead — dead, I tell 
you." 

At her first cry Dora had dropped the hand she held 
and started to her feet. 

"Father I" she called in a tone of terror and be- 
wilderment " Father ! " 
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Greene, laying down with gentle haste his heavy 
burden, went to his wife and would have put his arms 
about her, but she pushed him wildly away. With her 
arms outstretched to keep him off she gave one long 
look, unutterable horror in her eyes, at her dead mother, 
then flew to her father, and flung herself upon his breast 

The poor man, still holding by the door, stood 
motionless, his head fallen forward, as one stunned by 
calamity. Dora caught at him and shook him, looking 
wildly into his face. 

" Father — she is dead ! " she shrieked ; " she is dead ; 
I— I killed her I" 



CHAPTER XV 
THE VICAR AS CONSOLER 

THE doctor who had been sent for to attend Mrs. 
Harrison found for some weeks a patient in her 
daughter. From one paroxysm of hysteria to another 
the girl passed, with intervals of stupor between. The 
attacks were so violent as to alarm everyone but the 
doctor himself, well versed in the deceitful nature of 
that dbease. That she was in a very nervous and 
unstrung condition he declared, that she wanted careful 
building up, and lively companionship, and to have her 
mind rouscxl from brooding over her grief, and her 
thoughts diverted into a new channel. The sooner 
matters could arrange themselves at the Hollies, and 
her husband could take young Mrs. Greene away for 
change of scene, the better. 

But Dora herself held opinions entirely opposed to 
those of her medical attendant on every subject She 
had her mother's bigoted contempt for physic, and, with 
Rose's connivance, managed to dispose of the contents 
of bottle and of pill-box in a manner more satisfactory 
than legitimate. She knew that the chaiige of scene ht 
advised, and the companionship he thought desirable, 
would make her worse instead of better ; she would not 
have her thoughts diverted if she could. What better 
was there for her thoughts than to dwell continually on 
that dear, dead mother, whom her own thoughtlessness 
and Herbert's selfishness had killed ? 

Finally, the doctor's inhuman treatment of her (as 
described to her by Rose) when under the influence of 
one of her violent attacks — ^the flinging of water over 
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her, the scolding and shaking — ^so deeply incensed her 
that she declined to see him any more when he called ; 
he persisting in forcing his visits upon her, she at length 
ordered Rose to deny him the door. 

After that, quite her own mistress now — ^for her father 
was helpless and inert, and never dreamt of interfering, 
and poor Greene was too tenderly anxious to thwart her 
seriously — ^she struggled back into something resembling 
her usual state of health in her own way. Since she 
was still so easily upset, and in her weak state any 
upsetting resulted in a violent attack of hysteria, which, 
passing away, left her alarmingly feeble and prostrate, 
it seemed to tiiose about her that it was safest to let her 
have her own way in all things. 

As time went slowly on, her husband discovered that 
nothing so surely brought on one of those parox}^ms, 
which in his inexperience seemed to him so terrible, as 
the suggestion that she should commence her duties as 
mistress of his home. 

" I could not leave my father yet How can you ask 
me ? You know that there is my poor father to think 
of," she would say, excited and fretful, when, gently as 
possible, he ui^ed his wishes. 

"There is also me to think of," poor Greene would 
remind himself, thinking always of his broken, short- 
lived joy. 

But alas ! to her he was only part of the trouble — 
indeed, it was clear to him at times that, after her 
foolish, wrong-headed fashion, she regarded him as the 
cause of all her woe. 

Besides, putting the state of her health out of the 
question, it was admitted on all hands that, considering 
the awful blow her father had received, the poor man's 
ancient dependence upon his wife, and consequent 
present helplessness, it was only natural that his 
daughter should stay with him for a while. Many of 
the neighbours spoke to Greene about it He must 
have patience, he must let things settle down, they said. 
The young man set his teeth, inwardly cursing the 
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meddling of the well-meaning people, who knew so well 
how to be patient over another's disappointment, and 
who found it so easy to preach. 

From the point of view of outsiders the situation was 
rather an interesting one. This marriage that was only 
a mockery of one ; this passionate, lonely bridegroom ; 
this pretty, unhappy bride, separated from each other 
by fate at a supreme moment Dora had never been so 
pretty nor so unconsciously captivating as at this time, 
with her pale, round face, her soft, dark eyes, large and 
pathetic with sorrow, her plain black dress, that showed 
her girlish figure to perfection, and with no longer a 
thought about her own appearance in her head. 

One or two men, friends of the Greenes and the 
Harrisons, found tiie contemplation of this little 
obstinate person, this childish, unwilling wife, rather 
fascinating, and their wives were naturally interested, 
and full of talk and sympathy. 

But Dora wanted no sympathy, she grew restive 
at a word of advice ; she turned away from the half- 
dozen good homely women, old friends of her mother, 
who, really anxious for the girl's welfare, came rolling 
over to the Hollies " in the four-wheel," full of words 
of wise counsel and friendly sympathy. There were 
women nearer at hand, of a different class, and of 
greater tact, who were not a bit more fortunate in 
gaining the confidence of poor Greene's foolish little 
wife. 

Mrs. Crane — ever full of good-nature and most amiable 
curiosity — had gone to -the girl at once, and cried cosily 
over her, and talked about the dear, good mother, the 
pattern farmer's wife, the type of the good old school, 
whom Mrs. Crane had so much respected. She spoilt 
the effect of her kind condescension by a redundancy of 
epithet It did not please Dot, and would not have 
pleased her mother to be reckoned of ** the old school." 
And, before she left, the landlord's wife held the hand of 
the farmer^s daughter, and expressed in a low voice, and 
with tears in her eyes, the hope that they should have 
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the Hollies butter at the Hall just the same. The 
Major would eat none but the Hollies butter. 

And kind fat Mrs. Strong had come in her carriage, 
Libbie by her side. And when poor Dora, looking very 
young and white and forlorn in her new black, had 
come into the room, Mrs. Strong, who had never spoken 
to the girl in her life before, had risen up, panting, and 
given her a kiss. After that exertion, however, the 
good lady had subsided heavily into her chair, and had 
lost the thread of what few remarks passed between the 
two girls in an interested contemplation of the cold 
splendour of the Hollies drawing-room. Libbie, who 
might have got on with the girl so little older than her- 
self, had been restrained by her mother's presence, and 
failed to convey comfort to Dora's heart. 

After a time, too, came Mrs. Elgard, paying to Dora 
the first visit she had made since her illness. She went 
away again, chilled and hurt and disappointed. For it 
seemed that Dora in her sorrow had forgotten to be 
gracious. 

**She is surely much improved in look of late," 
Mrs. Elgard said afterwards to her mother. " She was 
so pretty this afternoon, and so soft and winning-looking, 
but to me quite hard. What should make her like that 
to me?" 

" It is the drawing-room," said Mrs. Strong with con- 
viction. "She was quite the same to Libbie and me, 
and we've decided it^s the drawing-room. It had the 
most dreadfully chilling effect. I'm sure I shivered all 
the way home; and — I was telling Miss Cross — I 
actually dreamed of it at night and woke up with a 
cold. Now, Miriam — ^you know the room — how many 
empty flower-glasses and photograph-frames were there 
on one table? I counted them on purpose for Miss 
Cross, and she won't believe me." 

. • • • t • 

"It is, I suppose, that I hate women," Dora said. 
She didn't say that to a woman, of course ; she said it 
to Mr. Elgard, not himself a woman-hater by any means. 
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He smiled indulgently upon her, and patted reprov- 
ingly the hands that lay upon her lap — ^very white and 
soft-looking upon her black dress. 

" I have heard women say that before," he said, "but 
they were jealous women, bitter women, disappointed 
women. Only soft words should pass those soft lips of 
yours, naughty Mistress Dora." 

" I don't know if I am jealous, or any of those other 
things," Dora said sadly ; " I know I wish they would 
all keep away from me. What good do they do me? 
I want no one to come near me. No one." 

"Not even me, child?" 

" Oh, you I " She moved one of her hands and propped 
her cheek upon it, leaning forward, her elbow on her 
knee, her eyes on the fire. " You know very well I like 
to see you; what is the good of making me say it? 
You are not a woman, I suppose? " 

" Not a woman — ^not a woman. Mistress Dora.** 

" Be thankful for that, then, among other mercies." 

" I am thankful not to be enrolled in the category of 
the unfortunates whom you hate." Then he dropped 
the lightness of his tone. " I am thankful to be of any 
use, any comfort, to you ; thankful that my presence, at 
least, is not distasteful to you, that you do not turn 
from me, poor little one." 

Dora was silent for a moment, looking at the fire 
through eyes misty with tears. " I should be in a poor 
case, then," she said unsteadily; "I should be alone 
indeed. I should have no one — ^then." 

" Dora? " very softly, the reproving hand again gently 
patting hers. 

" Except poor father, of course. You can see how he 
is, Mr. Elgard. He is stunned — ^helpless. He leans on 
me — not I on him. Except poor father." 

"Dora?" more softly still, the rebuking hand closing 
in an admonishing pressure. 

" Oh, there is Herbert, of course. He comes down 
and sits with us for a couple of hours every evening, 
and he talks to poor father and cheers him up better 
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than anyone. He talks about wire-worm in the barley, 
and the foal that has broken its leg," she said, looking 
from the fire to the parson with a long-drawn sobbing 
sigh. « What comfort is all that to me ? " 

''But Mr. Greene finds other things to say to you, 
Dora?" 

** I am never alone with him — he has not the chance," 
she said, with a sudden flush over her pale face. " You 
know what he wants, Mr. Elgard — ^he wants me to go 
home with him ; to leave here, where dear mother was 
— and father with no one to help him, or to have an eye 
to things that dear mother would turn in her grave to 
think about t And — it was his marrying me that killed 
her"— 

She faltered there and broke off, turning to the fire 
again to get rid of her tears. 

" Of course one day it will have to be," she went on 
presently, her voice shaking. ** I must leave father to 
muddle along all alone, and I must go. But I don't 
think it should be yet, Mr. Elgard. I don't think 
Herbert should be so selfish about it yet For father's 
sake as well as mine, I don't think he should tease me 
about it yet" 

Mr. Elgard would, for the most part, kegp a sym- 
pathetic silence through such confidences. There was 
nothing to be said on the theme that he wished to say 
— it was safer to be silent The pair were of sufficient 
intimacy to allow of silences between them ; to enjoy 
them rather. 

"Your husband does not object to my calling to see 
you, now and again ? " he asked her later on. '' I never 
come across Mr. Greene himself. You must tell me if 
he objects." 

Dora shrugged her shoulders with a show of indiffer- 
ence, but she coloured a little too. 

''I have never asked him," she said. ''Why should 
he object ? Object, indeed I " 

" And I do not often see your father," the vicar went 
on, as if wishing to put everything on a perfectly straight 
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and honourable footing. "There was once a — little 
misunderstanding between us, you remember, Dora? 
And, although at your sweet mother's death all those 
old mistakes and grievances were put on one side and 
forgotten, still I have fancied — I have really fancied 
that there was a little coldness still" 

"I think not," Dora assured him. "Father is slow, 
you know. He says very little. He thinks of dear 
mother and the farm. Sometimes he speaks of them — 
of nothing else." 

"Because I would not intrude. I come at an hour 
when I know him to be engaged, both because of that 
slight coldness I had fancied, and because I have 
thought that you could speak more freely to me alone, 
and I — I might more warmly assure you, poor little 
one, of my sympathy. Do I weary you ? Do I come 
too often 7 Send me away when I tire you, Dora." 

"Come often. Come when you can," Dora said 
brokenly. " I am dull and stupid, but " — 

Again the vicar brought into action that eloquent 
white hand of his. 

"You have been severe upon your sex, and I have 
borne it," he said, smiling playfully upon her. "You 
shall not bring an accusation against the sweetest of 
your sex." 

He rose there, and took both her hands in farewell, 
and he lost the lightness of his manner, and the smile 
gave way to a sigh as he looked at her. 

" Your companionship is a refreshment to my soul," 
he said. "Perhaps, little Dora, you may not be the 
only one of us twain in need of solace — altfiough one of 
us may be suffering from a secret sorrow of which he 
may not speak." 

It seemed to poor Greene, that of all the neighbour- 
hood the squire of the parish. Major Crane, alone took 
a sensible view of the situation. 

He came upon the young man one day, leaning 
moodily over a gate, and looking without much 
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speculation in his eyes into the field before him, where 
the spiky pale-green barley was showing in fair rows. 
The squire clapped his hand, in that hearty, friendly 
fashion that made him so popular with men of Greene's 
class, upon the young farmei^s shoulder. 

" Get your pretty wife home, Greene," he said. " Why 
don't you fetch her home, man ? " 

"Well, I want to do that. Major," Herbert said, with 
a rather difficult smile, striving to put a good face on 
the matter. " But she won't come." 

"Won't I Don't listen to a woman's * won't.' Make 
her, my dear fellow, make her." 

" I can't use force exactly, I think. Major. My wife 
is not strong, and the shock quite knocked her over. 
And she blames herself about things — and — perhaps 
you know what a woman's way is, sir." 

The Major, with his hands in his coat pockets, pulled 
that garment tightly around him, and stretched his 
legs wider apart. 

''I haven't been a married man for thirty years 
without finding out a little about 'em," he said, '' and I 
tell you this, Greene, they're dangerous cattle. If you 
thwart 'em, there's the deuce and all to pay ; but if you 
give in to 'em, it's damnation." 

This from the Major, the most loved and loving of 
spouses, who had never been called on to say a cross 
word to his " Lucy " in his life, was a somewhat warm 
expression. But a man who is accused of knowing 
about the ways of women may not for his credit's sake 
deny the soft impeachment. 

" Then, what she says is true enough," Herbert went 
on, trying, like the good fellow he was, to excuse his 
wife; ''the Hollies must have a mistress, and there's 
no one so fit as she. And poor old Harrison — I never 
thought he'd have taken it to heart so — he's lost without 
his wife. Not but what, of course, Mrs. Harrison made 
It hot for him sometimes, too," the young man 
concluded reflectively. 

"He'll get over it," the Major said, winking and 
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nodding his head. ** Mark my words, Greene ; I never 
saw the man yet that didn't get over it. And, if not, 
because Harrison's lost his wife, are you to be done out 
of yours? There's no sense nor logic in it Look here. 
I mean what I say, and 1 know what I'm talking about 
— ^you get her home. She's a pretty little woman, and 
a good girl — I believe a very good girl — and she's down 
in her dumps and fancies she's ill, and wants change 
and cheering up. Take her away for a change, and," 
dropping his voice a little, and laying his open hand for 
a moment on the other's shoulder, * do the cheering up 
yourself, Greene. You're a sensible, good fellow ; take 
my advice." 

The fact was that on that very afternoon the Major 
had been very much impressed He had gone down, 
towards five o'clock, to see his tenant at the Hollies on 
the subject of some repairs to out-buildings which for a 
great length of time had been talked of. Young MrsL 
Greene, having seen his approach from the window, had 
herself opened the door to him, had told him her father 
was not at home, had stood talking to him for some 
minutes on the step without inviting the Squire to enter. 

The Major had been much struck with the pretty 
figure she made standing before him; the bright 
afternoon sun shining into the soft eyes and finding no 
flaw in the pale girlish face, and burnishing a tress here 
and there of her dark hair. .He had plenty of time 
upon his hands, and was never averse from a talk with 
man, woman, or child who had anything to say to him, 
and presently he proposed that, as she expected her 
father home shortly, he should go in with her and wait 
for him. 

He remembered afterwards that Dora had reddened 
at the suggestion, that she had tried to lead the way 
towards the drawing-room door, but that he, who was 
familiar to a certain extent with the ways of the house, 
had himself pushed open that door which he had been 
accustomed to enter — the door of the sitting-room. 

There he came upon Elgard, sitting very much at his 
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ease in a large arm-chair, and gazing ruminatively upon 
that small empty one beside it which Dora would re-fill 
on her return. 

The Major had remembered a letter to post, and had 
speedily beaten a retreat But he had been impressed, 
and not agreeably so, by what he had seen. 

''I don't like that smootii) slippery hound," he had 
said to himself as he walked away. " What was that 
tale Lucy heard about his having been forbidden the 
house in Harrison's wife's lifetime? I don't like the 
look of him, and never did. I wouldn't trust him alone 
with a wife of mine. And Greene's a good fellow. I'll 
go at once and put him upon his guard." 

But when the Major sought him, hot with his purpose, 
Greene was not at home, and by the time he had found 
the young man his ardour was somewhat tempered by 
discretion. For even the Squire of East Gramplingham, 
never particularly careful about his own skin, remembered 
that to whisper a doubt of a woman's integrity to her 
husband was a very serious thing; and he reminded 
himself that although one may cordially hate and 
despise a man, and may load him with opprobrious 
epithets in a general way, to make any particular charge 
SLgaiDst him is a very different matter. So that Greene, 
however thankful to him for his sympathy and the 
advice, which coincided with his own wishes, did not 
understand that the Major had wished to convey to him 
anything special. 



CHAPTER XVI 
MIRIAMS NEW PROJECT 

THE Major might have followed up his suspicions 
with greater zeal, and might have forced more 
vigorously hb advice upon the bereaved husband, but 
that just then his mind — never at any time a mind of 
many chambers — ^was over-crowded by a subject of 
paramount importance to himself. 

Serious news had come from India. Arkell was ill — 
the Major and Mrs. Major's Willie ; their one treasure ; 
their ewe-lamb ; dearer to the Major than his horses and 
dogs and guns, and than all his land. To Aunt Lucy, 
next dear to the little Major himself. 

The climate, they now heard for the first time, had 
never suited him ; he was ill, and had been ordered to 
make the journey homeward. He had already turned 
his back on his uncle and the tea-plantations, on the 
swamps and the jungles of the district, when the letter 
reached them, and was on his way back to his Aunt 
Lucy and the Major whom he loved ; to the cold and 
the frost, and the fog and the breeze he lutd pined for. 
And as he thought of stopping at Marseilles and going 
on for a time to Paris, and as he was homesick for a 
sight of their faces, would Aunt Lucy and the dear 
Major meet him there, and do a week or two of mild 
junketing before settling down again with him at 
East Gramplingham ? 

After small consultation it was agreed that of course 
they would. For if " the boy " was ill, who could deny 
his lightest wish ? Mrs. Crane at once set out, weeping 
and sighing, to call on all her friends to sympathise with 
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her. For, of course, her dear nephew would die. Had 
not his father and his mother and two of his uncles 
died in that horrid India? and was not his and her only 
remaining relative — obstinately sticking to his post in 
those terrible Himalayas — grown of a fatness terrible to 
see, and which he could not long support? 

" If Willie too should have grown fat I " Libbie said, 
sinking down, overcome with the thought, into a chair. 

*• Yet, if there be an alternative O^ Willie will have 

chosen death rather than obesity, depend upon it I " 

She laughed, but a little tremulously. That Arkell 
should be ill was not in reality a laughing matter to her. 

It was to the Major that the delightful idea presented 
itself that Libbie Strong should go with them to meet 
their nephew. For since Miriam had married so 
foolishly and Willie had gone away, Libbie had become 
more than ever a favourite at the Hall, passing as much 
of her time there as she did in her own home. 

To travel I The enchanting thought — and Willie 
Arkell at the end of the journey ! Libbie Strong, who 
had hardly been beyond her own county in her life, was 
transported with joy. Before Miriam's still pale face she 
tried to curb the delight which was plainly to be read in 
her eyes. 

" If you were not so much better, Mimi," she said, " or 
if you wanted me in any way, I would not go, however 
much they asked me. But you get stronger and stronger 
every day. And mother — mother has Miss Cross and 
the Queen and the Lady^s Pictorial— she will not miss 
me much, and you don*t mind my going, Mimi ? Tell 
me the truth." 

" Dear, I'm glad for you to go," Miriam said. " Above 
all things, I wish you to go. You will be so happy — ^and 
so will he." 

" Willie ? Happy to see me, you mean ? " Libbie said 
quickly. " I don't know. Why do you think so ? It is 
lliree years since he went away, Mimi, and it has 
dragged with us in this wretched little comer, but not 
with him — men are different Of course, we remember 
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— ^what else have we to do? I suppose we live in p&- 
membering, and they — ^they live in experiencing. Isn't 
that so? Three years! I must have been seventeen. 
One is a child at seventeen ; I expect I seemed like a 
child to him." 

" I daresay he'll prefer you as you are," Miriam said, 
looking with a smile of pride upon her beautiful young 
sister. 

'' I'm sure I don't know/' Libbie said, with an air of 
elaborate indifference, albeit the speculation as to whether 
Arkell would so prefer her had been very active in her 
mind of late. " I daresay he'll concern himself as much 
about me as he ever did." Then she turned upon her 
sister with one of the bursts of candour for which she 
was both renowned and dreaded : '* He only knew that I 
existed when you weren't by," she said, frowning a little 
and flushing a lovely, angry red, ''and of course you 
know that, Miriam, as well as I. What is the good of 
pretending?" 

'' He was always kindness itself to both of us, Libbie." 

" Kindness ? Oh yes, he was kind ; and no doubt I 
bored him to death. One is such an immortal fool at 
seventeen I I remember now, with gnashing^ of the 
teeth, how I used to be always pushing myself forward 
and forcing him to take notice of me. Well, at least he 
won't have to find fault with me on that score for the 
future." 

And she sat silent a minute, with a very determined 
expression on her face, making up her mind to a line of 
conduct the least likely in the world for her to pursue, 
who was everything by impulse and nothing by 
premeditation. 

''How will it be about you, Mimi?" she asked 
presently, looking up a little depressed from her cogita- 
tions and gloomily eyeing her sister. " Will he want to 
talk only of you, do you suppose ? or shall we be for- 
bidden to mention your name?" 

"Nonsense!" Miriam said. Her serious blue eyes 
severely r^;arded the girl for a moment "Do oblige 
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me by putting all that out of your mind, Libbie. Will 
has had something better to think of in all these ages 
than that old, old story. I had far rather be allowed 
comfortably to forget it myself." 

It seemed indeed as if ages must have elapsed since 
that tale of poor Arkell's infatuation and Miriam's own 
dream of the life she wished and meant to live ! since 
his bitter disappointment and her own eager following 
of that elusive star which was to lead her to a life beyond 
the trivial sphere of women who loved and married just 
because men loved and wooed them I ages since she 
had refused to gather the flowers at her feet in order to 
push on toward that higher destiny which had led her to 
the Reverend Simon's side I 

There was such unconscious pathos in that emphasis 
on the gap between then and now that Libbie was filled 
with regret and pity. 

"What message shall I take from you to him ? " she 
asked before she left " He will expect something from 
you; and there will be no harm in a message, I 
suppose?" 

" Harm ? I should think not, indeed. Give him my 
love, Libbie," Mrs. Elgard said, smiling at the girl as 
she stood up to kiss her Good-bye. " Give Willie my 
love, and tell him I send him my little sister." 

• • • . • • • 

So Libbie was gone, and Miriam, left alone, experi- 
enced amid her regret a little relief at the girl's absence. 
For Libbie Strong's discretion by no means equalled 
her generosity. She was a staunch ally, but such an 
one as is dangerous from over-much zeal. Her hatred 
for her sister's husband was in due proportion to her 
love for her sister. Now, a woman knows her own 
husband as a heart its own bitterness, and a stranger 
doth not intermeddle therewith save at grievous risk. 
To read the contempt in Libbie's eyes which the girl 
thought she so cleverly concealed from her sister ; to 
watch the angry blood rush to her cheek at one of her 
brother-in-law's unwelcome compliments; to observe 
II 
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the shudder of aversion with which she would shrink 
from the vicar's hand — these things did not make 
matters easier for Miriam. The girl's daring sarcasms 
levelled at the devoted head made the wife wince, 
however meekly and uncomplainingly the husband bore 
them. 

It may be said that after more than two years of 
wedded life no illusion about the man, whose helpmate, 
in the truest, most spiritual sense of the word she had 
desired to be, remained to Miriam Elgard. Such as he 
was, she knew him. Knew him, that is, as far as mortal 
wisdom permits, which sees so blindly, reads so dully, 
interprets so unfavourably because of its finite capacity 
for knowing. Whether he shrank from the duty he 
neglected or the obloquy that followed; whether he 
caressed her with his soft, white hand or hid himself 
from her in sulky silence, or suddenly snarled at her in 
impotent, unexpectedly awakened wrath; whether he 
sneered in her private ear at things he had sworn by 
the help of God to uphold, or prostrated himself at the 
altar steps — she knew him for what he was, she told 
herself— a mummer and a hypocrite. What was not 
unworthy in him, a theatricality ; what was natural to 
him, a degradation. 

There was no sympathy between them, and therefore 
no confidence. She saw him from the outside, it is true, 
but she believed that she saw him through and through. 

She knew nothing of the thoughts passing in his mind 
when he sat smiling in his arm-chair, smoothing or 
ruffling the feelings of his favourite cat ; nor when in 
the pulpit, in his most impressive manner, lyith his deep, 
sweet voice, he waxed eloquent with other men's ideas 
and sentiments. She did not longer seek to know his 
thoughts, nor would have gained much enlightenment, 
perhaps, if he had undertaken to instruct her in them 
at his solemnest moment For Elgard was paying now 
that " fearfullest penalty a man pays for yielding to 
untruth of heart," not any longer, himself, knowing true 
from false. 
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Yet she knew him, she said. And not one lingering 
ray of the light that had been so beautiful, if so delusive, 
remained with her to help her bear the misery, which 
perhaps came rather from her own greatness than his 
littleness, and which had at times appeared to her an 
overwhelming misery. For there had been a period in 
her married experience when life had been hideous to 
Miriam, when every detail of daily communion had been 
an exaggerated suffering, and every touch of his an 
insult There had been a time when she had seemed 
to herself to have gone down under the rushing waters 
of misery — all that was good and pure and best in her 
drowned and lost 

But calamity is man's true touchstone, and hero 
hearts do not sink after such feeble fashion. On va bien 
loin depuis qu'on est las^ and Miriam, who had thought 
to possess the strength to doy found that at anyrate the 
strength to bear was hers. In time a portion of that 
peace which is the heaven of those who nobly fail came 
to hen And, also in time, a new interest arose which 
helped to make her forgetful of that crushing sense of 
defeat which had so weighed her down. 

In the loneliness of her life, urged by the restless 
craving that was in her to do something with the 
dragging moments of those empty days which weighed 
on her like a sin, she turned again to the solace of her 
pen. During the long months of her weakness and 
convalescence she wrote feverishly, almost desperately, 
making as much as possible a secret of her occupation, 
saying little even to her sister of the new interest which 
had arisen, and which had more to do than any of them 
guessed with restoring her to health. 

And whether it was that experience and suflering had 
enlarged her powers, or that illness had affected her 
critical faculties, or that the desperate clinging to this 
one possible good that remained to her rendered her 
less inexorably just in judgment — certain it is that this 
time she was more content with her work when it was 
accomplished. 
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She knew that the result of her labours was not 
satisfactory, and she knew that there were of mediocre 
novels enough and to spare, while of those that might 
be called inferior — not to say execrable — ^there was, as 
it were, an eleventh plague. She knew that on a former, 
wiser occasion she had sworn to herself that she, who 
need not write for gain, who had no especial talent for 
writing, would not write for the ministering to her own 
vanity; yet the hesitancy of the woman who is lost 
stayed her hand, and prevented the committal of the 
MS., as in the former case, to the safe keeping of the 
flames. 

The madness of the age was upon her. She forgot 
to shudder at the remembrance of the "glut of 
female fiction " which had already so overcrowded the 
market ; she forgot the piteous cry of the publishers, 
" Enough I enough I " she forgot the wail of the martyr 
of the age, the too heavily burdened critic, and the 
harrowing details of the weariness of his spirit with 
which he prefaces his reviews. She forgot ever)rthing 
except that there lay before her the result of the labour 
of many months, and that she was eager to see her 
work, not great nor good but the best of which she was 
capable, converted into book form and running its 
chance with the public. 

Thus it was — in this smaller way, through private 
interests, hopes, and fears of her own alone — that the 
Miriam who had meant to spend herself for others 
struggled back to health again, and found life to be 
once more livable. 



CHAPTER XVII 
HERBERT GREENE PUTS DOWN HIS FOOT 

THERE were two persons in East Gramplingham 
who» being most concerned therein, were fatally 
ignorant of what had been for some time common 
property to the rest of the parish. 

The first of these was Harrison, of the Hollies 
Farm — duller, blinder, heavier than of yore — going about 
his business in his old plodding style, yet with less 
heart in it than of old ; more careless about the bad 
crops and bad prices and his worse standing at his 
bankers ; missing the prick of his wife's quicker temper 
goading him to exertion and to a salutary stru^^le 
against Fate; missing inexpressibly the sharp eyes 
that had watched him with not always a friendly 
glance, the sharp tongue that had unsparingly criticised 
his shortcomings. 

At every turn of his life he missed her — his life-long 
companion I — and he went sluggishly about his work or 
sat like a log in his arm-chair, incapable of shaking off 
the numbing, unfamiliar sense of loss. 

'' She had been a blister to poor Harrison," so many 
of his cronies of the Red Lion (themselves not greatly 
favoured by Mrs. Harrison) declared. If this were so, 
and she had occasionally been found a painful and 
stinging invigorator, wanting that salutary corrective, 
collapse appeared imminent 

He could not part with his daughter, he said: his 
daughter, truth to tell, putting the words into his mouth. 
Greene must spare her yet a time. The " girls " in the 
kitchen were as crazy as wild things — it had been more 

166 
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than Mrs. Harrison herself could do, to keep them from 
mischief at all times — what was he to do with them 
alone? The cows, too, they had been things that at the 
worst of times had paid — his wife had been clever about 
her cows — ^how was he to manage a dairy ? Who was 
to have an eye to the waste that went on in the kitchen? 
He was very lonely and miserable as it was ; if he was 
compelled to take his meals by himself, should he not be 
more miserable still ? 

All this and more he was made to say now and then ; 
but the fact is he did not say it heartily. The shock of 
his wife's death, descending on him like a blow straight 
from heaven, had stunned him. At present to his 
inactive wits no remedy or amelioration had su|^[ested 
itself. 

He had looked upon his daughter as an ornamental 
piece of work. He had been proud to see her in his 
house and to think how idle and useless she was. But 
he had no faith in her capacity to fill her mother's place. 
If he had heard her rating " the girls," or snapping at 
himself for his muddy boots, or for spilling the gravy on 
the table-cloth ; if she had quarrelled with him for his 
predilection for the Red Lion, or contradicted quickly 
and flatly his own slow utterances, he might have put 
greater faith in her usefulness, perhaps. He was very 
fond of her. He loved her far more tenderly than he 
had loved her mother; but there was no sympathy 
between them, nor any comprehension of each other's 
feelings. He would not have missed her greatly if she 
had left him for her husband. 

Dora was very dutiful and sweet to him ; always ready 
with his newspaper and his slippers and his glass of grog, 
anxious to have his meals cooked as he liked, willing to 
write and read his letters as she had always done. But 
no confidences passed between them, nor much talk. 
He did not ask who came to the house ; stipulated only 
that no visitor should be admitted to his presence. 
About the frequency of the visits of one especial person 
he knew nothing. 
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In a manner quite unprecedented he had roused him- 
self on one occasion and gone out of his way to quarrel 
with Elgard. He had general distrust of gentlemen of 
the cloth — which he never attempted to explain because 
it seemed so natural, and an especial distrust of that 
particular clergyman of whom his wife and daughter 
had such a high opinion, and whom Herbert Greene had 
denounced. But when the meek clergyman had held 
out the hand of peace to him across his wife's grave, he 
had grasped it apathetically, but readily enough, and 
although he had kept out of his way when Elgard had 
called to see him, he had not entered a protest against 
the visit 

That the farmer and the parson were reconciled, 
Greene, for his part, knew, and knew that Elgard had 
behaved generously in the matter, and had called when 
the funeral was over to see her father and to inquire 
after Dot So much he knew because Dot had told him. 
He had received the intelligence in a glum silence which 
had irritated Dora, and may have been the reason that 
she ceased to mention the vicar's name to her husband. 
It is certain, from whatever cause, that she did not make 
the daily visits of that gentleman, at an hour when her 
father was from home, a subject of conversation. 

In this way more than two months went by since that 
morning when Dora Harrison had changed her name 
and her mother had died. During all that time Herbert 
Greene, looking upon himself as the man of all the 
world worst used by Fate, spent each evening at the 
Hollies, and at every convenient moment raged at and 
pleaded with his wife in vain. 

He was desperately in love with her, and he was both 
a determined and a passionate man ; yet he had enough 
good feeling and respect for the girl he had married to 
make her feelings and wishes of as much importance to 
him as his own ; and he had enough tenderness for her to 
make him very anxious on her account, and horribly 
afraid of provoking those violent hysterical attacks which 
the mention of his claims and his desires had been wont 
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to produce, and of which he had an exaggerated but 
manly terror. 

Besides, there was reason in her unwillingness to leave 
her father to greater loneliness, and Greene was honest 
'enough to acknowledge so much. Then, he was not 
a sensitive man himself, but his love for her made him 
understand, and in a measure sympathise with, the 
reluctance he thought she felt to grasp at that happiness 
Which had brought such calamity in its wake. On these 
accounts he had been patient and had forborne. 

But at the end of the second month his patience had 
reached its limit Dora's nerves were in a better 
condition, the catastrophe of the wedding-morning was 
an old tale, and Greene, as he mentally expressed it, 
"put down his foot" 

His wife should come home. 

It was on one evening which he had been spending, 
as usual, at the Hollies that this resolve formed itself 
solidly within him, beyond the power of Dot's tears or 
smiles or supplications to melt. 

In spite of the presence of his wife, those evenings at 
his fatiher-in-law's were not enlivening to the young 
man. The atmosphere grew heavy with the smoke 
from the two men's pipes and the fumes of the hot 
spirit which Mr. Harrison consumed. It seemed that 
the brain grew heavy too, the tongue slow, the hours 
weary-footed. 

Poor Greene would alwa}rs commence the evening by 
seating himself close to his Dora's chair. As time went 
on he would endeavour to lighten his dulness by possess- 
ing himself of Dof s hand, which, for all her plebeian 
origin, was very white and small and soft — a perpetual 
pride and wonder to him. He would like to spread 
this small member out on his own broad knee, where he 
smoothed and coaxed and pressed it beneath his hand 
for the small space during which the girl would endure 
such amenities. Too soon, alas I she grew restive under 
them. After an unregarded whisper or two of " Don't, 
Herbert I " " Herbert, let me go ! " she would snatch 
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her hand away and retreat to a seat on the opposite 
side of the room, the table safely, separating herself and 
her husband. 

Then would ensue a long hour and a half of heavy 
silences, interrupted by as heavy sighs, by slow remarks, 
by monosyllabic replies, by periodic invitations to refill 
a glass or a pipe. At ten o'clock the meeting would 
break up, Dora alwajrs betaking herself to bed at that 
hoiu*. 

As the time drew near, Herbert would watch her 
sitting idle at the table (for she had not her mother's 
gift of employing her fingers in the manufacture of 
scarlet woollen crochetings), her longing eyes fixed upon 
the clock till the hands approached the time of her 
release. Then, if she had not fallen asleep with her 
pretty head upon the table, as sometimes happened, she 
would spring up at the first stroke, would kiss her father 
" Good-night," and would be followed into the hall by 
her husband, who would there, in lover fashion, make 
his farewells. 

On this especial evening she had been more than 
usually impatient of him and weary. She would not 
talk — indeed she had never talked before her father, 
taking no interest in his subjects and feeling a shyness 
in introducing before him her own — but she had sighed. 
She had sighed copiously — ^sighs sometimes grievous 
and heart-breaking, sometimes quick and fretful, but 
always distracting the attention of her husband and 
filling him with the longing to smother them in a way 
that he knew. Then she had sat for half an hour 
motionless, her head bent down, staring at the portion 
of the table-cloth which lay between her encircling arms. 
After which she had stretched her arms above her head, 
and had again yawned as if her very life must depart 
through exhaustion. 

Herbert, drawing his chair closer to the table, had 
fished about beneath it with his heavy boot for her 
little, slippered foot. He became so engrossed in this 
pursuit that a much longer than usual silence prevailed 
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in the room. At that supreme moment when his efforts 
were crowned with a brief success, Dora started, drew 
her foot away as if an adder had stung her, and looked 
across at the poor fellow opposite with an outraged 
and indignant stare. 

Then it was that Greene's much -tried patience 
gave out, and he became angry. Grinding his teeth 
together for an instant of furious rage, he swore to 
himself an oath that to such foolery there should come 
an end — and at once. In that moment he despised 
himself as a weak fool for not having put an end to it 
before. When, therefore, the time for his departure had 
come, and he had drawn his wife into the porch to say 
farewell, he spoke. 

It was a mild, soft night of spring, and sweet odour of 
hyacinth and of violet, blooming near at hand in the 
balmy darkness, came to them. Dora shivered, never- 
theless, and shrugged her pretty shoulders, and protested 
in mute language against being detained there. 

''Dora, this is the last time I am coming to the 
Hollies," he said. " I have been very patient, and a 
fool for my pains, and no one to thank me. Least of 
all, you, that I've sacrificed myself for, and given in to 
in everything, and yet haven't been able to please." 

** I don't know what you're talking about," she said, 
putting on the little superior ah- he knew very well of 
affected indifference to him and to anything he might 
say. '' You are in a temper about something, I suppose. 
You often are. Won't it keep for another occasion, 
because I am cold." 

" This is Tuesday," he went on, for once not heeding 
her complaint " I'll give you a couple of days to pack 
up in, and I'll drive over for you on Thursday afternoon 
and take you back with me. Look here, Dora," he said 
hastily, interrupting her as she would have spoken, 
" I've had enough. You've done what you liked with 
me long enough, and I've had to pay for it, as any man 
has that lets a woman get the bit in her teeth. Now 
I've had enough. I'm in earnest; and don't you try 
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to play with me any more. On Thursday youll come 
home, as you should have done a couple of months ago, 
whatever happened, if I hadn't acted like a fool" 

She saw that he meant what he said, and she knew 
that he had been tried to the utmost and that his 
position was a strong one. She knew that the time was 
come when she must do as he wished, and that it was 
only a question of a few days sooner or later. Yet she 
had a repugnance — natural or not — to beginning that 
new life, and she fought for her liberty still. 

" And father? " she asked in a tone of pitiful resigna- 
tion. ''Of course poor father is nodiing to you, 
Herbert? You do not think of him." 

"Upon my soul, I think I do, though. I'm of 
opinion Tve thought of him a deal too much ; and you 
— ^you think a precious lot more of him than you do of 
me. Dot" 

Then his anger being exhausted, he took her in his 
arms to keep the soft night winds away from her, and 
began to kiss her. 

" Darling, you are my wife, you know," he said. " I 
want you to remember that I am your husband. I am 
tired of playing always second fiddle in your thoughts, 
Dora." 

At that, Dora, not knowing how further to defend 
herself against the inevitable, tetook herself to shedding 
copious tears upon the breast of his coat. 

" Think what his evenings will be to him ! " she wept. 
"That is the worst for him. The days he might live 
through, but his lonely, lonely evenings ! " 

"Well, hang it all! love," Green said frankly, "his 
evenings are none too lively when he has the benefit of 
my society — and of yours, Dot. I'm hanged if I pass 
another such — and that's flat Til tell you what it is, 
Dora. I don't want to vex you, dear, but if your poor 
mother were alive his evenings would be none the 
livelier if he was forced to spend them at home. Of 
course he's awfully unhappy about Mrs. Harrison — I 
don't mean to deny it for one moment — but what he 
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V 

misses in the evening is the bar of the Sparling Red 
Lion/' 

''You are cruel and wicked," Dora cried, struggling 
and weeping upon the breast to which he held her. 
"You think that father — my father — has no more 
sensibility than you. As if he would dream of going to 
that horrid place dear mother so much hated, now she 
is dead and can't find fault any more I " 

** I don't know about his sensibility. I know that he 
gives way to habit, like the rest of us. I know he'd be 
a different creature if he thought he might allow himself 
to be comfortable in his own way once more. Look 
here, love, I'll tell you what I'll do. To-morrow is 
Wednesday — market-day at Sparling. He and I are 
going there together to look at some young bullocks. 
I'll stay for once, and propose to your father to stay 
with me. Now, what do you bet he don't jump at it? 
The ice once broken, you'll have to trouble yourself no 
longer about your father's evenings ; and we'll have our 
own to ourselves in our own home, my own precious 
wife!" 

And as flesh is weak, and the attractions of an hotel 
bar manifold, and the habits of a lifetime strong, it was 
proved, to Dora's secret disappointment and disgust, 
that her husband had been the truer prophet 

When Mr. Harrison came down attired in his new 
black, and generally brushed and scrubbed up ''for 
market," there was an air of alertness in his carriage 
and a brightness in his eye which Dora had not seen 
since her mother's death. 

When she had watched him drive away she sat down, 
feeling angry and beaten and dispirited. And she had 
all the afternoon before her — all the evening. She had 
not been used to spending her time alone, and she 
dreaded loneliness. She was tolerably fond of reading, 
but there was not a book in the house which she did 
not know by heart. She had not touched the piano 
since her mother's death, nor lifted her voice in song. 
She was not resourceful. 
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She might have spent her time in packing her clothes 
for to-morrow, but she would not bring herself to 
believe that there was no reprieve from what to-morrow 
was to bring ; she would not lift a finger in preparation. 
If she had indeed to submit — then Herbert would have 
to take her, and she would go as she was. What did 
her clothes signify ? Oh, how she wished she had not 
married, to come to this ! she said to herself sobbingly. 
How she wanted her mother ! How lonely she was — 
how unsettled — ^how wretched ! 

Outside, the sun was shining, a gentle wind was 
moving the branches of the trees, the birds were 
singing. 

"Ain't you a-goin' out, Miss Dora?" Rose, the 
housemaid, inquir^, looking in upon her young mistress. 
" It 'ud do you good, to get a mouthful of air. The sun 
is a-shinin' " — 

It was shining indeed, but with the cold, unfriendly 
brightness of spring — disheartening the fire with its 
chill splendours, discovering all the bare places in the 
shabby carpet, bringing every grain of dust on the 
chimney-piece ornaments into prominence, making even 
Dora's black dress look rusty, making her tear-stained 
eyes smart 

" Fm not going out," Dora said petulantly, " and I hate 
the sunshine ! " 

She got up then, and jerked the blind-cord to shut 
out that objectionable light for which she had conceived 
a sudden hatred. She did not want Rose and the sun- 
shine peering into her grief-swollen face. It was too 
violent a pull she gave to the blind ; it came down with 
a rush, and fell, roller and all, upon the floor. 

Rose laughed. She wasn't a very well-behaved 
housemaid now that poor Mrs. Harrison was no longer 
in a condition to rate her into decorum. Her young 
mistress assumed a calmness she did not feel, in order 
not to look ridiculous. 

" The stupid blind is down again," she said. '* It is 
always coming down. I suppose we must wait till the 
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carpenter pleases to put it up In position to fall on our 
heads once more. Carry it away, Rose, and come back 
in half an hour. I may have a letter for you to take." 

" Now is that to young Greene or to the t'other one?" 
the ingenious Rose asked of her partner in the kitchen, 
to which she had retired. 'Til lay you a sixpence, 
Mariar, I don't have to walk as far as Honey-pot," the 
astute young woman remarked. She gave a wink with 
her dark, bright eye, and put her tongue in her cheek 
after her vulgar, rustic habit. 

The note was to Mr. Elgard. Rose, who had passed 
the Fifth Standard and been a credit to Miss Poll, could 
have read it in a minute, only Dora, since her marriage, 
was in possession of a signet-ring, given her by Herbert, 
upon which her initials were cut ; and she had tried the 
effect of this seal on a dab of black sealing-wax affixed 
to the letter — a discouragement to the sharp Rose's 
thirst for knowledge. 

But anyone might have read that little note. It 
btggn: "Dear Mr. Elgard — " and went on,! "Can you 
send me a book ? Father and Herbert have gone to 
Sparling to-day, and I have to get through an 
afternoon and evening quite alone. I should be so glad 
of a book." 

That and the signature, "Yours very truly, Dora 
Greene," was all. 

The answer came by return of messenger, and the 
answer was shorter still. 

"Dear Mrs. Herbert Greene," it ran — ^"I will 
look you up something to read, and will bring it down 
myself at six o'clock. — Faithfully yours, 

" Simon Elgard." 

Poor Mr. Elgard had had no new signet-ring to try, 
nor any sealing-wax, and the lively Rose kept the little 
letter for ten minutes or so in the kitchen over a cup of 
boiling water before she carried it in to her mistress. 



CHAPTER XVII 
MR. CHEEK, TAILOR AND SOCIALIST 

AS it happened, Herbert Greene was prevented from 
giving his father-in-law that advice which he had 
asked, but was most unlikely to take, about the young 
bullocks he meant to buy at Sparling. 

When Harrison, who must pass Honey-pot on his way, 
drew up, as by agreement, at Greene's gate, Herbert 
came out to excuse himself. A man had come to look 
at a couple of horses which the young farmer was very 
anxious to be rid of. 

" There's twenty pound between us — he's bid a hundred 
and forty — I shall split the difference for the sake of 
selling. If I don't get rid of him before the Sparling 
sale is over, you'll wait for me at the Red Lion, sir? 
Dora all right, Mr. Harrison ? " 

Dora was all right A bit lonely and down in the 
mouth, perhaps, her father admitted with a sigh. 

Herbert sighed too, for sympathy, as bareheaded, 
jingling the loose money in his trousers pockets, he 
walked down the straight garden-path again, to seek 
once more the society of the horse-dealer. He was not 
feeling low-spirited at all himself, only a little pleasantly 
sentimental. So he sighed, turning his honest brown 
face in the direction of the Hollies, his heart riding high 
in his breast the while. 

One more day and night and she would be here in 
her proper place, mistress of him, of that substantial, 
square-built, grey-stone edifice which was his home, and 
of the trim, small garden of laurel hedges, gravel walks, 
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and box edgings in which it stood. There would be no 
more loneliness and low spirits for Dora 1 

^ My poor little wife 1 She will be as happy as the 
day is broad and long," Greene said, and gave an extra 
gay jingle to the loose cash in his pockets, and went back, 
as a giant refreshed, to his bargaining. 

It took a long time. The dealer was a talkative man 
possessed of a fund of anecdote — anxious, apparently, to 
discourse of every horse that ever was foaled rather than 
of that well-matched pair which he was now called upon 
to buy. And Greene, albeit not a horsey man, yet knew 
how to talk of horses, and knew besides, quite well, how 
to manage his present customer. The dealer, being in- 
capable, it appeared, of fixing his thoughts upon the 
subject in hand, was suffered in time to depart He, 
however, got no farther than the gravel yard at the back 
of the house, where his gig was standing ; returning then 
for another spell at the cold whisky-and-water, and to 
relate another story which he had remembered. 

At this juncture, Greene's table being spread with 
a substantial and agreeably served repast, the dealer 
obligingly invited himself to partake thereof. Refusing 
up to ^elast moment to entertain the idea of buying the 
horses, he relented at the point of departure, and, with 
his foot upon the gig-step, his horse already starting, 
agreed to Greene's price. 

Then Herbert, with a sigh of relief and satisfaction, 
consulted his watch, ordered his horse round, flew up the 
stairs three at a time, dashed head and face and hinds 
into cold water, worked away vigorously at his damp 
hair with a towel and a pair of brushes, and was soon 
across his horse's back and galloping down the road to 
Sparling. 

His way lay in a direction opposite to the Hollies, 
but he turned his head faithfully as he started, and looked 
toward that dear abode. He would far rather have 
ridden over there to see Dora, but he had said he would 
go there no more except to take her away. It was best 
she should find he meant to keep his word about that 
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and other things. And it is a fact, singular perhaps, but 
in his favour too, that even where his love was concerned 
Herbert Greene was a man to keep his word. 

So he rode along light-heartedly, thinking what a 
" stroke " it had been — the getting of old Harrison to the 
Red Lion again ; pleased with himself for his afternoon's 
work — he had been trying for so long to get rid of that 
pair ; dreaming blissfully what it would feel like to have 
his pretty wife at home with him to-morrow. 

Honey-pot was at one end of the village. Before 
leaving the parish he had to pass only one cottage — that 
which was part of his own small property, and which he 
let to Mr. Cheek of School Board notoriety. Cheek was 
standing at his gate as Herbert rode by ; he had just 
returned from the Hollies kitchen, having carried there 
' a coat of Mr. Harrison's which had been entrusted to him 
to turn ; as Greene came nearer, the man sauntered out 
into the road. 

" There's that confounded, long-winded tailor waiting 
for me," the young man said. " I shall have to get rid 
of the beast I hate the sight of that ghastly, unwhole- 
some face of his ; and my little Dora hates him too." 

He urged on his horse a little, but the tailor stepped 
before him in the road and compelled him to stop. 

" Good evening, Cheek," Greene said. " If you've got 
anything to say to me you must keep it for another time, 
please. I'm late for an appointment as it is." 

Cheek was by profession Radical and Socialist, as well 
as tailor and general nuisance. It was, of course, part of 
his creed to acknowledge no superior. He did not touch 
his hat nor condescend to any title of respect in address- 
ing those (temporarily) above him in the social scale, yet 
was there ever a servility in his manner which bespoke 
his want of faith in his own doctrine. 

He laid a long, colourless hand, dirty and bony, upon 
the mane of Greene's horse, and he came and stood by 
the young man's knee, looking up at him with dark, 
protruding eyes, and a face the skin of which had always 
the appearance of being in a white heat. 
12 
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" I have a word I should wish to say to you this evening, 
if you will permit me," he said. 

His voice was always low and a little thick ; to-night 
there was something confidential and mysterious in his 
manner — ^new to Herbert, and as disagreeable as new. 

" Say on, then, Cheek. But be quick, please," he said, 
in a tone whose impatient authority the other may have 
resented, perhaps. 

** I will be as quick as is convenient," the tailor said. 
" You must not hurry me too greatly, Mr. Greene, as I 
am anxious not to say a word more than I am justified in 
saying ; and, to my thinking, in an important matter the 
word too little is as harmful as the woixi too much. I am 
wishful to speak to you, Mr. Greene, about the vicar of 
the parish — the Reverend Simon Elgard." 

Greene had been looking impatiently ahead, and 
wishing the tailor at the devil A perceptible check came 
to his dioughts at that name ; he started slightly, and his 
eyes dropped to the white face beneath him. 

"Well?" 

" I am wishful to know, Mr. Greene, if you are aware 
where that high gentleman and Christian minister spend 
the chief part of the time he have vowed to the service 
of a God he make a mock of? " 

" I neither know nor care," Greene said, but his lips 
had grown suddenly white. "What the devil is it to 
me ? Get out of my way. I am going on." 

Chedc did not remove the bony hand with the black 
nails and discoloured tips which patted and smoothed 
the horse's mane. 

" I have thought it possible you might not know, Mr. 
Greene. It have seemed to me it would be advisable for 
you to care. Yet, if you don't know, you'll excuse my 
saying you're the only person in all East Gramplingham 
so much in the dark. Elgard's name and a certain Ud/s 
name is in everyone's mouth; and I have said at last 
you were the man that should know it, and if, as was 
possible, you didn't know it, I'd go so far as to take it od 
myself to tell you." 
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** I won't hear/' Herbert said. His face was white and 
his voice hoarse. " D ^n you ! Get out of my way." 

He slashed his whip across the horse's neck; the 
animal sprang forward, but Cheek managed to keep 
alongside for a yard or so. 

"Keep your oaths for someone else," he shrieked 
menacingly. " He is there now — ^he is always there. If 
you don't believe me, go and see. He's there with 
your" — 

Before the last word could pass his lips Greene had 
risen in his stirrups, and had furiously lashed at the 
dirty hand which held by his horse's mane. With a yell 
of rage and pain Mr. Cheek fell back upon the roadside, 
and cursed and shrieked at the retreating figure of his 
landlord, calling blasphemously upon names in which he 
openly expressed his disbelief. 

With his evil face turned toward the retreating figure 
he stood, eagerly expecting it to turn and ride furiously 
back, further to question him, or to pass him on the way 
to verify his words. With this sight, however, Mr Cheek 
was not rewarded. But, half an hour later, still watching 
by his gate as the dusk began to fall, he saw a boy 
leading a riderless horse toward Honey-pot. . 

Questioned, Mr. Greene had met him in Hangman's 
Lane, the boy said, and had asked him to take charge 
of his horse, as he intended making a short cut to the 
village and preferred to go afoot 

" HeVe taken a short cut to the Hollies, my gentleman 
have, and I hope he'll enjoy hisself when he get there," 
Cheek said, and began to swear to himself again quietly 
over Herbert Greene and his class, and the classes above 
and below the estate of the village tailor. After l^hich he 
retired, fairly satisfied with himself, to his own fireside, 
and the enjoyment of the strong tea which was his habitual 
drink, and the perusal of TAe PeopUs Banner^ a journal 
to which he was a by no means humble contributor. 

Miriam Elgard, listening in the dining-room for her 
husband's step that she might order the long-delayed 
dinner, heard instead a sharp ring at the door-bell, and 
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a voice she did not at first remember, speaking Mr. 
Elgard's name. 

She went forward herself, and was surprised to find 
that young Greene from Honey-pot was the inquirer. 
Miriam was as pleased as she was surprised to find him 
seeking her husband's door. 

"Do come in" she said, smiling upon him. ''Mr. 
Elgard will be so glad to see you." 

There was a momentary curious lightening of the 
young man's expression; Miriam thought his manner 
had become strangely eager and abrupt 

" Is Mr. Elgard in, then ? " he asked quickly. 

" He is not in just now," she said, ** but every moment 
I expect him. He is more than an hour over his time, and 
dinner is still waiting. I am sure that he will not be long." 

" Will you tell me at what time he went out ? " Greene 
asked, still bluntly importunate. 

Miriam had not noticed, she told him. " He generally 
walks for an hour, perhaps longer, before dinner. He 
has been much longer than usual to-day, and has been, 
no doubt, called in somewhere. Come in, Mr. Greene, 
and wait for him." 

But, without declining the invitation in words, Greene 
turned away. While Miriam still looked after him, 
wondering, he was back. 

" About the same time every day, you say, he goes 
out ? I want to know at what time ? " he repeated. 

That Mrs. Elgard could not enlighten him she again 
assured him. She was a little annoyed now, and spoke 
with greater coolness, drawing back. It could not be 
that Mr. Greene meant to be impertinent — what did he 
mean? But the servant, who stood with the door in 
her hand, was much better up in her master's daily 
movements than was his wife. 

" Master mostly leave at four and return at six, sir," 
she volunteered. 

Greene, uttering neither thanks nor acknowledgment, 
turned away. 

He went — grasping in his hand the whip he had 
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retained when he had sent back his horse — along that 
little bit of road which lay between the Vicarage and 
the Hollies, across the meadow which made a short cut 
to the back of the house, and in at a side garden-gate. 
Then he strode around a gravel path by the holly-hedge 
and tramped across the flower-bed before the drawing- 
room window, where a row of hyacinths, clean and 
cheerful, had pricked up from amid the decaying foliage 
of the crocuses which had been in bloom when Mrs. 
Harrison had died. So he gained the front door and 
stood beneath the porch a moment, his hand upon the 
lock, feeling suddenly sick and strengthless. 

On the other side of the trellis-work porch was a 
corresponding bed of purple and pink hyacinths, arising, 
faintly fragrant, from the dead crocus grass, and the 
window looking upon this was that of the room in which 
the Harrisons commonly sat. The evening was getting 
dusk, and a faint light as of firelight was on that un- 
curtained pane from which Dora had torn the blind. 

Greene stood a moment, then strode across the path, 
stamped amid the hyacinths, and reached this window. 

Elgard was within the room, and Dora. 

It seemed to Greene, afterwards with bitter cursings 
recalling the scene, that Elgard had risen to take his 
leave, and that Dora, with a show of shy reluctance to 
part from the man, still kept her seat For he, smiling 
his wide, indulgent smile, was holding toward her his 
two hands, which Dora, turning away her head, would 
not see. 

Smiling wider, more indulgently still, with softly 
chiding words upon his lips, Elgard bent lower, im- 
prisoned the unwilling hands, pulled the girl, still 
reluctantly hanging back, to her feet, and raised the 
hands to his own neck. There he held them while he 
looked down, his eyes and spectacles gleaming upon 
Dora, bringing his face lower and lower, nearer and 
nearer to hers. 

All this pretty scene, taking so long to write and read, 
passed in a few breathless moments. As Dora half- 
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turned her averted head, and his lips, still softly seeking, 
met hers at last, the spell which had kept the watcher 
powerless and silent was broken. 

<* D d villain ! *' he cried. The words burst from 
him in a choking, strangled cry, and at the same instant, 
raising the hand that held the whip, he struck, in sense- 
less fury, at the window, dashing whip and hand and 
arm through the crashing glass. 

When the pair, starting wildly apart, looked out with 
ashen faces, the figure, seen for a moment at the window, 
was gone. 

Elgard, rushing impetuously to the door of the room, 
met upon the threshold the stinging swish of the whip 
as it slashed across his face. It was a cruel cut, and for 
a moment he was blinded, and staggering backward into 
the room and crouching against the wal^ received upon 
vainly shielding hands, on face and head, and then on 
neck and back, blow upon blow; till, crying " Mercy!" 
at first, he was fain to cry " Murder I " at last. Then, 
where he fell, a heap against the wall, he clutched at a 
chair and turned it over his prostrate, writhing body for 
protection. 

At the sound of the crashing glass, and the blows, and 
the strangled, half-sufTocated oaths, and at the cry of 
" Murder ! " Rose and Rose's " partner," the kitchen-maid, 
came running. Holding tightly by each other's gowns 
they peeped in through the open door, and saw the 
shuddering, sickening spectacle; saw the wretched 
parson cowering in the corner; saw the maddened, 
infuriated young man, with wicked curses on his lips 
and the lust of blood in his eyes, standing over him. 

** My word ! there'll be murder done 1 " the sprightly 
Rose cried with excitement At which her companion, 
whose nerves were less under control, and who was 
honestly frightened, took to screaming the dreadful 
word at the top of her voice. 

" Murder ! Murder ! Murder ! " 

Herbert Greene was bending over his prostrate foe. 
He had caught in his left hand the chair to which the 
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other clung so desperately. But at that shrill cry he 
paused. In a moment he had released his hold of the 
chair, had flung his whip in the face of the miserable 
wretch beneath it, and had stood up. 

He was breathless and panting ; a kind of froth had 
come upon his ashen lips, and his broad, comely face 
was darkly red. The servants, still clinging to each 
other's frocks, had scuttled back into the kitchen, where 
one continued to shriek and choke, and the other 
scolded, and thumped her companion's back. 

Then the Reverend Simon, warily gathering himself 
together, and keeping one side of him pressed to the 
wall for protection, slunk blindly away. His spectacles 
had been broken upon his face, which was streaming 
blood; his clothes were torn, dishevelled. A ghastly 
and degraded figure of a man he looked, as panting, 
groaning, shivering with the smart of his punishment, 
he crept away. 

His chastiser's back was toward him as he went 
With that evil look upon his distorted face, Greene was 
striding toward his wife. 

He seemed as a dangerous and horrible wild beast to 
Elgard. He might be about to destroy the frightened 
lamb, his wife. But the vicar did not stop to rescue 
that pet one of his flock; he slunk away, fast as his 
aching, outraged frame would allow ; and her husband 
stood before Dora. 

She had never moved since at that first furious crash 
of the window she had looked up, and, seeing what 
calamity had come upon her, had fallen heavily back 
against the table. By that, clutching it for support, she 
had leant while those horrible blows had fallen, turning 
her sick and faint and giddy, until for one blessed 
minute unconsciousness had come to her. From this 
she awoke, and again wildly clutched the table, for the 
room was whirling round with her at furious pace, and 
she was — where was she ? 

She swayed away from the supporting table. 

"Hold me I ah, hold me, someone!" she cried, or 
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tried to cry. And then someone had caught her, and 
the room had ceased to whirl, and Herbert's face — ^but 
frightful — with hate and murder in it, was looking down 
into hers. 

As if fascinated, her eyes fastened upon his, and she 
began to shiver in his grasp. For she thought that he 
meant to kill her, and she was only a weak, pampered 
girl, and horribly afraid of death, and very frightened 

In those last fearful moments it seemed that the 
man's voice had left him, scared away by the horrible 
words it had uttered ; only a hoarse whisper remained 
to him, toneless as from desperate effort He held her 
before him at arm's length, or she would have sunk 
upon the floor; cruelly he crushed and pinioned her 
arms against her sides. 

"You know what you are?" he asked her, in the 
rough, horrid whisper where was not one trace of 
Herbert Greene's loud, hearty tones. " You know what 
you are ? " 

She could only look at him with terrified, fascinated 
eyes, quivering in his grasp. 

" You are " — he said, and then he bent his head to 
her ear and whispered a couple of words to her at which 
her voice and strength returned to her, and she shrieked 
aloud — 

" No, Herbert ! Oh, God, no ! Herbert, I swear "— 

But he would not listen. Roughly as he had gripped 
her, he flung her from him, and she fell upon her knees 
upon the floor. 

He looked at her for a moment as she cowered there, 
clinging to a chair against which she had fallen. He 
looked at the dark eyes, wide with terror, shining out of 
the ashen face, so childish and innocent-looking in its 
roundness of contour, with its soft, dusky curls about 
the brow — he looked at her and laughed. 

It was a laugh very ugly to hear — as if a man in 
whose heart a knife was sticking had chosen that 
strange method of expressing his torture. Then he 
turned on his heel and walked away. 
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: volatile Rose — ^who in her long service of dusi ^^d 

ireeping, of being watched and found fault with, o.n 
other people do as they like and enjoy them- 
had hitherto craved excitement in vain — had 

the slam of the front door, had torn down the 

[e, peeped in at her young mistress lying upon the 

ind had scampered off after Mr. Greene's rapidly 

rearing form. 

eene I " she called, allowing herself an unheard-of 

irity in the general excitement "Hi, Greene! 

Ljreene I I say ! " 

did not hear her although she was at his side, 

ng with stentorian clamour. She gave a vigorous 

> his coat and bawled his name again. 

ist* Greene ! " 

that he turned. 

I you a-comin' back to Miss Dora ? " She made 

luiry breathlessly, her eyes dancing. 

>." 

)u'd best come, then. She be a-dyin', I think, 

be you a-comin*?" 

tverr 

strode on again, the undaunted Rose galloping at 

ie and still tugging at the back of his coat. 

gar*, he were a-bleedin' like a pig," she called, with 

cealed satisfaction, " He di'n't alius stay so late 

>' Miss Dora ; he " — 

irse you ! Hold your tongue ! " Greene cried, and 

imself from the girl's grasp. 

hen shall I tell Miss Dora you be a-comin' back ? " 

shrieked, standing still at length, and looking 

ointedly after the big, powerful figxu'e striding 

did not hear his answer because he made no 
for it to reach her, speaking it to himself — ^with 
the less intensity of meaning for that — through 
ed teeth, his head fallen forward upon bis breast 
jver 1 so help me God ! Never ! " he said. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ARKELL^ RETURN 

ON the day succeeding that dark one in poor 
Greene's matrimonial calendar, the Hall party 
returned home, bringing with them in joy and triumph 
that beloved nephew of Mrs. Crane, Mr. Will ArkelL 

Libbie Strong, looking particularly radiant and pretty, 
was set down by the Crane travelling carria^^ at Fern 
Hill, and there, to the great disgust of his kindred, 
Arkell insisted on being dropped also. 

"Surely Libbie can do without Will for her first 
evening at home," Aunt Lucy had said with a little 
feminine warmth. 

" I'm not at all of opinion that Libbie can," the }roung 
man had complacently replied. "She is about," he 
continued — ^" I see the words on her lips — about to re- 
mark that she can do without me now and always. But 
these public proclamations are simply intended to 
deceive ; it is my private orders I have to obey." 

"Dear Aunt Lucy," the girl had whispered as she 
kissed Mrs. Crane in farewell (for to that relationship the 
good-natured lady had been by courtesy promoted of 
late), "you know what I have to tell mother to-night, and 
Willie — if you can spare him to me — will be such a 
help!" 

So the Major and his wife drove on, somewhat dis- 
appointed in their home-coming. And there was no 
lingering over the dinner which awaited them, and whidi 
was to have been so pleasant, with the dear nephew in 
his place once more. And for the Major there was no 
opportunity for the long yam to which he had looked 
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forward, when Will should be told once again, and 
without interruption, of the alterations that had been 
made on the estate since he had gone away. When his 
opinion was to have been asked on other alterations 
proposed; when should have been shown to him, by 
help of wine-glasses, nut-crackers, and decanters judi- 
ciously arranged, exactly that comer of land which the 
Squire intended to take from Harrison and let for 
allotments, if that Radical beggar Cheek succeeded in 
working up the people to ask for them. When the 
vexed question of Ballard (a favourite subject of dis- 
cussion before Arkell left for India) was to be finally 
decided until the next opportunity for reopening. The 
question being : Ballard, the tenant of the " forty acre," 
not having paid a ha'penny of rent for the last seven 
years, would it not be advisable to let Ballard go? 

Of all this the attractions of Libbie and the selfishness 
of youth had robbed the Major. And as for the plans 
of Aunt Lucy, they were frustrated also. For had she 
not intended to have Will all to herself for the first time 
since his engagement to Libbie Strong, in order to hear 
*'all about it"? Was she not dying to learn what his 
plans for the future were? Whether he intended to 
settle near East Gramplingham or would take up his 
abode in Hertfordshire, where he had a small property 
left him by his mother, and of which the tenant had 
lately died; or whether— oh, miserable thought! — he 
would return to India, where his liver would go all wrong 
again — to say nothing of Libbie's liver — and where the 
children would all die, as his own brothers and sisters 
had died before. 

All of this Aunt Lucy intended to hear, and much 
besides, with her feet on the drawing-room fender, her 
embroidery in her lap, and Will, kind and lazy and 
confidential, on a chair opposite. 

In place of these delights the Major interviewed Druce 
— Druce, who had lived in the service of the Cranes 
since he and the Major had been children; who was 
butler, valet, friend and adviser ; who knew his master's 
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business better than the Major knew it himself; who 
knew that of every other man and woman in the 
neighbourhood equally well. While Mrs. Crane, for her 
part, admitted to her presence a certain scandalmonger- 
ing old pensioner who had seen better days» and who had 
determined not to lose anything by reluctance in coming 
forward to pay her respects to her benefactress at the 
earliest possible moment 

The result was that on Arkell's return he found the 
little Major and his aunt waiting for him with a most 
unpleasant tale to tell. They were impatient to open 
their budget, bursting to discuss their news. And 
although Mrs. Crane may have been shocked and 
saddened by what she had heard, and although the 
Major was certainly disgusted and furiously angry, they 
became so excited over imparting the grievous details 
that they did certainly seem to Arkell's vexed ear to 
derive an amount of enjoyment in the telling. 

"Good Heaven I" he said "What will she do? 
They know nothing of it at Fern Hill." 

The last time he had been in that room he was about 
as miserable as it is possible for a moderately good 
young fellow with fine prospects, fine health, and plenty 
of friends to be. He had suffered pangs of bitterness 
and sorrow and anguish about this woman to whom his 
thoughts flew now. 

"What will she do?" he asked, looking upon the 
excitedly interested pair before him. He sat down on 
the chair Mrs. Crane drew up for him beside her own, 
let his hands fall listlessly over his knees, and leaning 
forward looked into the fire. 

The tale of Dora's weakness and Elgard's punishment 
had not been offered to the Squire and his wife, and was 
by no means presented to their nephew, as it had 
happened. No delicately truthful version had been 
given by Rose or her friend and patron, Cheek the tailor, 
to begin with; it had been repeated from mouth 
to mouth by a people apt to vulgarize an idea. 
Finally, the worst version the ugly story was capable 
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of assuming had been adopted; and this in its most 
aggravated aspect had been reported at the Hall. 

"What wUl she do?" Arkell said. Mrs. Crane 
stopped in her eager recital, and, looking at her nephew's 
profile as he sat beside her, was suddenly reminded of 
what for the moment she had forgotten — the old love 
trouble that had been. 

" Do I " the Major repeated, " she must come home, of 
course." He was pacing the room in a kind of angry 
excitement that in its unwonted stir of feeling held 
something pleasurable too. " I shall go to her to-morrow 
and insist on it. I shall go to her mother. Not know 
at Fern Hill? Did you say they did not know? Then 
they ought to know. They ought to be ashamed of 
themselves for not knowing! Under that blackguard's 
roof she shall not stay another night. Poor girl ! Poor, 
pretty young thing ! That infernal old mother " — 

"My dear! My dear!" Mrs. Crane remonstrated, 
but very gently, being not at all displeased. 

"Well, why didn't she know? She ought to have 
known. How did I know? She's been asleep, I 

suppose ; asleep, and that poor child Look here. 

Will, I haven't always been pleased with Miriam. I 
think she's made a fool of herself; but I'm fond of the 
girl — as fond as I am of Libbie — and if they won't have 
her at Fern Hill, by Heaven ! well have her here 1 Eh, 
Lucy? She shan't be contaminated further by that 
beast!" 

" Of course she shall come," acquiesced the Major's 
Lucy, the ready tears in her eyes, her heart swelling 
with tenderness and pride in her husband's generous 
warmth. " Dear Miriam 1 Of course she shall come ! " 

" Heavens ! " the Major went on, " if Edwin Strong 
had been alive ! He'd have smarted for it, that skulking 
curl But so he has — so he has, thank God! Every 
bone in his body, Druce said. He's a passionate fellow, 
that young Greene, and a fine fellow, and he's got a 
strong arm of his own — every bone in a jelly ! " 

And so on. But Arkell only looked in the fire and 
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said nothing, while Aunt Lucy, regarding him with the 
compassionate tears swimming in her pale eyes, saw 
that he ground his teeth together under the fine 
moustache which the climate of India had so much 
improved ; saw that his brows had contracted them- 
selves painfully over eyes which looked with intentness 
at things invisible to her in the fire. She leant forward 
presently, and laid a delicate, helpless-looking hand 
upon hb sleeve. 
" My dear boy r she said. " My dear Willie 1 " 
He was too engrossed to notice her, and, sighing and 
shaking her head, with all its loose, light hair, she fell 
back again in her chair. 

" He has not forgotten the old love yet," she said to 
herself, and was pleased at that exhibition of masculine 
fidelity, and sorry for the pity of it ; and took herself to 
bed presently in a very mixed but, on the whole, 
pleasurable frame of mind. 

The blissful igncMrance of a miserable business, in the 
mouth of every man, wbman, and child of the parish, 
in which the inmates of Fern Hill slumbered that night, 
was rudely broken on the next morning. 

As soon as Major Crane had swallowed his breakfast 
he went down and had an interview with Mrs. Strong, 
who had the habit of breakfasting in her own room, and 
who came down to him much flurried, and in her morn- 
ing wrapper. 

Libbie, who had run upstairs after her early meal to 
put on her hat preparatory to starting for the Vicarage 
and the sister she was longing to see, came down to fi»d 
the Major indignantly declaiming, and her mother dis- 
solved in weeping. 

" I never ought to have allowed the marriage," Mrs. 
Strong cried from the chair upon which she haA flung 
her large, unwieldy form in its loose, unbecoming 
draperies. ^' Edwin would kill me for allowing it if he'd 
been alive ! And I always hated the sight of the man; 
and only the day before she was married I said to 
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Miriam I couldn't imagine how she could ever bear to 
let him touch her. But it was no good my speaking ; 
poor Miriam always was so sure about everything 1 " 

Libbie did not cry, nor give way at all, nor sink into 
a chair, when so much as was necessary of the tale was 
told her. But she set her teeth, and her face flushed 
darkly red with shame and then paled with anger. 

** She must come home," she said, and turned to the 
Major. ** She must not be near him for another instant 
I will go at once and fetch her home." 

" Of course ! " Major Crane said heartily. " You're a 
sensible girl, Libbie ; and if she won't come for you, let 
me know, and I'll carry her ofl* by main force. A girl 
like that, that might have married — well, anyone; the 
loveliest girl in the county I Go, Libbie — go and bring 
her, my dear." 

''But you can't separate husband and wife in that 
way," wept Mrs. Strong, for once in her life feebly 
reasonable. '' She is the wretch's wife, Major ; he could 
come after her. He will be coming here after her I " 

"Here I" Libbie said, turning and flashing her face 
upon them as she reached the door. She set her small, 
white teeth t(^ether and glared fiercely on her mother 
and the friend of the family. " Let him try it ! " she said, 
and clenched and shook her hand. " I would kill him ! " 

She waited no longer then, but flew, pity and wrath 
giving wings to her light feet, to her sister's home. It 
was thought among them it would be better for Libbie 
to go alone. 

"Give the dear, injured pet my love," her mother 
sobbed after her. " But she won't come without him — 
she can't" 

"And give her mine," called out the Major; "and 
tell her I say she is to come." 

• ••.•«• 

When Libbie, peeping cautiously into the Vicarage 
dining-room, and entering on finding it empty, looked 
around, she almost told herself that the thing she had 
heard must be false. It is so staggering to the merely 
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average intellect to see chairs and tables standing up in 
their familiar ways in the face of a tragedy. 

The sun was shining brightly into the open window; 
Juliana, the vicar's cat, lay peacefully slumbering upon 
her master's chair; a great bowl of daflfodils, fresh 
gathered, was on the table, and Miriam's work-basket, 
and the open blotting-pad upon which she had been 
writing. Somehow &e place had never seemed to 
Libbie to bear so homelike an aspect before. Surely 
the master of that pleasant room had not been whipped 
within an inch of his life by a justly incensed husband ; 
surely its mistress was not a woman who had suffered 
the worst of all wrongs at the hands of the man who 
should have protected her I 

But Libbie put away Hope's flattering tale. Alas! 
There was no doubt The hideous thing was true. 

She felt then that she dreaded to meet her sister; 
that she was afraid to see in her face the ravages grief 
must have made there; that she shrank from finding 
Miriam's beautiful eyes, full of shame and unmerited 
degradation, drooping before her own. 

While she thought this she heard a step upon the 
stairs ; in a minute the door was pushed open, and 
Miriam, quite collected, with no more trace of mental 
disturbance on her fair face and in her serious eyes than 
of disorder in her heavily coiled dark hair and her 
simply arranged grey dress, came in. She had not 
expected to see Libbie so soon, and a glad light of 
welcome lit up her face. She set down upon the table 
the breakfast-tray she was bearing in her hands, and 
put her arms round her sister. 

" Libbie I " she said, smiling upon the girl. " Darling, 
I am so glad 1 " 

She drew Libbie to the sofa, and sat down with her, 
still keeping her arm about her. For the sisters were 
demonstrative of their affection, as it is well for women 
to be ; unashamed of that 

•* Ostentation of our love 
Which, left unshown, is often left unloved." 
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Then she looked lingeringly at Libbie, who was too 
much moved to meet the gaze, and who could with 
difficulty keep back her tears, and eagerly she asked 
her of her enjoyment, and of the Cranes, and of Willie 
Arkell. 

And Libbie, getting out only a word or two in answer, 
broke down and hid her face, weeping. 

" Not now, Mimi," she said. " I can't talk of anything 
now — not till we get home. Oh, Miriam, darling I I 
am come for you. I am come to take you home." 

"Home, Libbie?" 

"They have sent their loves, Mimi, mother and the 
Major — who is awfully fond of you again now, Mimi — 
and you are not to stay in this house another hour. You 
are to come home. We will love you so, Miriam, and — 
make up— and you'll forget, and it will all grow as it 
used to be ; and — come home, Mimi, come home 1 " 

•* To stay at home ? To leave the Vicarage ? " 

"Yes! Yesll Yeslll" 

Miriam smiled a little, shaking her head. ^ My dear, 
no," she said. " That is quite impossible. I know what 
they mean, but tell them it is impossible. I chose my 
place years ago ; I shall not desert it, they may be sure." 

"But, Miriam, you cannot stay herel The Major 
says " — 

" Oh, I can," Muiam said, with again the ghost of a 
smile about her lips. ** I know what the Major would 
say ; but tell him, with my love, I can, and I will." 

Libbie keeping a distressed silence, she went calmly 
on — 

" Simon is ill, you know," she said. " He is keeping 
his bed for the present I have just given him his break- 
fast, and was going to carry Juliana to him " — 

Libbie broke out indignantly crying there: "It is 
horrible I" she said. "How can you look at him or 
speak to him or touch him ! You ought not to live for 
an instant beneath his roof." 

Miriam's face flushed at this outburst, then grew pale 
and cold. 

13 
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" I don't know what tale you may have heard, Libbie," 
she said. *' I do not wish to know. It is probably an 
untrue or exaggerated one. I daresay I do not know 
the truth myself. Only Simon has spoken to me on the 
subject. He has given me three different versions ; the 
last one I believe to be — possibly — true. I do not 
question him, nor do I desire to hear of it from another 
source." 

" It is horrible, unnatural, that you should take it soT 
Libbie hcgam through her angry tears. 

" It may seem so to you. You must none of you be 
angry that I do not see things as they appear to you at 
home and at th^ Hall. I never did see them so, you 
know ; I never did believe, as all of you would have had 
me believe, that my first duty is to myself. It would 
have been better for me, perhaps, if I had ; as far as we 
can see it would have been certainly better. Yes. But 
then we see such a little way — such a little way I " she 
said, and broke off for a minute and seemed to consider. 

When she turned to her sister again, the girl was 
sobbing bitterly, and Miriam put an arm at^ut her 
neck. 

" Why, Libbie," she said, •* you must not be so sorry 
as this I Not for me, dear — not for me. Dear, I have 
lived through the worst for me long ago — long, long 
ago I And except for others— except for the horrible 
shame and grief to others" — ^her voice broke for an 
instant there — ** I am no more unhappy now, Libbie, 
than I have been since the first month of my marriage. 
There is my confession. It shall be a secret between 
us ; and now let us talk of it no more. There is trouble 
ahead that will have to be faced ; and we shall face it- 
he and I. I shall help him to face it. Just for a few 
minutes let us forget it. Tell me about yourself and 
Willie. Dear, I am so glad I but I knew how it would 
be — I knew all along." 

...... • 

The Major had waited at Fern Hill to learn the result 
of Libbie's mission, and Arkell had joined him there in 
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time to welcome Libbie, swollen-eyed, defeated. The 
high spirit with which she had set out was quite broken 
down. She sank into the first chair and cried unre- 
strainedly before them all, her mother and even the 
unemotional Miss Cross bearing her company now. 
The Major's eyes as he turned away from her were not 
wholly dry. 

" It is of no use," she sobbed. " She is no more 
reasonable than she always was. She was never happy 
unless she was doing something to make herself wretched 
— and she has broken — ^her heart 1 " 



CHAPTER XX 
GREENE PAYS ANOTHER VISIT 

IT was on the afternoon of that same day that Herbert 
Greene, walking very swiftly, and with a look of 
ugly determination upon his face, presented himself at 
the Vicarage once more. 

The vicar was still in bed ; lying there not so much 
for ease to his aches and wounds, as from a natural 
objection to show his tale-telling scars to his servants. 
For the same reason he was glad to accept the ministra- 
tions of his wife, who waited on him when it was time 
for his meals, or he required to have his bed remade, or 
desired attendance in any way. 

A tiny fragment of glass from his spectacles had got 
within his eyelid, and caused him at nrst much incon- 
venience. Miriam, who had a little knowledge of such 
small surgical operations, had been successful in extract- 
ing the substance, but the eye continued inflamed, and 
Elgard still wore a bandage over it to exclude the light 
There was a dark mark across one cheek, where the whip 
had deeply cut, and his face and head and neck and all 
his bones still felt very stiff and sore. It is to be 
supposed, besides, that none of his thoughts were pleasant 

When he had first found himself called on to account 
for the damaged condition in which, all unwillingly, he 
appeared before his wife on the night of the catastrophe, 
he had explained his deplorable appearance by declaring 
diat he had fallen over a stone-heap in the dark, and in 
ifthat manner had cut and bruised and mauled himself. 
Flhpm the first, without outwardly discrediting his tale, 
shii" had conveyed to him the uncomfortable conviction 
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that she did not at all believe it, while, on the next 
morning, when he had crept out of bed to examine his 
appearance in the glass, he had seen at once that she 
could not believe it. 

Thereupon he had prepared another version. He had 
not wished to frighten her, but in fact he had en- 
countered on his way home a tipsy tramp, who had 
solicited alms of him and maltreated him for not 
complying. 

Lying, with only his own thoughts for company 
through the day, let us hope it was his conscience which 
moved him at last to a revelation approximately true. 
He had called in, he said, to inquire for poor Harrison 
and Mrs. Greene, and that coarse savage — the husband 
of the unfortunate woman — had objected to his presence, 
had quarrelled with him, and finally assaulted him, 
Elgard declining to defend himself. He had then 
apologised to Miriam for having shrunk from stating the 
truth before — it had been from regard for her feelings 
alone that he had endeavoured to make the tale as little 
as possible harrowing — and had stated his intention of 
bringing an action against his assailant when he himself 
should be in a condition to appear. 

Miriam refrained from making comment on any one 
of the three stories. But on that morning of Libbie's 
visit she had, after her sister's departure, carried the cat 
to the bedside of her wounded husband, and had stood 
for a few minutes looking down upon him, as, with his 
most endearing wiles, he coaxed Juliana to crawl into 
his bed. 

" What are you going to do about Sunday, Simon ? " 
she had asked him then. '* Shall you be in a condition 
of mind and body to take the service then ? " 

He watched Juliana, loudly purring, crawling down to 
his side, with his indulgent smile, readjusted his head on 
the pillow, and closed his one visible eye again. 

" Of mind — why not ? " he inquired. " Of body — no. 
But I must go through with it, of course. I cannot shut 
the church." 
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Miriam was silent, thinking that a closed church 
would be more edifying than the spectacle of such a 
preacher. 

''I cannot shut the church," he presently repeated, 
reopening his one available eye and looking at her. 
** Do you suppose, dear wife, that by Sunday there will 
still be anything in my appearance to render it con- 
spicuous ? " 

Miriam averted her eyes. ^ I was not thinking of 
your appearance," she said coldly. ''Your appearance 
seems to me of comparatively little moment" 

Elgard however was not of that opinion ; he picked 
up a hand-glass which lay on his bed, and, leaning on 
his elbow, took to examining his bruised countenance 
with anxious scrutiny. He pushed the bandage (rom 
the inflamed eye, and smoothed and patted the dis- 
colorations with a tender finger. 

** I have heard of such marks being painted out," he 
said. " Perhaps by Sunday you could do something of 
that kind for me, dear love, if the marks are still 
apparent You are so skilful with your brush! It 
would be a lesson for you in flesh tints— eh, Miriam ? " 

Miriam shook her head. ''I don't think I will do 
that, Simon," she said. ''If your appearance is all 
which troubles you in the matter, it seems to me that 
you need trouble not at all." 

Then, he still continuing to examine his features in 
the glass, pulling his fair locks a little lower on his 
forehead to shade an ugly bruise, and otherwise en- 
deavouring to persuade himself that the damage could 
be hidden, she had left him and gone out into the 
garden. She paced there bareheaded in the spring 
sunshine and the fresh spring air, trying to regain that 
forced calm which she believed to be real, and which was 
a substitute for the joy and peace and usefulness which 
life with Elgard was to have brought her. 

And while she walked the straight paths of the 
kitchen garden at the back of the house, where for-get- 
me-nots and violets grew beneath the gooseberry and 
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currant bushes, and where whiflTs of sweetness came to 
her from the brown wallflowers which had sown them- 
selves among the stones that bordered the walks, all 
unknown to her a visitor had arrived at the Vicarage, 
had asked for Mr. Elgard, and, learning that that 
gentleman kept his b^room, had peremptorily de- 
manded to be shown there. 

The poor vicar, hearing the opening door, thought 
that his wife had returned. Dropping tiie looking-glass 
from his hand, readjusting his bandage, and closing 
his healthy eye, he snuggled down in bed again 
by the side ot the purring cat, and pretended to be 
asleep. 

It was not Miriam, however. It was Herbert Greene 
who had come in, and was now standing at the foot of 
the bed contemplating his own work in the marring of 
the vicar's features. 

Suddenly conscious of him, the wounded man gave a 
gasping, terrified cry, and clutched at the bell-rope. 

" D<wi't alarm yourself, nor anyone," Herbert said to 
him with a cruel laugh. ''I shan't hurt you, and I 
advise you not to ring the bell. I have a few words to 
say to you, Mr. Parson, and I prefer to say them alone. 
I have brought no horse-whip with me to-day," he said ; 
and gave another short laugh, and was silent fbr a while, 
again contemplating his miserable victim from the foot 
of the bed against which he leant 

His own face had altered as greatly as that which 
still showed such unmistakable marks of his treatment ; 
but Greene's had no scars to show, or only such cruel 
lines as bitterness, hatred, jealousy, wrath, and a strong 
love wounded to death could grave there. That red- 
brown complexion of his would doubtless accompany 
poor " Harbart " to his coffin ; but the bloom of it — if 
such a term may be applied to a man's cheek — the 
bloom of youthful health and high spirits and careless 
enjoyment of life had left it for ever. The eyes, which 
had been so honest and fearless, were dull and blood- 
shot, and lines never seen there before had gathered 
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about them and about the mouth, and had cut them- 
selves deeply between his brows. His short thick hair, 
which used, by the help of a great deal of brushing and 
cold water, to show a difficult parting at about the 
distance of an inch from his eyelids, now a rough, un- 
tended mass, stood in all directions upon his head 

He was a spectacle very sad to see ; but sadness was 
not just now so observable in his aspect as a certain 
cruel gloating over the anxiety and fright of the man 
before him. 

Elgard, with his hand on the bell-rope, regarded his 
enemy as though fascinated. But in the first moment, 
almost, he had thought better of his impulse to call assist- 
ance. In all his meditations on the assault which had 
been made on him he had r^arded himself as a cruelly 
ill-used person. Was ever man so punished before for 
the giving and taking of a half-playful, half-paternal, 
wholly innocent and Christian kiss ? A kiss which had 
evolved itself so easily and naturally out of the sym- 
pathetic relations existing that the withholding it or 
resisting it would have been brutal and unnaturaL Had 
he not been cruelly treated by this dangerous savage 
who now stood before him ? 

But the one Christian grace on which Elgard might 
justly have prided himself was the grace of forgiveness. 
A deep-seated anger, a burning sense of injustice, he 
was incapable of feeling, and what he did not feel 
himself he did not credit others with experiencing. 

He might perhaps have beeen accused of occasionally 
forgetting that he was a gentleman, but he never forgot 
that, as a clergyman, he should bear no malice. It had, 
therefore, occurred to him that it might be better that 
he should have the opportunity of pardoning the savage, 
Greene, and at the same time correcting any erroneous 
impressions which that reprehensibly hasty young man 
might have formed. 

Therefore, after gazing at his visitor in silence for a 
few moments, he dropped the bell-rope and summoned 
determination to address him. 
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"Mr. Greene," he said — and his voice, although a 
little shaky, was entirely conciliatory and polite — "I 
might perhaps ask you for what cause you intrude upon 
me here in the — ^privacy of my bedroom. I am not, as 
you perceive, in a condition at present to receive visitors. 
And after your lamentably violent outburst the other 
day, if I had denied myself to you altogether it perhaps 
might have been considered excusable." 

" But I haven't asked your leave, you see," the other 
said, looking at the clergyman wi^ his lowered brow 
and cruel lip. 

" I see you have not, Mr. Greene, and I excuse it — 
I excuse it. Further, I wish to say that I am ready, at 
a word, half a word of contrition from you, to pardon 
and overlook — ^yes, overlook — your most unchristian 
conduct of the other day. One moment; do not 
interrupt me for one moment, I beg. You were labour- 
ing then, Mr. Greene, under strong excitement and a 
sad misapprehension — oh, I am sure of it, I was sure 
of it at the time ; I made that much allowance for you 
even at the critical moment — and I am ready, whatever 
have been my suflerings of mind and body, I am ready 
to make allowances. Your wife " — 

But at that word the flow oi Elgard's eloquence 
was stopped, and he himself was cruelly startled. 
Greene came a step or two nearer the bedside, and 
looked down with a face of threatening fury at the man 
cowering away from him between the sheets, and ground 
out a frightful oath. 

" Say that word again and I'll murder you ! " he said 
hoarsely. He had doubled the fists that hung at his 
sides, and he thrust them, still spasmodically clenched, 
into the pockets of his coat, as if with a saving desire 
to keep them out of mischief there. 

" You Aog I " he said, speaking below his breath in 
his rough, hoarse voice. " You sneaking, cowardly cur I 
that prowl about and lie soft and live on the fat o' the 
land when others, better than you, are rotting, drowned 
in ditches ! You forgive me, do you 1 Devil take you 
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and your foi^veness 1 You want a ' word of contrition ' ? 
Hear it. I've never had but one regret since I left you, 
and that is, I left you so soon. Except that I should 
be ashamed to swing for such a worthless hound as you, 
rd have gone back and finished you then." 

There he paused a moment, breathless, and walked 
back again to the foot of the bed« 

" I did not come to speak to you about — my wife," 
he said presently, bringing out the last word widi 
difficulty. "* I know all about — my wife — what she is 
and what she was and what, if you'd had your way, you'd 
have made her. I have not come to talk of my affairs, 
but of yours. I have come to tell you that I have been 
making inquiries. I have spared neither trouble nor 
expense, and I've had the best advice I could get, but 
I find I'm powerless to get you turned out here; that 
your parishioners, who loaUie the sight of 3^u, are 
powerless; that your bishop is powerless. 

"I find that, however miserable a wretch you may 
have proved yourself, however you may have disgraced 
yourself as a man, however false you may have been 
to what other men hold sacred, however foul you are— 
you have a right to profane the house of God, to stand 
up in the pulpit and insult by your presence the decent 
men and women around you. 

" Now, there being no law to help me, I am come to 
warn you that I intend to make my own law. I forbid 
you to stand up again in this church to preach. Do 
you hear? I forbid it If you do, if you dare to do 
it — next Sunday, or six months or ten years hence, 
whenever it is — I will repeat the dose I gave you the 
other day. I will horsewhip you there in the sight of 
all men. I swear by God I will. I shan't pollute His 
house so much by the act as you will by your presence. 
You understand ? I keep my word. I will horsewhip 
you, publicly, within an inch of your life." 

With that, and a long look at the man lying white 
and silent on the bed, with his clenched hands still 
deep-thrust in his pockets, Greene turned, with no other 
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word, to leave the room, and then for the first time 
became conscious of Mrs. Elgard, pale of face and lips, 
standing by the bed's head. 

How long she had bet^ there, how much she had 
heard of that last speech, the longest and most fluent 
he had ever made in his life, he could not tell. 

Although he had no doubt of the righteousness of 
his wrath, and the thought of mitigating the severity 
of the vengeance he projected did not enter his head, 
his own strained, passion-clouded eyes fell before the 
sad light of her blue ones, looking out, star-like, from 
the paleness and coldness of her face. His eyes drooped, 
and he bent his head as he passed her and ran 
downstairs. The punishment he was inflicting on 
Elgard's wife as well as on Elgard was a new element 
of pain in the ps^inful duty, from which, however, he 
did not for one instant dream of flinching. 



CHAPTER XXI 
A DEMONSTRATION 

ON the next morning Arkell, strolling into the morn- 
ing-room at the Hall, interrupted an interview 
betweien the squire of the parish and Mrs. Elgard. He 
had been down to Fern Hill, and had brought his 
betrothed back with him to lunch. Libbie, preceding 
him into the room, with her head turned back over her 
shoulder, had made to him some laughing remark. It 
was through seeing the smile die off his lips and a 
sudden change fall upon his face that she first became 
aware of the presence of her sister in the room. 

''Oh, here is Miriam," Libbie said; and for some 
reason the tone of her voice was flatter, duller than 
usual. " Miriam, here is Willie, or as much of him as 
India has left to us." 

Then the two, between whom that old story of man's 
love and woman's mistaking had been enacted, shook 
hands and looked each in the face of the other. Arkell, 
for the moment that he stood stifHy before her, no glib 
words of satisfaction at the meeting falling from his 
tongue, had time to note what changes three years of 
married life had wrought upon his old love's fair face. 
On her lips was a smile of welcome, and her eyes — sweet 
and serious, with none of the coldness and glitter of the 
pale-blue orb, but dark and deep with the blueness of 
moonlit skies — met his with a very kindly light 

" I have wished so much to see you," was all she said ; 
and Arkell could only cnutter a word in response and 
wring her hand and walk away from her. 

"Don't go, Will," the Major said. The Major was 

104 
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rather red of face, a frown was on his brow, and a look 
of determination and displeasure in his eye and on his 
upright figure. " Don't go, please — Miriam won't mind. 
We are all friends here, and shall be all one family, so 
to speak, soon. We've never had any secrets that I'm 
aware of, and we won't begin to have 'em. Perhaps 
Miriam '11 condescend to hear what you've got to say on 
the subject, Will ; she's made up her mind to turn a 
deaf ear to me." 

Miriam's cheek had flushed redly. It was absurd of 
her, perhaps, when all the parish talked of her private 
affairs, to feel any delicacy about having them discussed 
before just this one man. It was ridiculously incon* 
sistent; but she was conscious of a great distaste to 
the introduction of this new element in the unpleasant 
business she had come to carry through. 

"I must tell you. Major Crane," she said hurriedly, 
** that nothing anyone could say would influence me in 
this matter. I must be the best judge of what, under 
the circumstances, seems to me to be right; and that 
which seems to me to be right I mean, if possible, to 
da" 

"Well, but is it right?" Libbie inquired from the 
chair in which she was listlessly lying. " Is it right, or 
is it only unpleasant? You've got an uncomfortable 
knack of confounding the two, Miriam; and you've 
made mistakes once or twice before, remember" 

It was either an intentionally embarrassing or a 
singularly unlucky speech. Arkell's eyes leapt with a 
flash in them to Mrs. Elgard's face ; and it was to her 
lover that Libbie looked to see the effect of her words. 
The colour deepened momentarily in Miriam's cheek, 
but she showed no other sign of having noticed the ill- 
judged remark except that her voice was colder and 
steadier when she spoke. Her eyes had caught and 
held that swift glance of Arkell's; it was to him she 
spoke, ignoring Libbie. 

" I have come to ask to have a little money advanced 
to me," she said ; " my husband and I are in need of 
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some — for a purpose. I must get it somehow. Major 
Crane knows I do not understand these things, but 
money, I suppose, will come to me some day— on my 
mother's death. I could pay back. I could sign some 

eper if that is necessary. I have been told that it can 
easily done." 

" Certainly," Arkell said, as she looked at him for an 
answer. " Why not ? " 

"Because I object," the Major broke in angrily; 
" that is why. I am sole executor of her father's will, 
and I object I told Miriam's husband — I told Elgard 
that noting would come to her, he was to expect 
nothing. He did not like it, I saw very well, and the 
less be liked it the more I fdt I was right. And while 
he lives and I live, and Mrs. Strong lives, I'll keep my 
word." 

'' What is it you want to do with the money, Miriam ? " 
Libbie asked. 

** We want to go away," Miriam answered ; ** that is, 
I want that we should go. I think it will be better, not 
only for him and me, but for all. I wish to take my 
husband away; and the income which we have had 
hitherto will not be available. I do not wish to have it 
touched again by — ^us. Willie, I am sure you see that I 
am right — that we must go away." 

But Arkell had turned on his heel and stood with his 
back to her, looking out into the sunlit spring ^garden, 
and did not respond to her appeal. 

** Mimi, dear, I've got ten pounds," Libbie said. That 
something new which had seemed momentarily to mar 
the generous beauty of the girl's bright face had gone. 
She came up to her sister and put her hand upon her 
shoulder. " You can have my ten pounds, and mother, 
perhaps, has some in hand, and " — 

But here the Major broke in, with an irritation Libbie 
had never produced in him before. 

" Bless me, child, don't be a fool," he said. ** Do you 
think it is the confounded money that I think about? 
Do you think that Miriam, who used to sit on my knee 
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when she was a baby, should be in trouble about a few 
paltry pounds while I had them in my pocket to give 
her, if it was good for her to have them ? No I Get 
her to say that she will stay here among people that 
care for her, and will let that worthless scamp she's tied 
to go to perdition alone — and she is welcome to all I 
have. Let her tell me how much it will take to rid her 
of that rascal, and you won't find I grudge the money, 
if it's the half of what I'm worth. But* put into her 
hand the means to follow such a hound as that — Miriam 
—our Miriam that we were proud of — poor old Strong's 
eldest girl — I will not. I will not, so help me Heaven I " 

** He is right, Mimi," Libbie said with a sudden rush 
of tears. *' You know he is right, dear. Don't be wilful, 
Miriam. Stay with us — let him go — and old times will 
come back again — and Willie " — 

She looked around for Arkell to add his persuasions 
to her own, but he, having evidently no desire to embroil 
himself in the family trouble, had passed through the 
open window, and was now to be seen in the distance 
walking briskly away across the lawn. 

• •••••• 

Only anxious to put a distance between himself and 
what had been horribly painful to him, Arkell walked 
on. At the side gate, which led by a footpath across 
the park to the garden, he pulled up. There he waited 
— he did not know for how long — until Miriam, having 
finished her interview, unsatis&ctorily enough, came 
along. 

At her footfall on the gravel he did not look round, 
for he knew her step ; but silently he swung the gate 
open and walked on at her side. She had been aware 
of his presence there from a distance, and had her little 
speech of congratulation and good wishes quite ready. 
It was like a dream to him to walk by her side in that 
familiar spot — ^how often in his dreams had he done so ! 
— and to hear the low, full tones of her voice again. 

'* I am so glad," she was saying. " It is what of all 
things I could have wished for Libbie — and for you." 
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" You are very good," he said politely. Had the old 
note of heartiness gone for ever from his voice? she 
wondered. 

** I am glad, but not smprised," she went on. ** I had 
always a presentiment of how it would be whenever 
you and Libbie met again. Were you not surprised to 
find what the three years had done for her ? Did yoa 
expect to see anything so pretty? She was like a child 
when you left — ^were you not surprised ? " 

** I tiiought that she had grown something like you," 
he said, turning his head for the first time to look at her. 
" I find — since I have seen you again — that she is less 
like than I had thought." 

Mrs. Elgard smiled a little and shook her head. ** Like 
me ! " she said. " There is not much likeness, fortunately 
for her." 

"No; the shape of her face is the same, and the 
features are a little like, but the expression is quite 
different Her eyes are of the same colour, but they 
have not the look of yours ; and there is not one note 
of yours in her voice." 

" I am older, you see ; nearly six years older/' Miriam 
said, striving to treat the unwelcome theme of her own 
appearance with a little more levity than he had intro- 
duced ''One does not improve as one grows older. 
Perhaps Libbie is like what I was at her age — I do not 
know. I really have never thought of it before." 

"The three years have changed you too/' he said 
gravely, ''and more than I expected; but the things 
which have dwelt in my remembrance of you — they have 
not changed at all." 

He waited a moment, but she did not speak, being at 
a loss to reply, not so much to his words as to a some- 
thing in his tone which was a surprise and an embarrass- 
ment to her. But presently, in quite a difTerent key, he 
began again — 

" Have you settled all that with my uncle? " he asked 
her. 

She shook her head. " I did not ask him again. I 
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suppose I can get what I want elsewhere. I am sorry 
to have troubled him about it, only time was of im- 
portance." 

" You know that it goes horribly against him to refuse 
you anything. Are you quite sure that you are right 
and he is wrong ? " 

" Quite — quite sure." 

" I want to know nothing about it It sickens me. I 
had to get out of the room lest I should hear more. But 
— this much tell me — must you go away from here? 
Can't I, or the Major, arrange it differently — as he wishes 
— so that you are not banished from the sight of every- 
one who cares for you ? " 

Again she shook her head. ''I must go/' she said. 
^ I do not even wish to stay. I long — I long to get 
away I " 

" Very well," he said, and he stopped in his walk and 
put out his hand to her ; " then I will see that what you 
wish is done. You shall go. My uncle won't hold out 
against you if I take your side. Good-bye, Miriam. 
When is it that you intend to leave ? " 

" To-morrow, if we get the money to go with," she 
said. *• The sooner the better." 

" Then this is again good-bye ? " 

"Yes." 

He held her hand, and looked at her silently for a 
space. 

Libbie was right Something of the old Arkell had 
been left in India — all that had been best in him, per- 
haps. That impulsiveness and brightness of bearing, 
that eagerness of voice, that hopefulness of heart and 
buoyancy of aspect which had kept him something of a 
boy still atseven-and-twenty, had fallen from this heavy, 
tired man of thirty years, wiUi his unfamiliar languor of 
step and voice and bearing. With a sudden pang of 
the heart Miriam noted the change. In spite of herself 
her lip trembled as he looked at her. 

"Be good to Libbie, Will," she said involuntarily. 
" And — ^thank you — always — for everything." 

M 
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'' Good-bye ! " he said, and turned listlessly away, and 
left her to go on alone. 

Before many hours had passed Mrs. Elgard received 
from the Hall a note containing twenty-five pounds. 

He had been overruled in what he knew to be right, 
Major Crane wrote, and he sent her at once what ready 
money there was in the house. She was to send him an 
account of what bills she wished paid, and to forward 
her address as soon as she arrived at her destination ; 
he and her mother would then consult with their lawyer 
as to the advisability of making her a small yearly allow- 
ance. He still believed her to be acting wrongly, and 
he hoped and pra)red she might not regret it 

The letter Miriam kept to herself, but the money she 
showed her husband. 

He was up and dressed ; the bandage was oflf his face, 
and he was sitting over the fire in the library, cowering 
down over the blaze in spite of the bright April sunshine 
which threatened to extinguish it Since his interview 
virith Herbert Greene he had become very dispirited, had 
taken a distaste to his bedroom, and had insisted on 
coming downstairs. 

His wife went to him with the bank-notes in her hand. 

** I have got the money, Simon," she said. ^ And now 
you will consent to go? May I make arrangements, 
and shall we leave to-morrow ? " 

"How much?" he inquired. She held the notes out 
to him, and he counted them, and put them in his 
pocket-book, and shook his head testily. 

" Twenty-five pounds 1 " he said. " And what good is 
that, Miriam? How long do you suppose twenty-five 
pounds is to last two people in London lodgings ? " 

" If I am lucky, I may be able to earn something," she 
said, sitting down by the side of the hearth, he still 
crouching over the fire in front " I am not without re- 
sources ; I could toy ; and you — ^you might, perhaps, in 
time get pupils, Simon ? " 

« Might ! ^ he echoed irritably. " You might— I might I 
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What would it come to? Starvation! And for that 
you ask me to give up a certainty — a beggarly one, it is 
true, but still a certainty — of three hundred a year ! " 

" But what a relief to give it up ! " she said, and sighed 
as if the weight of the stipend oppressed her heart. In 
her earnestness she leant forward and laid a hand on her 
husband's sleeve. "You will be ruled by me in this, 
Simon ? " she said. " You will make this sacrifice — if it 
is one — to please me ? " 

He sullenly shook off the appealing hand. "You 
are asking me to prove myself a coward," he said. ** You 
are anxious that I should put the seal of truth to a lie ! 
If I turn my back, who among them all will believe my 
word that I am a cruelly maligned, most innocent man ? 
I tell you, in any case, even if it could be possible that 
the charges brought against me should have been literally 
true— even in that impossible case — I tell you that flight 
would be the disastrous as well as the dastard course. 
Why should I relinquish what is my own ? Why should 
I play into that — monster's hands by running away ? I 
tell you — you are counselling an absurdity, and a false, 
irretrievable step." 

He had flushed pinkly as he spoke, and a certain 
amount of dignity, which on occasion he knew how to 
assume, had come to him. 

It had not the slightest effect on the wife, who knew 
him. It was the cruellest part of her lot that she could 
no longer, even momentarily,believeinhim — poor Miriam, 
to whom love, faith, enthusiasm, were as necessary as the 
air she breathed I Nothing now remained to her out of 
the wreck of her feelings toward him but a pity, which 
in its broad, strong generosity had something of divine. 

" Simon," she said, gently insistent, " I have thought 
it all over. I also am not a coward, nor of the order of 
those who run away. If our cause were good, I think I 
could fight it out to the death, but — come away. Listen. 
You know that I have not been hard on you. I have 
done my best to put myself out of the question, except 
so far as I have made your cause mine. My eyes are 
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not blinded by passion or a sense of wrong, or even 
jealousy, as perhaps might have been the case if things 
between us had been different, and I see, I think, what is 
best, not for you alone, but for all these poor people who 
are our enemies. More than all, what is best for that 
work you undertook to do, and which never — never can 
be done by you. Simon, come away. I will try with all 
my heart to help you. We will close this chapter in our 
lives ; it has been a failure, but it may be remembered in 
our favour that at least we have been heavily punished 
We will begin again — a totally different life " — 

" On twenty-five pounds," he said, and shrugged his 
shoulders and shook his head as he bent nearer to the fire. 
She noticed that he shivered, and that his teeth chattered 
in his head. ** You talk nonsense, my dear woman," he 
said. ^ Please don't talk any more. I shall not give up 
my home and my income and my position as a gentleman 
at the bidding of a handful of savages such as these. I 
shall stick to my post as others— others as cruelly perse- 
cuted — have done before me, in the teeth, the very teeth, 
of calumny." 

" You mean to appear in the church on Sunday ? " she 
asked him with a change of voice. "You remember 
what Herbert Greene said ? You have reason to expect 
him to be as good as his word. Put yourself, for once, 
out of the question. Do you intend to bring such a 
scandal upon the house of God ? " 

'' Don't talk I " he said, with a burst of nervous irritation. 
"* I asked you not to talk, Miriam. You can see that I 
am nearly dead with- trouble and cold. Can't you put 
some more coals on, then, and leave me alone ? " 

" Very well," she said. She got up and made up the 
fire ; and seeing that he still continued nervously to shiver, 
she took the blanket from the sofa and put it about his 
shoulders. 

He looked up plaintively to her as she arranged it, 
with a certain appealing piteousness of gaze. 

" I am very ill — very ill, dear wife," he said. 

** You must have taken cold," she said, and laid her 
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hand upon the feverish one which clutched the blanket 
around him. " What can I do for you, Simon ? " 

" It was the shock," he said, " the shock. I have never 
ceased to tremble. There are things I must do later, 
Miriam. But I am too unwell. You see that I am 
unwell. I must seek protection from that terrible, blood- 
thirsty savage who has threatened me, and I must write 
to my bishop — I shall ask your assistance there, dear 
love. We shall be able, I do not doubt, to satisfy the 
bishop. Thank you, Miriam. I am indeed feeling 
miserably ill. You can see that I must not be worried. 
I really must beg of you that you don't worry me any 
more." 

So Mrs. Elgard left him, feeling ill herself, in spirit if 
not in body, and helpless and thwarted into the bargain. 
... .... 

The master of the house would not leave his position 
to partake of dinner that night, but had it served to him 
in the library. Juliana was admitted to him at her own 
request, and a roaring fire made up there, and some rugs 
and shawls brought in and adjusted about his knees. 

When Miriam had swallowed her apology for a meal, 
she sat alone, feeling strangely listless, weary, and 
dispirited. She had now no writing to do, for the manu- 
script which had helped her over so many rough places 
and empty hours was at this period well on its travels 
from publisher to publisher. Three times already it had 
come back to her ; three times had she sickened under 
the disappointment, then, gathering spirit and renewing 
hope, had sent it forth once more. 

She could not read ; to concentrate her thoughts on a 
book was out of the question to-night. She dared not 
look into the future, she strove not to recall the past, to 
pin herself down to the exquisitely painful and difficult 
present was beyond her. 

What did her husband intend to do? Had he the 
courage to stand to his post — ^to make a good fight, as 
he had said? Not for one instant did she believe it. 
Of one thing she was certain — ^tbat letter to the bishop, 
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of explanation and exculpation, if it were written at all, 
should never be written by her. 

If they did not go away they would not need the dear 
Major's money. At anyrate, they would not keep it 
She would ask her husband for it presently, and send it 
back. 

Willie Arkell had kept his word. What a blessed 
thing in a man was that — ^the instinct to be faithful to 
his word 1 Willie was always to be trusted even in small 
things — she remembered that She had known that of 
him in the old days, when he had appeared to her just 
an ordinary young man made to be husband to an 
ordinary young woman, without aspirations or capable 
of any ideal higher life. It was bitter experience of its 
reverse which had taught her now the inestimable beauty 
and worth of truth. 

Libbie — dear Libbie I She, at least, would be happy. 
Those qualities in Arkell which Miriam in her ignorant 
girlhood had underprized or overlooked, Libbie had 
judgment and insight to perceive and value. If not, she 
— the elder sister — from her unenviable platform of 
experience, would demonstrate to the younger woman 
what was the beauty and the pricelessness of the things 
for which Willie Arkell's wife would have for ever to be 
grateful. 

He had said something about the changes the three 
years had wrought in her. What was it he had said 
about the things in her which had not changed ? Ah, 
how mistaken — how mistaken he wasl Of that girl 
whom Arkell had idealised and idolised in those old, 
sweet days there remained nothing — nothing 1 

But what had Libbie meant by saying that he himself 
— Libbie's new lover — had not changed ? He had been 
a strong and fine-looking man when Miriam had last 
seen him; he was big and fine-looking still, but the 
strength was less apparent. A languor had come into 
his movements and his manner of speech, and the look 
of careless happiness and bright good-humour, where was 
that? In the kind, hazel eyes there was a sadness, and 
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about the once smiling mouth. The mop of whitey, fair 
hair was darker, less curly, less abundant, the figure was 
fuller, the step had altogether lost the buoyancy of youth. 
The voice was deeper, steadier, and held, to Miriam's 
thinking, a something mournful that haunted the ear. 

It was mostly on diis last subject that Mrs. Elgard's 
thoughts ran that night. Backwards and forwards they 
went, from the old Arkell who had loved her — ^the 
embodiment of youth, good looks, and good fortune — to 
this strange Arkell, who had about him, or so she fancied 
to-night, something of the sadness of a once well-loved, 
merry tune heard after long years. 

She was still thinking of him, and wondering with a 
little, hovering smile how Libbie would treat this lover 
of hers; in what pretty, petulant, most captivating 
fashion she would utterly subjugate him. She was 
saying to herself, the smile having vanished, how far, 
far better suited to him the child was than she, who 
would have been so much more outwardly easy, so much 
more apparently reasonable, so much less liable to 
bickering, jealousy, tempestuous outbursts, and all the 
thousand matrimonial rocks on which Libbie was likely 
to split — ^who would have been so infinitely less lovable 
too ! She was thinking of these things, and saying to 
herself with a sigh how all things doubtless worked 
togettier for good, having for the moment almost 
forgotten her own trouble, when various discordant 
noises suddenly broke upon her ear. So loud they 
were, and so near at hand, and so incomprehensible in 
that quiet spot, that she started violently to her feet, her 
heart thumping affrightedly in her breast 

There was the sound of laughter— empty, blatant 
laughter— of yells and shrill shrieks, of shouting in 
coarse voices, of some words called hoarsely which her 
ear could not catch. Now and again, amid the hideous 
tumult, a discordant wail of music could be heard, 
drowned instantly in a louder burst of yelling and of 
merriment. 
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•* What is It?" Miriam said. Her nerves were not of 
the strongest now, and she trembled and caught at her 
chair, her lips growing white. 

As she stood, alarmedly wondering, there came t> 
her in a temporary lull of the tumult the sound as of 
scampering feet, and a half-suppressed tittering in tk 
hall close at hand Running to the door, she called :o 
the two young servants representing the Vicarage 
domestic staff, and from whom this latter noise evi- 
dently came, to know the cause of the commotion 
beyond. The girls, who were in the act of flyirg 
gleefully upstairs, stopped a moment, looking foolish, theti 
continued their ascent more soberly, but without reply. 

"What is it?" Miriam called again; then fok xl 
the girls, running upstairs. 

They went without ceremony, she following then, 
into Mrs. Elgard's own bedroom, whose window con- 
manded a view of the lawn with its fringe of shrubs and 
the road beyond it 

The hoarse laughter, the coarse voices, broke again 
and again on Miriam's ear; now and then a long, 
straggling cheer was given. Miriam joined the giggling 
girls at the window, and looked out upon about forty 
men, women, and boys, forming quite a formidab^ 
crowd for that sequestered spot ' She could see only a 
portion of this crowd, and of that portion only the heads 
and shoulders. Now and again she indistinctly saw 
that some object from the midst of the concourse was 
hoisted into view and lowered ; at such time the shouts 
also rose and fell. 

"What is it?" Mrs. Elgard demanded for the third 
time, being not frightened any more, only puzzled. 
"What do they mean, Mary? What is it they have 
got?" 

The girl addressed remained silent, or only continued 
furtively to snigger ; the other turned and looked at her 
mistress, a broad grin on her round red cheeks. 

" They have got master," she said, and turned away 
to the window and laughed again. 
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"Master?" The word repeated itself on the lips of 
" master's " bewildered wife ; then Miriam understood. 

Once again the strange-looking object was lifted into 
momentary view, and Mrs. Elgard saw that it was the 
effigy of her husband standing in a barrel — ^as a rude 
iniitation of a pulpit — over the side of which the limp 
figure helplessly waggled. 

Amid the groaning, noisy group was one man who 
seemed to have the controlling power — a white-faced 
man, with staring eyes protruding with a scared ex- 
pression. He looked always towards the Vicarage, and 
specially to that window at which the women's forms 
etppeared. 

At a word from this man, whom Miriam recognised 
as the Socialist tailor, Cheek, there was a momentary 
pause in the proceedings. Then an odd-looking figure — 
huge, slouching, awkward, but bearing just that gro- 
tesque likeness to Herbert Greene which the wearing 
of an old coat and hat of his would impart — stood out 
from the crowd, who had backed away from the central 
object Miriam saw that he held in his hand a thick, 
farcical-looking bludgeon. She saw this bludgeon rise 
and fall, the sound of dull thwacks met her ears again 
and again, amid pauses in the coarse laughter. 

The unsophisticated housemaid turned with tears of 
laughter in her eyes to Miriam. 

" Tha's Greene a-thrashin' master," she said. 

"They're a-goin' to burn him on the *po*r's land' 
to-night," the other girl added gleefully, her face glued 
to the window. 

" Go down instantly, both of you," Miriam said. 

Her face was very white. For an instant those 
protruding, eager eyes of the crowd's leader, staring 
always at that window, saw the mistress of the house 
appear there alone. Then the blind fell. Almost at 
once the noises ceased, and the order was given to the 
bearers of the poles on which the barrel was fixed to 
move on. 

Miriam, sick at heart, trembling under the disgrace 
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from which there seemed no refuge, went slowly 
downstairs. 

At the library door Mr. Elgard was standing. The 
sofa-rug was trailing from his shoulders, there vns a 
dazed look upon his face as of one newly aw^ened 
from very heavy slumber. 

''What — wAat is that unearthly noise?" he asked. 
"Could you not send someone to stop it, Miriam? 
Surely — surely I might be allowed to sleep in peace! 
It is hard that in my own house no more consideration 
for my state of health should be shown ! Could you 
not have prevented my being shocked and startled again 
in this cruel fashion, Miriam ? IVAat is it ? " 

His wife was too much hurt, in too much bitterness of 
spirit, just then to spare him — 

" It is your parishioners," she said ; ** they have an 
effigy of you in the pulpit. A man has beaten it To- 
night they intend to bum it" — 

He looked at her with all the power of staring his 
glasses possessed; then without a word he turned his 
back upon her, re-entered the library, and angrily pulled- 
to the door behind him, slamming it noisily in her face. 



CHAPTER XXII 
ELGARD SEEKS ANOTHER REFUGE 

MIRIAM ELGARD sat late alone ; for, to shorten 
what she had determined must be a sleepless 
night she had remained downstairs beyond her usual 
early hour for retiring, and had then fallen asleep in her 
chair. She awoke at midnight, with the unpleasant 
heavy beating of the heart and sensation of vague terror 
which accompanies such an awaking, to find the lamp 
burning low with an evil smell, the ashes in the grate 
grown cold. 

She sprang hurriedly from her chair, extinguished the 
lamp, lit the candle stwaiting her on the side-table ; then, 
before going upstairs, she looked into the library to 
make sure her husband, as she expected, had retired. 

All was dark and quiet there, but the atmosphere, 
kept at high temperature always for the warmth-loving 
clergyman, was so unexpectedly chill, that, shuddering, 
she walked across to the unshuttered window. To her 
surprise it stood open. 

As she put down her candle behind her, and lifted her 
arms to close it, there was a momentary stirring of the 
darkness beyond, and a something sprang past her with 
a rush into the room. 

It was the vicar's favourite cat — never a favourite with 
Miriam. The animal had succeeded in giving her a bad 
turn now. 

With the energy of terror, Miriam dashed down the 
window and fastened it, while Juliana, springing from 
chair to table, from table to chair, in a quite unusual 
restlessness, broke the silence with her loud complaints. 
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Forcing herself to overcome her repugnance, Miriam 
shook up the cushions of her husband's chair and coaxed 
Juliana to settle there. Yet even in that favourite spot 
to-night, she would not rest ; for, as her mistress turned 
to leave the room, with a prolonged miaow that fell with 
hideous discordance upon the shuddering ear, the cat 
sprang once more to the table, and thence, with a terrific 
bound, to Miriam's back. 

With an irrepressible cry, Miriam shook off the claws 
digging cruelly into her soft shoulder, and, in her 
unnerved condition, all shaken and upset, rushed from 
die room, pulling-to the door behind her. There, shut 
in the library, prowling with her silent, restless feet, 
Juliana made night hideous by her lamentations. 

That sleep in her chair and the hurried awakening, 
the open window and the horrible, horrible cat, had 
made her foolishly nervous, Miriam said to herself. She 
tried to reason down and dispel the quite unusual and 
all uncalled-for feeling of terror which pursued her as, 
having attended with shaking fingers to other bolts and 
bars, skit forced herself to walk leisiu^ly U{>stairs. She 
was not very successful in her efforts to r^^in calm. A 
sudden hand on her shoulder, a chill breath on her face, 
the glitter of watching eyes confronting her from some 
comer or doorway — to the encounter of each one or all 
of these horrors, vividly expected at every step, Mrs. 
Elgard found it difficult to brace herself. 

Yet when she had reached her bedroom, the silence 
and stillness there seemed, in her nervous mood, more 
terrible than the ascent of the stairs, alive with horrors 
as that had been. ForK>nce Miriam looked toward her 
husband's pillow with an eager longing for the protection 
of a human presence. 

It was empty. 

With that unreasoning horror weighing down upon 
her, and her craving for comradeship increasing, Miriam 
flew towards the door of Elgard's dressing-room. But 
ere she reached it, her eye was caught fay the sight of a 
letter on her dressing-table. The flash that revealed it 
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showed her also that it was addressed to herself and 
was in the handwriting of her husband. 

Wondering exceedingly, trembling still, she tore it 
open. Thus it ran — 

" I am feeling very ill, dearest wife. The continued 
shocks and disagreeables of my life here have told upon 
me at last At all costs I feel that I must, for a time, 
be free of them. In my loneliness and sadness of heart, 
my thoughts have turned toward my sweet mother. I 
go to her to nurse me. The money which would have 
been insufficient for the two of us will serve for that I 
start by the mail for London to-night Later, dear love, 
I will ask you to join me. At present I long only for the 
peace and the tenderness, the absence of reproach, the 
unswerving love and trust in me, which await me in my 
mother's little home. Do not blame me— even in thought 
— I am, dear wife, your suffering, attached Husband. 

That night in the fine and frosty air, while the stars 
shone white and chill, there was high revelry on the wide 
open space of ground called the ** Poor's Land " of Elast 
Gramplingham. 

Nothing better than the coarsest grass, the common 
brake (only a mass of draggled brown leaves now), and 
the prickly furze-bushes, just breaking into bud, grew 
there. This produce had been gathered by the poor for 
firing once, but in the " better days " on which they were 
fallen it was let yearly at a low rental for grazing ground, 
the rent being used by trustees for the purchase of coal, 
which was divided among the cottagers. It was through 
some misunderstanding in the matter of this property — 
always fruitful of unpleasantness between its owners and 
their trustees — ^some trivial interference in their rights, 
some allied private arrangement between the vicar and 
the merchant whose tender for coal was accepted, that 
bitterness had first arisen between Elgard and his 
parishioners. 

On this breezy open spot, by the help of an empty 
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tar-barrel or two, and the hasty gathering of the dried 
brake-leaves and the branches of the furze-bushes, a 
splendid pile was built up, which, when it should be fired, 
would be visible for miles around. And in the midst of 
this, exalted on another barrel, was set the mock pulpit, 
its flabby, invertebrate occupant hanging over its side. 

Straight across the breezy upland lay the road to that 
station which was nearest to East Gramplingham ; while 
to the right another road, running at a wide angle with 
this one, led over a level crossing to Sparling. From 
the position chosen for the bonfire the red and white 
lights of the station itself could be seen in the distance. 

The furze was green and would not bum very well, 
the wisps of straw and dry sticks which had been 
brought to the spot blazed out, and still the bushes 
around the tar-tubs refused to ignite. The green wood 
crackled and sputtered, angrily protesting. The score 
or so of men and hoys and hobbledehoys around kicked 
at it, and swore at it, and spat into it by way of en- 
couragement. 

Their spirits had sunk at this check to their enjoyment 
It had been rough work cutting and collecting the furze, 
and now the " blamed " stuff would not bum. They did 
not laugh or hurrah now, but stood sullenly watching 
the efforts of the two or three who still pushed in a 
lighted twig here or there, or a match. 

At last a tiny flame, protected by coarse hands here, 
fanned by gently blowing breath there, crept toward the 
tar-tub. Thirty or forty pairs of eyes watched it in 
breathless silence. At the point where its tongue 
reached the tub, a stave had been broken and the tar 
had smeared the outer side. There was a moment of 
intense expectancy. Ah, it had caught well hold at 
last ! The work and the trouble and waiting were over 
— now for the heart of the fun I 

A minute more and the flames were bursting forth on 
all sides, were licking upward, many-tongued, toward 
the sham pulpit, the ridiculous figure. A few more 
minutes and the stars above were paling in the sky. 
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As the flames burst forth, triumphant shouts of delight 
and satisfaction broke from the little crowd. The fumes 
of excitement mounted to the brains of some of the 
younger men — the brains so heavy, yet so easily afire 
with any sort of stimulant. Some of tihiem, shouting and 
yelling, shuflfled with their feet, all unconsciously moved 
to execute an uncouth dance. A couple of boys, shout- 
ing a bar or two of a waltz, popular enough to have 
penetrated the wilds of East Gramplingham, seized each 
other by the waist and grotesquely twirled and stumbled 
around the pile. A few more, anxious to prolong the 
enjoyment, started ofl*in quest of fresh fuel. 

There was a dilapidated gate which they remembered 
to have noticed on their way hither, swinging by only 
one hinge. It was hard by, on the highroad which ran 
at the bottom of the heath. Those instincts of honesty 
or of caution which had prevented their annexing this 
attractive property earlier in the evening had evs^rated 
in the heat of the fire. Three or four of the more adven- 
turous tore after it now. 

As they turned from the open heath to that part of 
the highroad, narrowed between hedges and shadowed 
by trees, where the gate had swung, one of these running 
figures collided with the figure of a man walking beneath 
the shelter of the hedge which for a few more paces 
hid the heath from view. 

To save themselves in the shock these two figures 
caught wildly at each others' arms and then 

Then one of them was affrightedly scudding away 
with all the speed which terror could give to a pair of 
long, but awkward and unpractised l^;s, while the other, 
uttering a loud cry of " The pa'son 1 the pa'son 1 1 " had 
started in pursuit 

The ro2^ which led over the Poor's Land to the 
station, and which the ill-fated pedestrian had been 
about to take, lay, as has been said, at no great distance 
from the burning pile. In his terror and bewilderment 
he started on this road now, but only for a few score 
yards. For at that cry, "The pa'son! the pa'sonll" 
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repeated again and again by the lout in pursuit, and 
caught up and wildly shouted by a dozen voices — at the 
sight, plainly visible in the glare of the flames, of the 
running black figure, there was a wild cry of triumph 
and a sudden breaking up of the crowd around the fire. 
Then a score or so of maddened countrymen, with wildly 
waving arms, and hoots and howls and shouts, had put 
their stiiT limbs into ungainly action and were beanng 
down upon the solitary runner. 

To avoid this nightmare multitude, not daring to tuni 
back because of his first pursuer, the wretched fugitive 
darted across the heath, and struck into that road 
leading to Sparling over the railway crossing. 

With redoubled vigour, re-animated howls, his tor- 
mentors were after him. While his figure — the kmg 
black coat streaming backward, the wide trousers flying 
from the ankles, the tassel on his flat hat wildly dancing 
— was made visible by the flames, the whole community 
joined in the chase. But once beyond the illuminated 
space some fell down, stumbling over the fern and 
furze; others, laughing and shouting to urge on their 
companions, drew back. By the time the road was 
reached, only two of the pursuers were upon the 
wretched flying heels. One of these was that lucky 
sportsman who had so happily started the quarry ; the 
other showed through the shades of night the eager 
white face and staring dark eyes of that enemy of 
Church and State, peer and parson — Mr. Cheek. 

Each one of these three, pursuer and pursued, was an 
abominably bad runner. 

The l^s of Cheek were short and not very straight, 
and his occupations were sedentary; but his zeal was 
immense, his passion was destruction, and the instinct 
of his nature torment So, his spirit being stronger 
than his flesh, he kept on and kept up. 

The boy, the first pursuer, had not for a moment 
gained upon his prey, neither had he lost ground. He 
was not, for the present, in any particular hurry. He 
had run down a rabbit or a rat more than once by the 
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same heavy, even stride, which would be sufficient, he 
did not doubt, to the cornering of this bigger game. 
He had already decided where he should pounce on 
him at last. The gates of the level crossing would see 
the finish of the course, and the honour would be all his 
own. He wanted Cheek to go back and leave the field 
clear to him; but the tailor was a greedy grabber of 
other folks* rights, and wouldn't Once when they were 
nearly abreast the boy threw out his leg with the 
charitable purpose of upsetting his rival in the chase, 
but without the desired effect And the gates were 
very near. 

It was by force of extreme terror that, up to the 
present, the miserable creature in flight had prevailed. 
He too saw the gates — saw nothing else. If he could 
pass them he would be safe. The man in charge of 
them knew and would protect him. But oh for strength 
— for strength and breath to climb them 1 

A minute more and he had hurled himself against the 
unyielding gates, and his cruel persecutors, multiplied 
by fear — ^he knew not how many of them there were — 
had put on the spurt with a shout of triumph. Then 
the noise which had whirled in his head since first that 
evil hooting broke upon his startled ear — a deafening 
noise as of wheels turning wildly in his brain, so that 
he could not always tell, but for the frightened back- 
ward look, if the voices and the footsteps pursuing were 
real or only a part of the horrid confusion of his aching 
head — these sounds increased a hundredfold ; increased 
to a hideous earth-tearing roar, under which he felt that 
his head was splitting and his senses leaving him. And 
above it — yes, even above the hellish din — shrill cries 
as of sudden terror from the two so close to him. 

And then a shriek more unearthly than those that 
had gone before, and outstretched arms from which he 
slipped, and a bursting head, and a giving way of 
something over the brain, and a moment's awful 
sickness of despair, and a whirling, shrieking darkness, 
and then 

IS 
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Then he had hurled himself blindly from the gate, 
had staggered a step, and crashed forward upon the 
line, and 

And the mail, which was to have borne him to rest 
and peace and unswerving tenderness and love, had 
swept over him and crushed him into nothingness. 




CHAPTER XXIII 
AFTER A SPACE 

THE Reverend John Morris, for ten months vicar of 
St. Peter's Church, East Gramplingham, wandered 
on a certain afternoon into that room in his own new 
home which had once been poor Elgard's library, and 
which was now a particularly stiff and cheap-looking 
drawing-room. There he found his wife setting straight 
the six tapestry-covered chairs and flicking imaginary 
traces of footsteps with a pocket-hankerchief from the 
square of peacock-blue drugget 

The new vicar was a small dark man, whose iron-grey 
hair, swept carefully from his ears upward, erected itself 
above the shining apex of his bald head. He had 
pendulous, colourless cheeks, very bright, very round, dark 
eyes, and iron-gprey whiskers without any curl in them, 
which hung, a lank fringe, on each side of his small face. 
He had a rather unsuccessful air of trying to seem quite 
at ease in his new surroundings, and (after thirty years 
of curate's life and curate's pay) bearing the honours 
tardily thrust upon him with the grace which custom gives. 

His wife, who for three decades had held that proud 
position, had, in the time, grown singularly like him in 
personal appearance. She had the same iron-grey hair, 
which she arranged in two elongated puffs, forming 
looseish whiskers upon her cheeks and rising above the 
brow in the fashion of his brushed-up locks. She had 
the same bilious complexion and pendulous cheeks and 
over-bright, over-round brown eyes. She was attired in 
a black merino dress and always wore a white muslin 
cravat tied beneath her chin. 
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Just now, her position — ^which rather overwhelmed 
her husband, to speak truth — was her pride and passion. 
To be mistress of a parish at last ; to be where she could 
interfere with affairs to her heart's content, without the 
fear of interference from any superior power ; where 
she, having, alas ! no curate of her own to worry and 
no curate's wife to snub, could yet look down from a 
safe eminence, on that defenceless race; where she 
could be inquisitor, ruler, despot all in one. 

Not for nothing had she for thirty years lived under 
the protection and at the mercy of the all-powerful 
clergywomen. She knew her position well, and its 
duties and its privileges. 

'* She has been," she said weightily, stopping in her 
occupation and looking up at her husband. " I didn't 
have in the tea, John, because it was so early. It was 
lucky I had ordered Maria to light the fire ; it all looks 
cosier with the fire, even if there is a dust." 

"Who has been?" the vicar inquired, and looked 
slowly around, wondering what favoured person had 
been dazzled with the new splendours of the abode of 
the Incumbent of East Gramplingham. 

" I thought you'd guess — Mrs. Elgard. She was sorry 
to be out when we called on her yesterday and she came ; 
at once, she said." 

''H'm! Did she say an3rthing about — about our 
improvements, and so on ? " 

** Oh, she was pleasant ; I think she has made up her 
mind to be pleasant ; and very wise of her, of course. 
She didn't ask any questions as to what we'd done in 
the place ; but she said she was glad, very glad, to see 
it all looking so different" 

" I should think it does look different indeed — why 
they hadn't even a drawing-room 1 " 

" And there wasn't so much as a lace curtain in the 
house 1 " 

" She didn't say anything about that sort of thing, I 
suppose ? " (very wistfully). 

" Not a word ; of course I could not introduce it 
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This was her husband's study — the library, she called 
it. She hasn't much heart, I should think ; she men- 
tioned the late vicar two or three times. I was 
astonished ; I wish you had come in, John." 

" H'm ! " John said again. He sat bolt upright on a 
very uncomfortable stool with an embroidered top, and, 
with his hands folded upon his thighs, he stared at 
the blue-green drugget Long years of over-work and 
under-pay had made him very dull and apathetic. The 
few ideas he possessed were the original property of his 
wife ; he took an interest in her and in all she said and 
did and meant to do — in little else. 

''I suppose Miss Strong's wedding is to come off 
now," Mrs. Morris went on ; " it will not be a loss when 
she leaves the parish; she is not at all a carefully 
brought-up young person. This sister has certainly 
nicer manners — much nicer. She has been living with 
her husband's mother since his death, I understo(xi her. 
She was in widow's mourning, but they tell me in the 
village she doesn't wear a cap in the house, John." 

"H'm!" 

** I think she should. I do think that a mark of 
respect every woman should show the lost However, 
she'd no hair cut and curled about on her forehead like 
that objectionable young woman at the Hollies, who 
isn't a widow, perhaps, and yet is a sort of one, and 
ought to be very much ashamed of herself into the 
bargain." 

The vicar brought his innocent round eyes back to 
his wife's face. 

" Don't they say this Mrs. Elgard has written a book ? " 
he asked. 

" Yes, a work of fiction ; I thought she might not like 
it mentioned. I did just think of introducing Cousin 
Anna's name, saying her tastes were literary, and that 
I should like them to meet ; but I didn't know if Anna 
would care about it ; she is so serious-minded — sanitary 
tracts, you know. I think of asking her to bring a 
bundle down with her to distribute among the cottagers ; 
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she could give a few practical instructions at the same 
time— ch, John ? " 

• ••••• • 

At Fern Hill also, on that same afternoon, it happened 
that Miriam was being discussed. She had only recently 
come among them Siere, for the first time since her 
widowhood, and she had gone out by herself, leaving 
those behind her to talk her over unreservedly. 

Mrs. Strong had commenced by g^eving over her 
daughter's altered look, and the disguise she declared 
the widow's bonnet and heavy cloak to be, and the 
weight of care and seriousness which seemed to load 
Mrs. Elgard down. 

Miss Cross had grudgingly disagreed, and in a half- 
hearted fashion had pointed out that the widow's garb 
was not usually considered so unbecoming, although 
its wearers were so anxious to change it again. 

And Libbie, with a generous flush, had declared that 
Miriam, for all her gravity, was more lovely than ever, 
only no one but she (Libbie) had had sense to see it 
She had looked a challenge at Arkell, leaning forward 
in his chair to pull the soft ears of the dachshund 
between his knees ; and Arkell had ungallantly omitted 
to back up his future wife's assertion. 

" Is Miriam to stay here for long ? " he asked instead 
And no one knew. 

" She is so reserved," Mrs. Strong said. " I don't 
understand Miriam of late — I really don't You'd have 
thought whatever trials a g^rl had she would be glad to 
confide them in a mother. But Miriam never confides 
in me — never 1 " 

" She told me last night she should wait until after 
Libbie's marriage," Miss Cross remarked ; '' that is all 
I know about her movements." 

"And when is Libbie's marriage to be?" Libbie's 
future husband asked, pricking up his ears as in duty 
bound, and smiling across at the girl. 

She chose to take no notice of the question. 

" What is the reason," she demanded at large, " that 
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any limit need be put to Miriam's stay? Her proper 
place is here, of course, with mother and me and — all of 
us. I have no patience with Miriam ! Why must she 
be different from anyone else? Don't we — all the rest 
of us — consult our own ease, and pleasure, and profit ? 
To each of us isn't our own happiness the all-important 
thing ? Why need Miriam complicate what is perfectly 
understood and straightforward by being the one un- 
selfish person in a consistently selfish world ? " 

" This old Mrs. Elgard that she has been with," Mrs. 
Strong joined in, — "who knows anything about her? 
Her name, as far as I remember, was hardly mentioned, 
Willie, till Miriam insisted on going to her herself, to 
break the news of her son's death. We none of us know 
what kind of a person it is that Miriam chooses to pass 
her time with 1 " 

" Oh yes, we do," Libbie declared ; " that is easy to 
discover. It is easy for a blind person to describe 
what Simon's mother must be like — a feeble lump of 
vanity, selfishness, flabbiness, and ingratitude. She has 
not wanted Miriam's devotion — oh, most likely it has 
been an embarrassment to her. The loss of poor Simon 
couldn't have been much of a loss, even to his mother. 
And, if it was, what was the old woman to Miriam? 
Why should she insist on going about, carrying other 
people's burdens ? Why need Miriam persist in offering 
herself up a sacrifice to somebody, whether somebody 
will or no?" 

''Because she is unselfish, as you say," Miss Cross 
remarked, with an air of offence. " And really, Libbie, 
you must not make such sweeping assertions. You can 
speak for yourself, but for my part I do not consider that 
unselfishness is so rare in this world." 

" Isn't it ? " Libbie asked daringly. " Then if s a great 
pity. I hate unselfishness. It puts people under such 
unpleasant obligations. It makes such pigs of them I 
For me — speaking for myself, as you recommend. Miss 
Cross — I never intend to put anyone into a false 
position, by making sacrifices for him. And so I tell 
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you all. Willie, are you listening ? Leave off shaking 
hands with Otto— you've done it now for five minutes, 
and the dog is worn out, and so am I. Sit up." 

" I'm all attention, on my honour, Libbie. You're not 
going to make a sacrifice of yourself, or a pig of me. 
I'm very gratified to hear it" 

" Yes ; I don't see why one should. If we each of us 
looked after ourselves, and took care of our own happi- 
ness, no one would need to complain. If a thing is 
given us, we are crazy not to keep it, I say. If we 
greatly desire something, let us grab it It is simpler 
so. Grab it, and keep it" 

"If we can — certainly," Arkell said, lazily leaning 
back in his chair. " But why say ' an undisputed thing 
in such a solemn way,'- Libbie? Those have been my 
convictions from my youth upward. I don't see the 
occasion to grow warm about them now." 

" We started on Miriam," Mrs. Strong reminded them. 
" I don't see what all that — grabbing her and keeping 
her — has to do with Miriam, poor girl 1 By the way, 
where is she gone ? " 

" She is happy 1 " Libbie cried ; ** she is doing a dis- 
agreeable thing — she is calling on the Reverend 
Frumps." (It was by this disrespectful title that Miss 
Strong, since their advent in the place, had designated 
the new vicar and his wife.) " She is putting herself to 
exquisite torture in re-visiting the scene of her own 
misery and humiliation. She is hiding all that and 
herself out of the question, and is smiling approbation 
on the Frumps and the Frump nUnage. She is express- 
ing her delight with the singing of the choir, and the 
general improvement of the parish." 

''Other people besides Mrs. Elgard have had to 
endure the Frumps," Miss Cross said grudgingly, true 
to her ancient jealousy of Miriam, and envious of the 
implied praise. " Mrs. Strong and I had them for the 
best part of an hour yesterday — alone. No one sug- 
gested that we had done great things." 

^Ah, you should have done as I did. You should 
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have run away," Libbie declared. " Never make yourself 
miserable, Miss Cross. Take my advice, don't do it. 
It's as disagreeable to other people as to yourself. I 
saw them coming, the dear Frumps ; I put on my hat 
and ran away — to Willie." 

**You should have come also, Miss Cross," Arkell 
said ; ** although I don't say that you wouldn't have 
avoided one species of boredom to fling yourself upon 
another — eh, Libbie ? " 

" You weren't very lively, certainly," Libbie allowed. 
" But, then, you aren't to-day. You often aren't." 

She spoke laughingly, but the light of the blue eyes 
turned upon him was a searching light. There was no 
laughter in her glance. 

The accusation affected the man, somehow. He got 
up from his chair, and shook himself slightly. An 
access of colour came to his face, and he made an 
evident effort to pull himself together and to assume a 
more sprightly look. 

" Come outside," he said ; " I sit indoors and listen to 
your chatter too much, Libbie. It is very pleasant, but 
you must not let me get too lazy. Come." 




CHAPTER XXIV 
«A TRANQUIL SPOT'' 

" 'VT'OU wanted to have your cigar," she said, laughing 

X at him as they walked side by side down the 
garden paths. 

"I wanted that — and to have you to myself," he 
acknowledged ; " and to ask you, Libbie, seriously, what 
I asked you in fun just now. When will you let us be 
married ? Come, now, you aren't to laugh and slip out 
of answering. It's a fair question, and IVe a right to 
a fair answer. How long is it we have gone shilly- 
shallying on? What is the good of It, my dear? 
Where is the sense? It was to have been in three 
months at first — ^now how long is it ? Ten ? Dear, I am 
getting tired — horribly tired ; and I am unsettled and 
good for nothing. Be a good girl, and put an end to 
it as soon as you can, Libbie." 

She looked up at him with that same searching 
glance. " I will hear what Miriam sajrs," she answered 
him slowly. 

With a movement of impatience he threw away his 
half-smoked cigar. "Let us settle it ourselves," he 
said. "Why in the world need we trouble Miriam? 
Libbie, I'm in earnest I want it to be soon ; I want 
to get away from here. Oh yes; I know East 
Gramplingham was all very well once, and it hasn't 
altered — no fear I But I've altered, perhaps — and the 
fact is I can't settle down here now. What is there for 
a man to do? If it wasn't for you I should go stark, 
staring mad from laziness and sameness and weariness." 

" But you haven't had so much of Gramplingham," 

284 
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Libbie said slowly, her blue eyes, with their new look 
of gravity, travelling away from his face to the distance. 
** You have gone up to town a dozen times since you 
came from India. You have been over to Paris ; you 
are only just back from a month in Scotland " — 

" I am restless," he said. " I'm sorry, dear, but I can't 
help it." 

" Yes," she said, and nodded her pretty head sagely 
to the distant landscape, and momentarily compressed 
her lips. "And if I don't wish to marry a restless 
husband ? " 

"Well— but I shall settle down," he declared. "It 
is just that, you see ; the uncertainty, the hanging on. 
You pitch into me sometimes, Libbie, and I don't 
wonder, dear, and I shouldn't if you were a thousand 
times harder on me. I know very well I'm not what 
you thought — I've disappointed you. You are as bright 
as a sunbeam, and as fresh as a breeze, and I — I 
sometimes think I'm only fit to be kicked under better 
men's feet — I swear I do. I know you're disgusted 
with me, Libbie, but I promise you you don't feel half 
the disgust for me I feel for myself." 

With his hands thrust into his trousers pockets, with 
dejectedly hanging head and moody brow, he lounged 
along at her side. 

Libbie's face, too, was clouded ; she walked along in 
heavy silence for a minute, and then sharply turned 
upon him. 

" What is it ? " she asked, her eyes flashing upon his 
down-hanging face. "Wake up, Willie, and tell me 
whjat it is! You used not to be like this. You are 
different from the man I went to meet last year 
and who asked me to marry him. You are not the 
same person as that Willie Arkell who had not yet 
been to India — he never, never could have grown into 
youl Willie, what is it?" 

" It is that — it is India," he said. " I wish to Heaven 
I had never gone there ; and yet, sometimes, I long to 
be off again. (What do you say to it for our wedding 
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trip, Libbie ?) It is the hot, lazy life ; the languor of 
it is in my very bones still — worse, in my soul ! And 
that accursed fever — I have never shaken off the effects. 
Dear, I remember how you cried when I went away— I 
always remembered it. You shouldn't have let mc go, 
Libbie, you should have kept me with you. Perhaps, 
after all, I might have been a better sort of fellow— I 
might have got along all right then." 

But Libbie altogether declined to take this hopeful 
retrospective view; she shook her head unsmilingiy, 
her lips tightly set. 

'' I think not," she said. *' India or East Grampling- 
ham — I don't think it would have made much 
difference." 

He roused himself a little at that, and, laughing 
ruefully, protested against her hopeless tone. 

" You have indeed a poor opinion of me," he said, a 
little piqued. "Do you know that you are horribly 
discouraging, my dear? However, whatever I am, 
you'll have to make the best of me, I suppose. And 
don't they say that marriage works wonders, and " — 

He had lifted his head to speak, and had contrived to 
put a little more life into his aspect and tone into his 
voice, although there was about the whole thing still a 
want of spontaneity apparent to a sensitive organisa- 
tion. Suddenly the words had died upon his lips, the 
expression of his face, the bearing of his whole figure, 
had changed. Libbie had had her eyes on his face 
while he spoke, she watched him when he stopped. 

'' Miriam is coming," she said slowly. 

"Yes." 

But he did not ask her how she, not having removed 
her eyes, had read that intelligence in his face. 

" I think I'll be getting off now, dear," he said, and 
turned his back upon the approaching figure in the 
widow's bonnet and clinging black cloak of which Mrs. 
Strong so much disapproved. " Your sister won't care 
to see me always hanging about, and the Major said 
something about wanting me before dinner. You'll 
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remember what we've talked of, Libbie? And you'll 
do the best you can for me, dear, and make the best of 
me too?" 

They had got out of Mrs, Elgard's line of vision. 
Arkell came to a stop in a sheltered spot and took 
Libbie's hands in his. 

" You know," he said^ speaking very gently and with 
his eyes bent kindly upon her face; "you know — bad 
as I am — you can trust me, Libbie ? You aren't afraid 
of that, dear? I shall make it all right for you. Tm 
a poor lover Tm afraid, but as a husband I shan't 
fail you, Libbie. You believe that? And you'll 
promise ? " 

" To do the best I can for you ? Yes." 

"You are looking very solemn about it," he said, 
smiling in spite of himself. " Will it be so very hard ? " 

" Perhaps it will. But I shall do it." 

" And don't you intend to let me give you a kiss ? " 

She stretched her head back from him, beyond his 
reach, as he bent over her. 

" It will be hard to marry me, and you won't even gfive 
me a kiss ? " 

"You don't want to kiss me," she said, flushing 
suddenly, the blue eyes flashing at him through water. 
" Where is the use oiyour kissing w^? " 

" The use ? You are going to marry me in about a 
month, and I'm not to be allowed to kiss my wife ?" 

He was used to her sudden changes of mood ; she 
changed then. 

" You shall kiss your wife," she said ; " never fear ! " 

Then she put up her hands and drew his face close to 
hers. 

" And I will kiss you," she said in a whisper, almost 
to herself; and touched his lips for an instant with her 
own, and broke from him and ran away. 

• ••••. ■ 

Three months after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Elgard's book had been actually published. 

When the work had been consistently refused by half 
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a dozen of the best-known publishers, there had been re- 
commended to Mrs. Elgard's notice by one among the 
extremely inartistic set with whom at that time she was 
living, a certain quite worthless and wearisome book. 
Looking back to the title-page to discover who was 
responsible for giving such rubbish to the world, she had 
found in due place tibe name and address of a certain 
firm. 

" If they publish such stuff as this, surely — surely they 
will not reject my production,'' she said, as thousands 
have hopefully said before her; the trash already in 
evidence being taken as a guarantee for more tra^ to 
follow. 

Once more she had packed up the much-travelled 
manuscript and had despatched it again to try its 
chances. And on this occasion, to her very great sur- 
prise, her mind being attuned to disappointment, the 
result appeared to be favourable. 

To be sure, the obliging publisher proposed arrange- 
ments through which he himself was to be secured from 
risks, but Mrs. Elgard in her gratitude to him would not 
let her mind dwell unthankfully on this particular. She 
eagerly accepted every condition, and would probably 
have done so had the terms of agreement been twice as 
unpromising. 

For all such arrangement, she was assured, would be, 
in all probability, mere matter of form, the reader^s 
report of the book having been highly satisfactory. 

And now Miriam's own opinion of her work, which had 
risen and sunk, sunk and risen, according to whether the 
manuscript was at the point of making a fresh trial for 
acceptance or of suffering from a recent refusal, rose 
triumphantly. It is strange, perhaps, that with so much 
of actual disappointment, sorrow — tragedy, even — in her 
own experience, the mere fortunes of a trivial romance 
should have so much power to move her; but she 
probably was not the first who has felt — ^with shame and 
sorrow maybe — how slight the incident is which at last 
has power to arouse us from a lethargy of despair. 
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Besides, she was leading, as Libbie had divined, a 
cramped, unnatural life, accommodating, or striving to 
accommodate, her full nature to that meagre one with 
which she was brought in daily communion. The 
tragedy of her husband's death had wrapped her in a 
gloom of most exaggerated density ; she had weighted 
herself with a load of morbid self-accusings, had 
burdened herself with the duty of unfruitful, un&ankful 
self-sacrifice. Small wonder that in the drear and hope- 
less routine of her life such a distraction should have 
been welcome. 

Once again that part of her which she supposed was 
her literary conscience but which more likely was that 
craving in her, still unsatisfied, to do something, to be 
some^ing in the world— once more her instinct or her 
vanity pricked her to fresh exertions, and with increased 
confidence in her own powers she took up her pen 
again. 

By the time that she had fulfilled her disagreeable, 
self-imposed duty toward that sorely-feeble person who 
had presented to the world and to poor Miriam her 
worthless husband, Mrs. Elgard's first novel, "A 
Tranquil Spot," had been given to the reading public — 
to a very small portion of it, unfortunately for Miriam, 
who, in a pecuniary sense, was deeply interested in its 
sale. 

To her immense delight and surprise — for she had 
vaguely feared that immense influence was necessary to 
procure such a result — the book was favourably received 
by the critics. The trembling with which her eyes fell 
upon the first notice of the work in a leading review 
gave place to the liveliest pleasure as she read the few 
lines allotted to her. In the critiques which followed 
that same tone of general encouragement and commen- 
dation so delightful to the vanity of the novice was 
adopted. 

Of course she was not allowed to escape uncensured. 
The fact that she was a new writer and that this was her 
first novel naturally suggested that her style was un^ 
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formed, that her English was occasionally unsound, and 
her sentences involved. One of the most friendly of 
the omnipotent called upon her pathetically to relinquish 
a certain phrase dear to the heart of minor lady novelists, 
but whose use Mrs. Elgard's good taste should have 
induced her to forego. 

Grateful to him for his praise and his advice, and 
vexed with herself for having slipped into the fashion- 
able vulgarism, Miriam humbly turned the leaves of her 
book, hunting diligently for the offending expressioa 
It was conspicuous only by its absence ; a fact which, all 
things considered, Mrs. Elgard did not know whether to 
rejoice or grieve over. 

There was of course the critic who accused her of 
having made too faithful a study of George Eliot, and 
the critic who gushingly declared that the celebrated 
female novelist should have been proud to have been 
the author of some of Mrs. Elgard's creations. There 
was that always sanguine reviewer, tamely commend- 
atory of everything, who predicted that the " Tranquil 
Spot " would soon be in everybody's hands ; and there 
was that — well, always sanguinary contemporary, 
slashingly condemnatory of everything, which declared 
that, than be condemned to read such work, one had 
better suffer on the treadmill. 

As a matter of fact the book was — as so many first 
books are — a reality. Its characters lived and moved 
and had their being; the work was alive with the 
author's own life. Miriam herself, although she had 
not intended it and knew it not, breathed through the 
heroine, whose trials, quite different from her own, were 
borne as she would have borne them ; whose joys were 
not allowed to be tangible joys; whose career, con- 
sidered materialistically, was a failure. The hero, 
drawn in the midst of splendid circumstance, with high 
purpose, and ordained apparently to a splendid destiny, 
was an Elgard such as she herself had made him out 
of her first all-false impressions. The collapse of this 
imaginary person was only a little less thorough than 
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had been that of the idol of her own creating — and so 
with the rest 

The book had no plot; it was not dramatic nor 
exciting, but it possessed this one charm of reality, 
which in any subsequent work its author would find it 
hard to attain to, because it was not produced by art at 
all, but was natural and unconscious. 

So those critics who named her at all were, with few 
exceptions, kind and encouraging to the unknown 
writer. But it is to be questioned if reviews of books 
are very widely read, except such tit-bits of them as are 
served up in the advertisement column; nor does the 
public care to make discoveries for itself, turning coldly 
from that phrase "a new writer," to the worn-out 
veteran whose name is a household word, or to that 
energetic scribbler who, trading on a chance success, 
dashes off light-heartedly volume after volume of feeble 
vapidity with the ease with which another woman will 
eat her dinner. 

However this may be, when poor Miriam ventured to 
inquire of her obscure firm of publishers regarding the 
sale of the book, she learnt that it had been very poor 
indeed. Whole piles of smart, unsold copies were 
shown to her. Miriam trembled before them, and 
shrank with a sense of shame. 

" Other books are advertised," she gathered strength 
to say ; " I have seen no advertisement of my book." 

But it seemed there had been advertisements. One 
was regularly inserted every week in a publication — of 
which, by the way, Miriam had never heard — issued by 
the same firm. Doubts entered Mrs. Elgard's mind as 
to whether that particular paper was the best medium 
for making a saleable article widely known, but 
politeness prevented her from hinting at this, and she 
dreaded to bring upon her head the reproaches of the 
too-confiding publisher. With a slower step she left his 
office, her opinion of her own work sinking, sinking in 
proportion as that pile of unsold volumes grew and 
grew upon her mental vision. 
16 
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Perhaps the poor publisher was not a great loser by 
the transaction, although Mrs. Elgard felt so abashed 
and contrite before him. He may have had his own 
method of conducting the business to his own end. Let 
us hope that he had. Who would be so hardened as 
to wish to defraud a publisher? At the expiration of 
those few months which had been mentioned as the 
limit of the period for which the demand for the book 
might exist, the luckless author was called on to hand 
over a considerable sum as the conclusion of her part of 
the bargain : which sum, with much contrition and self- 
abasement, Miriam had to prevail on Major Crane to 
advance. 

So Miriam had had her way and published her book; 
but it is to be questioned if more pleasure than profit came 
to her through the transaction. She kept the fact of 
her authorship a dark secret from the old lady with 
whom she was living ; it was not discovered by one of 
the small circle of people visiting at the dreary little 
house. She sent the reviews, with some pride in thd 
praises, to Fern Hill. Libbie, in her innocence, was 
quite unimpressed by their supposed importance; she 
said of the first in her next letter that it was short ; the 
rest she always forgot to mention. The Major was 
naturally incensed at Miriam's taking up with such an 
expensive form of amusement ; the Major's wife, mildly 
shaking her head over her embroidery, thought Miriam, 
afler all, couldn't have been such a modest girl as they 
had all supposed. 

The honour and glory of seeing her name in big type 
in booksellers' windows was never hers ; she had never 
had the work offered to her as the popular book of the 
season by unconscious managers of bookstalls. Yet 
was there one particular shop of which she knew, in the 
Strand, where one copy of "A Tranquil Spot" had 
been offered for sale. 

The book had a rather pretty cover, among its other 
attractions, and it was placed on a glass bracket in this 
particular window, side by side with a few other works 
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so recommended to public favour. Every day nearly — 
for old Mrs. Elgard's rooms were within an easy 'bus 
ride of the Strand — Miriam passed that shop and 
looked with a conscious glance and with a heightening 
colour at that familiar book. Others, side by side with 
it, were taken and replaced ; the " Tranquil Spot " still 
held position. 

Once, as Miriam looked, a hand and a coat-cuff, 
appertaining doubtless to the hidden shopman, came 
forth, and, hovering undecidedly above the glass shelf, 
removed at length the " Tranquil Spot " and a volume 
marked at the same price which stood beside it. 
Miriam's cheek grew pale as she watched, and her 
heart fluttered. She guessed that one of the books 
would be returned, and she dared not await the result, 
but walked on farther down the Strand. 

In a few minutes, anxiety drove her to retrace her 
steps. A lady with a neat square parcel was leaving the 
shop; the momentous choice had been made. As 
Miriam reached the window the hand she had seen 
before reappeared, and thrust — with something of im- 
patience, it seemed to Miriam's too sensitive eye — the 
rejected volume into its accustomed place. 

It was, alas ! the " Tranquil Spot." 

With a feeling of positive shame Miriam turned away. 
She passed on the opposite side of the Strand a(fter that, 
and did not so much as turn her eyes towards the abode 
of the deluded shopman who had been cheated into the 
purchase of an unsaleable article. But before Mrs. 
Elgard left London she once more directed her steps to 
that same shop, and there courageously purchased her 
own book, firm in her determination to be herself the 
only sufferer from her own foolishness and vanity in 
sending forth upon the world that which no one would 
read. 

So no pleasure, profit, or fame came to her through 
her literary venture. And yet had it answered some 
purpose, for it had helped her to live through a time of 
miserable dejection, and had assisted in restoring her 
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mental equilibrium at a period when, with judgment 
perverted and moral vision bleared, she still reeled 
beneath the blow which had befallen her. 

When it was finally written down in her own mind, 
and Major Crane's banking-book, that her literary career 
was a failure, the greatest need for its rousing, distracting 

Eower was past The worst was over for Miriam. She 
ad awakened to the consciousness that for her life still 
held possibilities. 

Not glorious possibilities, such as it held for Libbie; 
not possibilities of easeful pleasure, such as her mother 
and Major Crane would have had her enjoy. Baffled as 
she had been, and defeated, her old dreams and longings 
and impulses awoke within her again. She could not, 
she dared not, sit down with her hands before her and let 
the years roll on. The heart that had been made for the 
work of God — if only she could find the work — should 
not be given to the world. Something — something 
even yet she would do with her life. But for the 
present she would rest and wait — and see Libbie married. 

" I don't in the least admire you," that young lady 
said frankly to her sister, when a share of these thoughts 
was revealed to her in the course of many talks. "I 
don't admire you, Miriam, and I don't desire to see 
things with your eyes nor to worry myself with your 
notions. I wish only to be happy and to enjoy mystiL 
Everything else is ridiculous." 

" Certainly, you should be happy," Miriam admitted 
" Don't I want everyone to be that ? " 



CHAPTER XXV 
A QUESTIONABLE PERSON 

THERE was one person in East Gramplingham who 
had heard the news of Mrs. Elgard's return to her 
native place with fear and agitation — a person never 
spoken of at Fern Hill; spoken of nowhere, indeed, in a 
way likely to have afforded her pleasure to listen to. 

Yet it was her name that Miriam did not hesitate to 
pronounce, showing a very curious want of delicacy in 
doing so, as it seemed to some people — to Miss Cross, 
for instance, who grew fiery red with shame or indigna- 
tion at the obnoxious sound. 

" When people have committed themselves afler that 
fashion, the least that decent people can do is to forget 
their existence," she said angrily to Mrs. Strong ; for her 
own virtue was not at all of that rash kind which is not 
afraid to own a fellowship with vice ; and Miriam had 
shocked the modesty of good Miss Cross by asking 
news of the black sheep of the parish in the presence 
of Major Crane, his nephew, Libbie, and her maiden self. 

'* How do the Greenes get on ? " she had asked, and 
either was, or pretended to be, surprised to find that Mr. 
and Mrs. Greene still had the length of the parish be- 
tween them. Further, she quite declined to understand 
the silence of the rest of the party and their uncomfort- 
able looks. 

" Oh, poor little Dora ! " she went on. " Is she still so 
pretty ? I always wanted to befriend that poor child, if 
only she would have let me. And * Harbart ' ? How in 
love with her he was ! Do you see anything of them, 
Libbie?" 

S46 
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Libbie frowned and shook her head. She was not 
particularly anxious to see Mrs. Greene, she said. 

But had no one seen her, then ? 

No one had made it his or her especial business 
apparently. The Major, certainly, had come upon the 
young woman once or twice when business had led him 
to the Hollies. 

''I shall see her," Miriam had quietly declared. ""I 
shall go to see her to-morrow." 

Afterwards, at Miss Cross's suggestion, Mrs. Strong 
had spoken to her daughter, the subject being of too 
delicate a nature for Miriam's late instructress herself to 
handle, and had feebly endeavoured to deter her from 
carrying out the rash design. 

'' My dear," she said, " if you had heard all that I have 
heard about Mrs. Greene — things I don't wish to repeat 
to you, Miriam, but — ^well — about Simon — and so on 
— you'd understand it would be all but indecent for you 
to visit her. Do you know — Miss Cross advised it — we 
even gave up having milk from Mr. Harrison's dairy on 
that account I " 

The arguments and the pleadings of podr Mrs. Strong 
had about as much real effect on her household as the 
cawings of the rooks in the elm-trees on the lawn. Mrs. 
Elgard listened to her mother with the gracious deference 
which was one of her most charming characteristics, but, 
of course, she took her own way. 

She went to the Hollies, and saw Dora Greene, in 
spite of the disapprobation of all of them. 

" That is the worst of your politely acquiescent person," 
Libbie scornfully said. " I do not receive advice so 
humbly as you, Mimi. I resist and kick up a row, I 
daresay, and vow I mean to have my own way if I die 
for it ; and in the end I cave in to a certainty, and all 
the time I'm fighting you know I'm beaten. But I am 
called self-willed, and obstinate, and pig-headed ; while 
Miriam — well we all know what you are called, Mimi." 

Miriam was ready dressed then for the expedition on 
which she was bound. She stood before Mrs. Strong 
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and Libbie, straight and tall and beautiful ; the line of 
white in the small black bonnet framed very becomingly 
the rich brown hair and the delicate oval face ; the long 
soft cloak in its clinging, simple folds, although Mrs. 
Strong made a constant grievance of the garment, was 
very well suited to the slight figure. There was an un- 
wonted flush just now upon the clear cheeks. 

" Mother and Libbie," Mrs. Elgard said with a little 
air of hurry and of trouble, " there is just a word I must 
say to you both before I go, and then — we will forget it 
for ever — please. You are annoyed at this which I am 
going to do — it seems to you uncalled for — indelicate 
even. Well, but perhaps you do not understand. You 
think — for once I will say it — that this poor girl and I 
should be wide as the poles asunder — you think she did 
me a great wrong. The dear Major and even Willie 
think so, do they not ? " 

She paused a moment and shook her head, and her 
voice grew lower. 

" I do not believe it," she said. " Mother and Libbie, 
I know that it was not so. Although my husband — 
alas for him and . for me I — was not a truthful man, in 
that one thing I believe him." 

She looked steadily at them for a moment, challenging 
them to reply. For that moment both sat with their 
eyes turned carpet-ward, and neither spoke. Mrs. 
Strong had been about to do so, but Libbie, with a 
warning grip of her arm, had stopped her. If Miriam 
was happier in that absurd faith, why disturb her? 

But Mrs. Elgard, in the innate honesty of her soul, 
added one word to her confession as she turned away — 
a word spoken with a burning cheek and a hanging 
head. 

" I believe him, not because of my faith in him, but 
because of my faith in her," she said. 

Whatever had been between them the fault had not 
been the girl's, Miriam said to herself as she walked 
away. And in that part of the world's injustice, the 
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heaping of the shame and punishment upon the weaker, 
Miriam Elgard, at least, would have no share, she 
declared; and she lifted her head again and walked 
firmly and swiftly on her road. 

" Wrong 1" she echoed, and set her teeth tightly 
together, drawing nearer that path which her husband 
had so often trod. " Don't I know, deep in my heart of 
hearts, that neither she, poor girl, nor mortal woman, 
could have done wrong to me? I had no love for him 
to be outraged, no faitii in him to be betrayed. It was 
not possible for him to rouse in me the rage that women 
feel at such treachery. I know what Libbie was 
thinking just now — her cheeks aflame and her eyes 
alight I seem to be able to guess at something of 
wluit her feeling would be if Will — her Will — could play 
her false. I can guess at the rage and the pain whi(^ 
would tear her heart Shame on mel There never 
was a time when I could have suffered so for him. 

" Wrong ! If wrong there were between us it was I 
who did the wrong to him. Of what did I think when 
I married my husband ? Of him ? Was it at all of 
him ? God forgive me — no 1 Of myself and my career 
and the life which would suit me and give me the 
occupation I should love. Wrong! The wrong was 
mine. I did the wrong ! " 

So she carried her sweet and humble heart to Dora— 
to poor Dora who was chastened, yet not humbled; 
who resented the scourging but was in no wise repentant 
of the sin — if in such a world of wickedness such foolish 
wandering of the heart must be called by that harsh 
name. 

For Dora thought that she had been punished far, far 
beyond her desert, and she had only hardened and 
grown bitter in the process. She said to herself, in her 
ceaseless, vain communings on the one sad subject, that 
while wicked women sinned and triumphed, and reaped 
their wage of jewel and fine raiment, rank, and the 
applause of the crowd (for the fiEU'mer's daughter had 
not read and digested her Society papers in vain), she 
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— whose ofTending fell so far short — had had only scorn 
and spitting for her share. Her sin had but been a 
craving for sympathy and admiration, for a break in the 
humdrum of the routine of respectable life; her fault 
but the capacity to appreciate the dangerous sweet 
music, so novel to her ear, of a cultivated voice; her 
foolish heart had known no better than to bow and 
tremble at the flattery conveyed in tone and touch and 
presence of one who called himself gentieman. Of 
thought or act deliberately wicked she knew herself to 
be as innocent as a baby — and she had not one friend in 
the world ! 

Not one! Not her husband, whose face, brutalised 
with passion, she had never looked upon since she saw 
it on that hideous day ; who had hissed a word in her 
ear — a cruel word which, if it had been a truth, could 
not have brought her a punishment worse than this. 
Not her father, who did not upbraid her, it is true, who 
tried to make no difference in his treatment of her, but 
whose pride in her was all gone; who had a grudge 
against her, too, resenting bitterly in his silent, stolid 
fashion the fact that there had been " a talk " about his 
daughter. That it was exaggerated — ^nay, false talk — 
as he knew, did not mitigate the severity of his anger. 
There had been " a talk " : decent women weren't talked 
about, — not one among those neighbours who had wished 
to show the girl kindness when her mother died, and 
whom she had repulsed ! 

If poor Dora had been wicked, as was said of her, she 
might have been bolder, gayer, more successful. It b 
nearly certain she would not then have worn, as now, 
the very habit of guilt. Perhaps it is true, as it is trite, 
that that bold front which innocence should wear is 
chiefly used as a mask for the guilty. Dora's shrinking, 
frightened aspect, her flushing, paling cheeks, averted 
eyes, and hastily retreating feet — were not these the 
characteristics of the conscious sinner? 

" If she is all right, what makes her so ashamed of 
herself?" her old acquaintances, whose society she 
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afTrightedly shunned, asked of each other. They did 
not ask of her. No one spoke a word to poor Dot 
She had been tried and found guilty and sentenced to 
cold shoulder and solitude for the rest of her natural life. 

After that day of wrath and chastisement — after the 
tragedy which so quickly followed, Dora had been veiy 
ill. Rose alone had nursed her ; and in that time of 
weakness, bodily and mental, a confidence, not very 
good for Dora, had established itself between the 
volatile housemaid and the lonely, unhappy girL 

Rose knew already so much and was not easily 
snubbed, even if her young mistress had not been too 
weak and too dejected to attempt the feat For the 
lively handmaiden was the biggest gossip in East 
Gramplingham. Pity for her mistress and an instinctive 
love for what was so dependent on her and in such 
sorry plight induced her to take Dora's part, and to 
fight Dora's battles with her own coarse weapons ; but 
she had not delicacy enough to forbear from enlarging 
on these encounters, and she did not spare a single ugly 
detail of the engagements. 

Even in East Gramplingham a subject becomes stale 
at last. People were not always thinking of poor Dora. 
The tragic death of the other chief actor in the drama 
had certainly added to the ill-feeling against her; fix 
the Reverend Simon being dead, Miriam was not the 
only one who proceeded superstitiously to whitewash 
his sepulchre. Wicked, unhappy Dora, unluckily 
surviving, must bear henceforth more than her own 
share of blame. Still, other interests arose, and in time 
her iniquities were allowed to slip somewhat into the 
background of the public mind, which had the new 
vicar to criticise and his wife to abuse ; which had the 
deplorable alteration in Willie Arkell to dilate on ; and 
Mrs. Elgard's extraordinary conduct in turning her 
back upon that most interesting spot in the universe, 
her native place, to discuss. 

But Rose's interest in her mistress's affairs remained 
ever fresh, and she always found someone ready to talk 
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with her upon them on her ''Sunday out/' someone 
whose exaggerated version of the story, or whose re- 
marks upon Rose's version, could be brought home and 
retailed into Dora's sick and burning ear. The result 
was disastrous, making the poor girl greatly to exag- 
gerate the ill-feeling which was abroad concerning her, 
and causing the shrinking, skulking behaviour which, 
even to those disposed to defend her, seemed to proclaim 
poor Dora's guilt 

Except to wander, alone and listless, through the 
garden, to saunter with Rose about the Hollies meadows 
while that young woman examined the nests of those 
ducks and hens who "laid away," Dora never stirred 
from home. Those excursions into the meadows, where 
Rose poked her hand into the sweet-brier of the hedges 
or the wet moss of the " pits " for the stray eggs which 
it was her profit and delight to discover, were always 
taken at eventime when the farm work was over; for 
Dora could not even suffer her father's labourers to look 
her in the face. 

To church she never went, nor to Sparling, where her 
delight had been to carry the weekly orders to butcher 
and grocer in the happy days of old; coming home 
always brighter-eyed and quicker of tongue, with a new 
feather for her hat, a bright handkerchief to stick in her 
bosom, a knick-knack for her dressing-table. Rose, 
standing by, eager-eyed and enviously admiring, had 
yet looked forward to the weekly trips in which she had 
not participated. She felt the duller for the loss of them 
now ; she did her utmost to incite Mrs. Greene to repeat 
them. 

"Your hat — that ain't i' the fashion, now, Miss Dora," 
she would say disparagingly. " Miss Libber Strong, 
she'd got on one a sight higher than yourn t'other day 
when I seen her i' the kerridge ; and them gal Martins" 
(between the "gal Martins" and Dora had once been 
holden, as Rose well knew, the most engrossing rivalry 
in dress), "they'd got their wings stuck all ways, like 
the scarecrows i' the cherry trees, o' Sunday." 
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Bat Dora would listlessly throw the old-fashioned hat 
upon her small dark head, without so much as a glanoe 
in the glass to see how the white face looked beneath it 

" My hat will last my time/' she would say indifTerently. 

For the outcome of all this — this loneliness and heart 
sickness and morbid brooding — ^was that Dora meant to 
die. She meant to die naturally if she could, and if not 
she meant, or thought she meant, some day — some vague, 
ever retreating some day — to kill herself. 

And then, one afternoon, one ever-to-be-remembered, 
most sad, most beautiful afternoon, which had began 
only like the blank and hopeless ones so wofully 
familiar — one afternoon that person whom most on 
earth Dora dreaded to see, who, if indeed she had done 
so very much amiss, had most cause of all to hate her 
— appeared — Miriam Elgard. Quietly she walked into 
the room where Dora sat, and she smiled very sweetly 
upon the girl's startled, ashen face, and held out her 
ungloved hand to her. 

Then Dora, quite unnerved, all her old pride and 
pertness availing her nothing, neither spoke nor took 
the hand, but shrank back ashamedly among the cushions 
of the chair which had been her mother's, and childishly 
hid her face there, and began very pitifully to cry. 

And although she was, afterwards, on thinking it 
over, desperately ashamed of her behaviour, with such 
a woman as Miriam, perhaps it was the best r61e she 
could have adopted — with Miriam, whose heart was so 
easily touched, with whom the desire to console was a 
passion. 

No preliminaries after that were needed. Mrs. Elgard 
went down, in her crape dress, beside Dora's chair, and 
moved the girl's head into her arms and kissed the 
weeping, shrinking face. 

" You and I know what it is to be unhappy, Dora," 
she said ; " let us help one another." 

Neither then, nor at any future time, was Simon 
Elgard's name mentioned between them; only, before 
that interview was over, once more hiding her face 
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among the cushions, Dora put a question to her so 
strangely made friend which both knew had reference 
to him. 

" You do not believe what they say of me?" she 
asked, sobbing forth the words. 

Mrs. Elgard's face flushed hotly, but she shook her head. 

" I don't know what they say of you," she answered ; 
" I don't believe any evil of you, Dora." 

Dora stopped her breath amid her sobbing, struck 
with a painful thought Was it possible that this good 
Samaritan, who had come to her rescue when all oUiers 
had passed her by — was it possible that she was in 
ignorance of the disgrace under which she lay? Was 
this what her visit meant? The possibility sank like 
lead upon Dora's heart — she could not take the 
generous hand which had been held out to her — ^so! 

She lifted her head again, and held her breath, looking 
with great searching sad eyes upon the other's face. 

"They say" — she began slowly, "he said — my 
husband — that I — that I " — She looked with piteous 
entreaty at the other woman, her lip trembled, the hideous 
words would not come. 

" Hush ! Do not try to tell me," Miriam said. 

" It isn't true," Dot cried. All her reserve had broken 
down. The pent-up misery of months must flow out 
now. She sobbed amid her broken words as unre- 
strainedly and pitifully as a baby. "It isn't true. I 
suppose I was wicked — I didn't know — it all seemed 
right and natural ; not a bit like other people who are 
really wicked. I didn't mean to do any harm. I never 
wanted to grieve anyone. It — ^all came." 

" Dear, have you told your husband all this ? Does 
he understand ? " Miriam asked her. 

Dora grew crimson amid her weeping, and shook her 
head. 

" I have not seen him," she said. " I never, never "msh 
to see him again. I will never forgive — no, never — what 
he said to me. I don't ever want him to forgive me — 
and he never would — oh, never, never! He is so 
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passionate — I am afraid of him — he would kill mel 
Oh, you do not know. I don't want to see him— or 
anyone. I want no one to forgive me— only you. I 
used to think I hated you. I did not know you were 
an angel." 

• . . • • . a 

t It happened when Mrs. Elgard left poor Dora (very 
tearful still, but with the bitterness temporarily washed 
away, and with a little glow of warmth about the heart 
which had so long been forlorn and hard and cold) that 
she encountered, on her homeward way, her sister^s 
lover, Arkell. 

She herself was all eagerly forming plans for the 
restoration to happiness of two estranged and wounded 
hearts ; for the moment she lived only to bring this 
unhappy husband and wife together. 

Arkell, it appeared, was bound to the Hollies, bearing 
a message from the landlord about a certain load of 
straw (a constant bone of contention between the Squire 
and his tenant), which had become due. He said a few 
words to Miriam, hesitating and stammering over them 
in his new, constrained fashion, and lifted his hat, and 
would have left her, but that she, forgetful in her zeal of 
things generally present with her, compelled him to 
remain a while. 

It was by her invitation that presently he turned and 
walked slowly backward at her side, while she said a 
little to him of the interview just over, and expatiated 
on her desire to see Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Greene 
reconciled. 

Would Arkell see Mr. Greene? Would he help her 
in this ? 

Arkell, frowning a little, shook his head — 

" I would be glad to help you, of course," he said ; 
"but I don't think I can very well interfere between 
Greene and his wife. It would be a piece of impertin- 
ence on my part and would do no good." 

She was proceeding further to urge him, when with a 
gesture of impatience he stopped her. 
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" Oh, confound Mrs. Greene and her afiairs I " he said. 
Then, seeing her look of astonishment at his rudeness, 
he gave an uncomfortable laugh and his face grew red. 

** Do forgive me, Miriam," he said. '' I have no right 
to speak, I know — ^yet I cannot help my thoughts. 
You see, I may as well tell you, I am quite of the 
opinion of Miss Cross and the rest of them. It seems 
to me that this is a matter you, of all people in the 
world, should leave alone." 

He saw the colour flush her face. He was so used to 
Libbie's passionate ways that he held his breath expect- 
ing an angry reply. But none came. "She is not 
Libbie," he said to himself with a sigh which perhaps 
was a compliment to that hasty young person. 

** It is good of you to trouble about me. Will," Miriam 
said quite gently. '' I know, of course, why you feel so, 
but it is because you do not understand. You see, a 
great deal of foolish and wicked talk has been made. 
It is everyone's business to repeat an idle, cruel tale. 
It is no one's business to refuse to listen to or believe it 
The talk was false, as it generally is. If I am satisfied of 
that, do you not see that I am in duty bound to declare 
it by my action to be a lie ? I don't want to say any 
more on that subject I'm sure you'll see it is my 
duty." 

He was silent, not acquiescing, but angrily recognising 
the impossibility of discussing the matter with her. In 
his eyes, her marriage, no less than its d/nouement, had 
been a degradation against which he had passionately 
rebelled. If he had had his way, he would have had it 
forgotten of her, as well as of all the world. With all 
the power of his sore and angry heart, he loathed the 
notion of her identifying herself further with that 
hideous business. He was filled with savage disgust as 
he walked beside her ; but he could not tell her this ! 

" Besides," she went on hesitatingly, " there are other 
reasons — there are reasons which I cannot tell you, but 
which would make you alter your opinion " — 

" I think not," he said impatiently. " I think not" 
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But then he looked at her, which he had avoided 
doing hitherto, and his manner softened and his voice 
changed — 

" Tell me them, Miriam,"' he said " You can trust 
me. 

"Yes, indeed. Yet I cannot tell you, Will— only this 
much, that I know myself and I dare not be hard on 
anyone — ^living or dead. If others were blamable, so 
was I. I can't talk of it, but I think you — everyone 
should know that. It is due to — others. From the 
very first — the beginning of it all, I was wrong " — 

" My Gkxl, yes 1 " he said 

The interruption came through his clenched teetL 
She looked up, startled, and saw the look upon his 
whitened face. Her heart beat quickly in the moment's 
awakening, her face paled as the appreciation of what 
that tone and look of his implied, and what it involved, 
rushed upon her. 

He did not look at her, but ahead of him, down the 
deserted road, lying, beneath the sunshine and the 
shadowing trees, in patches of gold and black. 

A minute that seemed an age of silence, and he 
stopped and faced her. 

" I must get back," he said. " You see I was wrong 
to say you could trust me. You mustn't I have borae 
a good deal — there are things I can't bear. Foiigive 
me. Don't be angry." 

" Angry ? No," she said slowly. 

He put out his hand. The one she gave him shook 
visibly. There had been in that outcry of his, breaking 
down his painfully built-up self-control, a revelation 
which it was absurd to ignore. Both knew it. He, for 
his part, was glad with an instant's fearful joy, he threw 
up his head almost triumphantly with a momentary 
sense of freedom, of relief. 

It was absurd to ignore the crisis, and yet what 
woman but will commit such absurdity as this ? 

Miriam trembled and quailed beneath his eyes looking 
into hers with all the old appeal and adoration of the 
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far-off bo)rish days, with the despair and the longing of 
a man's all-absorbing, hopeless love superadded. Her 
hand grew cold in his grasp. 

" Forgive you ? What have I to forgive ? " she said 
breathlessly. " And — ^you will come up to see Libbie 
this afternoon ? " 

He stood looking at her for a minute and did not 
answer. Then the shadow of that decent veil she had 
drawn over the new aspect of affairs fell upon his face. 

" I daresay I shall see her — soon," he said dispiritedly, 
dropping Miriam's hand and turning away. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
MIRIAM LOOKS OUT UPON THE NIGHT 

THAT evening Mrs. Elgard escaped early from tbc 
society of her mother and Miss Cross. For once 
her patience gave out, her meekness and humility of spirit 
fled. Association with people who entirely failed to 
understand her, who were utterly incapable of satisfying 
the desires of her soul, or of appreciating all in her that 
was of worth — this, she thought, had always been her 
lot. All at once it seemed to be too much of an affliction. 

Every utterance of Mrs. Strong that night was an 
aggravation to Miriam. She maintained her outward 
sweetness and composure, but inwardly she chafed and 
rebelled. 

Finally she escaped to her bedroom, and sat down bjr 
the window and looked out upon the garden, plainly 
visible in the moonlight ; upon the lawn, sloping upward 
until it lost itself in trees and shadows and night ; upon 
the silver birch standing forth from the ottier trees, 
lonely, white, and unreal-looking in the moonbeams, its 
fairy leaves softly sighing upon her ear. Miriam had 
put out her candle, flung a shawl about her shoulders, 
and sat down aweariedly to rest her eyes on the soft 
light and softer shade, while more than she cared to 
recall of the events and words of the day that was over 
passed through her mind. 

There were some of these that she would not dwell 
upon. Again and again she started away from what 
were better forgotten, and forced herself to contemplate 
the stupid remarks which had so foolishly irritated her 
but now. There had been many on the subject of Mrs. 

S68 
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Greene. These Mrs. Elgard easily dismissed as too 
trivial for meditation. She had made up her own mind 
and decided on her own course with regard to little Mrs. 
Dora. Temporarily she could put her from her thoughts. 

It was absurd of her, too, to have chafed under those 
inanities anent the unfortunate book. It was a very 
pretty book, Mrs. Strong thought, and she was sure it 
was very persevering of Miriam to have written it all 
out She had not entirely finished reading it yet, but 
she quite meant to do so in the winter evenings. Miss 
Cross had read some of it aloud to her — and had Miriam 
ever noticed what a droning voice Miss Cross had ? It 
made you feel sleepy directly. She did hope it ended 
well — an unhappy tale made one so uncomfortable. 

Miriam remembered that the purest pleasure which 
that unlucky production had brought her had been the 
despatching of one of the volumes to Fern Hill — her 
mother's name and "with the author's dearest love" 
written on the fly-leaf. However coldly the world 
might receive her efforts, however cruel the critics 
might be, at least her mother would be pleased I 

She smiled now as she pictured the poor " Tranquil 
Spot" dragged out night after night to induce Mrs. 
Strong^s slumbers! She smiled, but she felt a little 
bitter. 

" If I had embroidered a new tea-cosy she would have 
been more interested," she said to herself, " and prouder 
of my work." 

Stooping over writing was not a healthy occupation, 
Miss Cross had said in her usual sensible, incontrovert- 
ible, uninteresting way. Unless one had a real talent or 
wrote for bread, it were better to find some more useful 
and pleasant fashion of passing the time. For her own 
part she had always been too fully occupied to attempt 
anything of the kind. 

" Oh, that that also had been my case I " poor Miriam 
had inwardly groaned. 

And then Mrs. Strong had suddenly remembered that 
Edwin's sister Jane had had a taste for writing enig- 
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mas. She had seemed to like doing it, and the family 
had made a fuss and called her clever. She had died 
young. But yes — undoubtedly Miriam had '^ caught it" 
from her. 

Having settled this point satisfactorily (for it was 
pleasant to know that Miriam's idiosyncrasies were due 
to Edwin's side of the family — ^her own people having 
ever been free of eccentricities and quite irreproachably 
stupid), Mrs. Strong had proceeded to discuss a subject 
of much greater interest, that of Libbie's impending 
marriage. Had Miriam noticed how odd Libbie was in 
her behaviour to Willie lately ? He was veiy patient, 
being so much in love, but no man could put up with 
that sort of thing for ever. Would Mrs. Elgard say a 
word in season to her sister, would she impress on her 
that the forbearance even of sweethearts was not un- 
limited, that if a woman wanted to keep her husband 
she must humour him ? Libbie was so restive when her 
mother tried to say a word to her — although, surely, if 
anybody had had experience in the management of men 
Mrs. Strong herself had had it Other women had had 
sweethearts and had lived with husbands — only she had 
had Edwin! Poor Willie had received but shabby 
treatment at Miriam's own hands. Miriam, looking 
back, must herself acknowledge so much. Libbie oug^t 
to see that she had a good ded to make up for to Willie. 

And why need the marriage be put off any longer? 
Mrs. Strong did not want to lose Libbie, but she had a 
horror of long engagements, and everyone was expecting 
the affair to come off and kept asking when it was to be, 
and it seemed so stupid to tell people continually that 
after all this time nothing was settled. The Beevors 
were slwsiys asking. Of course Miriam knew about 
Arthur Basvor, and why they were all so dreadfully 
interested. It was very aggravating not to have any- 
thing positive to say to them. 

• ••••• t 

Miriam recalled all this rambling talk and a great deal 
more besides relating to the same subject, and she said 
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to herself that her mother was right, that there was 
nothing to wait for, and that the sooner Libbie's marriage 
was over the better. She felt, for her part, quite a 
feverish impatience to have it over. 

And as accompaniment to Mrs. Strong^s after-dinner 
talk, as accompaniment to her own reflections on it as 
she sat at her window in the soft darkness, she heard 
ever the tone of Arkell's voice as, rough with pain, it had 
startled her that afternoon ; she saw always the passion in 
the kind eyes and the suddenly whitened face. 

Mrs. Elgard shuddered and closed the window, for 
the night wind whispering among the leaves of the silver 
birch sounded with an unbearable moumfulness upon 
her ear, speaking of all dead days, and lost chances, and 
sad, sad mistakes, and dreary awakenings, and never-to- 
be satisfied longings, and a joy that might have been 
but never, never now could be complete. 

She shut out the melancholy sound, and closed her 
eyes, leaning back in her chair ; tried to close her mind, 
too, to thoughts which were only vain — to keep it instead 
upon Libbie — upon what she should say to Libbie. To 
dear bright Libbie, to whom life had been so good — so 
good I — who had known no care, or sorrow, or bitterness, 
who, please God — oh, please the dear Grod I — ^should be 
spared all such knowledge I 

Miriam's fingers interlaced with a painful straining, 
and the tears crept slowly through her closed lids. The 
strong desire of her heart became audible — 

" Oh, I want her to be happy," she whispered, appeal- 
ing to some invisible presence — ^visible to her. "Far 
— ^far more than my own happiness, I want hers. I have 
had my chances and my life — ^they are over — oh, let 
them be over. You are a man, and I a woman — ^we can 
bear what has to be borne, and be brave and say nothing. 
But she is a child — such a happy child! — and she 
believes in us, and I would give my life rather than fail 
her 1 Oh, let her be happy — let her be happy ! " 

The entreating whisper died away in a sob, and she 
lay still in her chair. 
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Mrs. Elgard occupied the room which had been hers 
before marriage, and presently into the adjoining one 
she heard her sister come. 

For some reason the remembrance of a night of years 
ago came to her, a night when the sound of libbie's 
weeping had fallen on her ear — Libbie weeping for 
Miriam's rejected lover. She remembered the girl's 
childish abandonment to sorrow and the pain that had 
lain, a strange load, upon her own heart that night, in spite 
of her foolish self-approbation and fatuous satisfiEurtion 
with the wisdom of her course. 

Libbie's light shone through the half-open door into 
her sister's unlit room. Miriam kept quiet, for she had 
gone up two hours before, and should have been abed 
and asleep. Besides, she feared those great bright eyes 
of the girl scanning her own tear-dimmed face, she 
shrank from the ruthless cross-examination by which 
Libbie would proceed to inquire into the cause of her 
weeping. 

So she sat quite still in the darkness, and watched her 
sister as, candle in hand, she came into her line of visioa 
How beautiful the girl was, and how young and untried 
and alive for joy I Her eyes were shining with unwonted 
fire to-night, there was a brilliant colour in her cheeks, 
the splendid hair which had been used to hang a curly 
mass upon her neck was tossed up in a shining knot 
upon her head. It seemed to sparkle to-night in the 
light of the candle in all its myriad little waves and 
ripplets. 

Miriam was perhaps her pretty sister's greatest 
admirer, and it seemed to her that the girl had never 
looked so lovely. She had heard Arkell's voice but a 
minute before in the hall. "She has left him looking 
like that," she said to herself; and the fear that had 
hung upon her heart and the vague feeling of remorse 
were lifted. 

** No man on earth could be unmoved by such a face; 
no man to whom she would be gracious could help but 
love her. One glance at her, as she looks to-nig^t, 
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might blot out a lifetime of feeling. Surely I have 
grown maundering, and have frightened myself in vain." 

And then Libbie put down her candle upon the table, 
threw back her beautiful head, stretched her arms 
upward with a gasping sigh, dropped them with the 
hands clenched upon her face, and Miriam saw that the 
white back-stretched throat quivered as with a voiceless 
sob of pain. Presently she had dropped upon her knees, 
and with her face still hidden, sinking lower and lower, 
she lay soon upon the floor. And there, with a recollec- 
tion of her sister's presence in the next room restraining 
her usually impetuous motions, she moaned and 
shivered as softly and as sadly to herself as the sighing 
leaves in the night air. 

And Miriam, for once in her life, turned coward. 
Sick at heart, she arose from her chair, crept noiselessly 
to the door, closed it and shut out the unbearable sight 
With the shamed and wearied feeling of one who has 
sinned remorsefully and has been fully punished, she 
dragged herself heavily to bed. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
LIBBIE'S CHAMPION 

THE next day, to all but Miriam, guiltily consdoiis 
of an unusual feverishness of manner, and of dark 
rings beneath over-bright blue eyes, Libbie looked the 
same. 

She arose very early, and proved to be possessed 
by one of her fits of energy to which the inmates of 
Fern Hill were occasionally treated. They were only 
bearable. Miss Cross was wont to say, because they were 
by nature as transitory as violent 

The attack that day took the not unusual form of 
horticultural mania, and spent itself in the conservatory, 
which Libbie insisted on reorganising. On Libbie's 
busy days she always made a point of having people to 
see her work ; the old gardener and his juvenile assistant 
liked to be taken off their usual occupations to crack 
jokes with "Miss Libber," a favourite with all the 
servants, although she had " a sharp tongue in her hid, 
and did make a sight o' work, and no mistake/' they 
said a little ruefully, regarding the chaos following her 
spasmodic efforts which it was their sad and familiar 
duty to reduce to order. 

Miriam looked in upon her sister once or twice in the 
course of the day. 

"Miss Libber she's a doin' of it in style to-day," 
Hannen the old gardener said ; " she's cleaned the 
windies and now she's a scrubbin' down the shelves." 

" Well, leave off now, dear," Miriam said, smiling, but 
a little anxious, " you will make yourself ill in this heat 
and confusion. Come and sit down and be sociable." 

S«4 
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r. Arkle he say Miss Libber is a usin' herself to 
vhen he found her a workin' here t'other day," 
sn went on ; '* I tell him she'll be a rare un for them 
y Miss Libber will. She can stand a swelterin', 
in. 

le can't stand chatter," Libbie declared shortly. 
>u'd work harder, Hannen, and talk less, you'd be 
s sensible old man." 

it working mood of Libbie's was less evanescent 
Lsual. It lasted until the next day at noon. Then, 
suddenly, the collapse came, 
lame at lunch time, when Miriam, having sought 
iter in vain in the conservatory, followed her to her 
and found her there, flung across her bed in an 
of stormy weeping. 

iam stood for a moment silent, aghast, the guilty 
:morseful feeling of the night before making her 
d again. Her instinct was to turn and flee, but she 
strong restraint upon her inclinations and kept her 
j. This trouble of Libbie's was a reality ; for just 
m peace of mind it would not do to ignore Libbie's 
r. 

came slowly to the bedside and sat down, 
bbie," she said very gently, " tell me what it is that 
ibling you ? Don't let there be any secrets between 
id me, dear. Tell me." 

; girl was lying face downward upon the bed. She 
»t speak at first, but the sobbing ceased, 
thought I'd locked my door," she said presently, 
ice muffled from her efforts to keep it steady and 
»sition. 

>u know the locks don't catch. They never did. 
not signify — ^we used not to bar each other from 
Doms, Libbie." There was a soft reproach in 
n's voice, and she laid her hand tenderly but a 
imidly on her sister's shoulder. '' I think I care 
u more than anything in the world now, dear; tell 
lat it is that hurts you so," she said, 
bie gave another muffled sob, and then started into 
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a sitting position, showing a stained, disfigured face and 
swollen lids hiding eyes that would not meet her sister^s 
gaze. 

*" It is my finger that hurts so much," she said, taming 
away her head. 

"Your finger!" 

" Yes. I'm tired and hot, and a shiver is in my finger 
quite under the nail. I'm a fool to ciy about it — don't 
tell anyone, Mimi — ^but it hurts, for the minute, horribly." 
She exhibited as she spoke a hand, round the middle 
finger of which a handkerchief was loosely twisted, and 
Miriam received the explanation in respectful silence and 
with a distinct sensation of relief. She ofTered to make 
no examination of the wounded member. 

" Lunch is ready," was all she said ; " will you come, 
dear, or shall I say you are hurt ? " 

"I must get over my hurt, I suppose," Libbie said; 
'* I will come, of course. Go down, please, and say I am 
coming." 

She appeared presently among them, her finger 
swaddled in wet rags, and she laughed hysterically over 
its corpulent appearance, and made the wounded digit 
play a very prominent part at the midday meaL She 
pretended to insist on showing the hurt to her mother, 
who would have '* run a mile," she declared, rather than 
look upon it — an effort, by the way, which from its 
desperate novelty would, in all probability, have proved 
fatal — and she utterly declined to expose the wound to 
Miss Cross, who had dressed the family's cuts and bums 
and scratches for a dozen years, and did not in the least 
mind seeing them hurt a little. 

" It is so utterly babyish and ridiculous of you," Miss 
Cross said, with heavy scorn. " Of course if the shiver is 
»f, it ought to come out, and if it isn't there is nothing 
the matter with you, and you are making an absurd fuss." 

" Let it be. I daresay Willie will know how to cure 
it," Mrs. Strong suggested with her complacent smile. 
'* It isn't so bad, I suspect, that a kiss won't heal it; eh, 
Libbie?" 
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Miss Cross had laughed contemptuously at that, and 
had reminded them all of the chicken-hearted condition 
of that strong young man ; raking up, by way of illustra- 
tion, an incident long and well forgotten. Miriam, 
according to this foolish legend, had once, in her early 
girlhood, sliced her thumb, trough her awkwardness in 
cutting some bread at the nursery tea ; she herself had 
borne the pain stoically, it was declared, but young 
Arkell, who had been present, had turned so white that 
Miss Cross had thought he was certainly going to faint 

At this inopportune reminiscence Libbie had laughed 
louder than ever, and had promised not on any account 
to show the finger to Willie Arkell. 

" And, by the way, what has become of Willie ? " Mrs. 
Strong inquired. *' For two days he has not been at all, 
and all the last week we have seen scarcely anything of 
him. Have you been ill-treating him, Libbie ? " 

Libbie looked across at her sister with an odd moment- 
ary expression, and then shifted her eyes and laughed 
again. 

*' It is Miriam who has frightened him away," she said. 

Miriam rose from the table smiling, but with a little 
constraint 

" Miriam will not be in his way this afternoon," she 
said. '' I am going to the Hollies, mother, and I shall 
stay with little Mrs. Greene all the afternoon. Libbie, 
run across to the Hall and see what they are all doing 
there, and bring Willie back with you." 

But Libbie declined. She was too tired, she said; 
she would take up a book to her room and go to 
sleep. 

"Do take the 'Tranquil Spot,'" Mrs. Strong said, 
having enjoyed practical experience of the soothing 
powers of that masterpiece of fiction. 

So Mrs. Elgard dressed herself hurriedly and went her 
way, anxious to be out of the house before her sister's 
lover should step into it And as she went she turned 
over a particular matter in her mind, and came to a certain 
resolution. 
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'' I will change my plans and go/' she said to herself. 
** It will be easy to make an excuse — and — it will be 
safer. Until I can get away, I will not see him. For 
such a short time no one will notice, and if he does— 
never mind — I will keep away from him." 

And as she gave a sigh of relief, having concluded 
that fine resolve, she lifted her eyes and saw Arkdl 
coming down the road to meet her. 

It was in the same spot that she had encountered him 
a few days ago. The possibility of his having come there, 
on the chance of seeing her, disagreeably occurred to her, 
and helped to make her g^reeting stiff and constrained 

As he came toward her Miriam noted unconsciously 
that there was a different look about the man, that he 
was of a healthier, brighter aspect, his bearing more 
erect, his step more elastic. It seemed almost that he 
had regained something of that freshness and buoyancy 
and vitality which of late he had lost 

He began to explain his presence there even before he 
reached her, and there was a shade of embarrassment in 
his manner, but none of the languor and dejection whidi 
had marked it 

'' It is that straw again," he called to her, laughing. 
" Old Harrison is shirking, as usual. He is short, te 
says, but the Major will have his right You know what 
a terrible fellow the Major is." By that time he had 
shaken hands with her, and had turned as thou^ he 
would have walked back with her. But Mrs. Elgard 
stood stilL The man was Libbie's lover, let him go to 
Libbie. 

" You are going again to the Hollies on your errand 
of mercy?" he said, and smiled approvingly upon her, 
declining to understand that she wished to dismiss him. 
" And nothing that any of us could say in our wisdom 
had any effect? Well, I have been thinking over all 
that you said about Greene and his wife, and I give in. 
I suppose you aren't surprised ? I don't know if it is 
wise, but if you tell me I will do it What is it ytm 
want me to do with him, or for him, or to him ? If he 
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kick me for impertinence I shall respect him the better 
for it, and I daresay I can kick too." 

" If we could get them together," Miriam said eagerly. 
** Don't you think it is terrible that they should be man 
and wife and live apart?" 

" Well, it's sometimes done, you know," Arkell said, 
smiling a little doubtfully down at the stick with which 
he was drilling holes in the road at his feet Then, 
suddenly grown very serious, he looked up at her — at 
the fair psde face and the blue eyes so gravely regarding 
him, and the mournful widow's dress — ashamed of his 
levity. " If they care for each other and have to be 
separated — ^it is terrible — yes," he said quickly. 

Carried away by her interest in the theme, she moved 
on almost unconsciously, and suffered him as he talked 
to walk at her side. When they reached the gate of the 
Hollies she stopped and gave him her hand. 

" libbie has hurt her finger," she said. " She does not 
seem quite herself to-day. Are you going on to see her 
now?" 

She saw his face change, and he gave her a quick, 
startled look. "To see Libbie?" he repeated slowly; 
" Miriam, is it possible you do not know ? " 

"Know what?" she asked; yet in the instant she 
knew — knew what had been the matter with Libbie's 
wounded finger, knew, too, what had induced that 
brighter manner of his, that air of revived interest ; she 
knew, and shrank away from him. 

" I thought you knew," he said very gravely, and look- 
ing nervously at her. " I thought she would have told 
you. All is over between Libbie and me, Miriam ; our 
engagement is broken." 

" Broken 1" She repeated the word with trembling 
lips, her face grown very white, her eyes angry and 
accusing. " You " — 

" Not I," he said quickly. " It could never have 
come from me. You should know that much of me, 
Miriam." 
" How then ? " She almost whispered the words. He 
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saw that she looked at him with horror and shrinking as 
though he had done some wicked thing. 

" Libbie — ^well, Libbie tired of me. She altered her 
mind," he said. '^I do not wonder at it, Miriam— I 
made her a wretchedly poor lover. I was only a 
nuisance to her — a sham — a horrid incubus. She was 
sick of the sight of me, and — she told me so." 

"She loves you," Miriam said *• Oh— come away, 
Will — ^let me speak to you." 

She drew him from the gate to the shade of the tall 
holly fence, where they were hidden from the windows 
of the house. She had laid her hands upon his coat- 
sleeve and kept them there, her eyes, at once eager and 
solemn, upon his face. 

" It is a mistake," she said breathlessly. " Willie, it is 
a mistake. Listen to me ; do believe me. I know it 
You must not take her at her word. You must not — do 
you hear? Oh, Willie, promise me — promise." 

" I did not take her at her word," he said. He looked 
steadily for a moment into the star-like eyes and turned 
away his own. *^ I forced myself not to take my first 
chance. No— don't be angry with me — forgive me. I 
know how sweet and beautiful she is, how far, far too 
good for me. But all that has nothing to do with it If 
she were twice as fair, and I were twice as vile, it would 
not alter it one atom. The thing is out of my hand. It 
is by no whim or will of mine. It is of me — ^yet beyond 
me — as unalterable as fate. Miriam, it is my fate. You 
know " — 

She pressed her hands more firmly upon his arm, her 
shining blue eyes still upon his face. 

" Libbie," she said, " Libbie ; only of her we have to 
speak." 

" I forced myself not to be too glad, not to take her 
at her word," he said. ^' I told her that I would wait, 
that I should expect to hear from her recalling what she 
had said ; I said that I would wait until after noon to- 
day. That was giving her forty-eight hours, and more," 
he said, drawing a deep breath. '* After twelve to-day, 
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if I did notiiear, I should believe that I had indeed tired 
her out, that she meant to dismiss me, and I should go 
away, I told her." 

Then he brought back his gaze from the empty air to 
dwell upon the pale face before him. 

" Miriam, I meant to go," he said humbly, " I did 
indeed, but I could not. Yet, if you wish it — if you 
think it will be better — I will, for a time. It shall be as 
you like." 

The man was a boy again in his humility and his 
anxious submission to her, in the old, eager longing, to 
be read in every tone and glance, that she should be 
pleased with him. Perhaps that had not been the surest 
way to win her, but it had been always ArkelVs way ; 
and if, in the old time, it had failed to touch her, in spite 
of herself, grown so sadly wise, it touched her now to 
the heart. 

" You must not go," she said. " Listen, Willip. You 
were always so good — ^you will do something for me — 
something to save me from a great sorrow? I love 
Libbie ; I think," she said solemnly regarding him, " I 
love her better than anyone on earth. Her happiness is 
dearer, oh, far, far dearer to me than my own. My life 
has been such a failure — I have made nearly altogether 
shipwreck ; but there has always been that one tUng — 
Libbie. If she is to be unhappy it will break my heart 
She did not mean it, Willie. I know her ; I would stake 
my life that she loves you. It is some whim of hers, 
some foolish anger. You remember how, as a child, she 
would punish herself to try to punish us? She has kept 
her childish ways as well as her childish charm. Go to 
her once, again; yes — ^to please me; be good to her, 
show her that you love her, ask her to come back. Will, 
let my little sister be happy I " 

" You think nothing of my happiness," he said. His 
voice was flat and toneless ; he had turned from her and 
was looking away. ** If I tell her I love her I shall tell 
her a lie." 

Her face flushed hotly, she took her hands from his 
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arm and drew away from him. *' You must have told 
her that lie once," she said, looking at him with anger. 
** It is only honourable to abide by your word." 

'' Honour demands nothing further of me," he said 
sullenly. " I have been able to protect my honour." 

" Then be generous," she implored him. Her anger 
had disappeared — that was not the way to move him~ 
and her lip quivered in an attempt at a smile. '' You have 
been always to us the personification of generosity. I 
have thought of that so much since I have seen — ^have 
seen that men are not always generous to womeiL Will, 
she is so sweet ; even you do not know how sweet and 
lovable she is, because she tries at times to spoil herself 
and is ashamed of the good that is in her. She is so 
true, so loving, so strong, although such a child in her 
wayward fashion. No man — no king — need vnsh for a 
wife more pure and beautiful than she. Willie, yoa 
know that?" 

He made no reply, looking at her, forgetting to 
answer 

" You know that. Will ? " 

" I know it," he said slowly. " What of it ? What is 
it to me?" 

" It will be something to you— everything — ^the crown 
of your life — ^your most perfect treasure. Willie, for the 
sake of old times, for my sake and hers and your own, 
you will let it be that?" 

" No," he said, " it never could be that, even if she 
were willing ; and she is not" Then he roused himself 
and spoke out : '' I tell you I have bored her to deadi, 
sickened her. She has had long patience, but it gave 
way, thank God 1 She is wiser than you, Miriam ; she 
knows that happiness for her would not lie in life-long 
companionship with me. What makes you think it 
would ? " he asked her, turning with a sudden thought 
upon her. 

" Because she loves you," she said softly. 

*' In a fashion — yes ; and in a fashion I love your 
sister, Miriam. Not in the way I love — not in that 
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way. Let me speak the truth to you. Don't be 
frightened, it shall be only part of the truth. I never 
did for one moment love her — ^so ; it never was possible 
to me — again. Once, for one foolish half-hour it seemed 
that it might be. I had suffered horribly, I was so sick 
of it all and myself and my life, I wanted to have done 
with it somehow. I was mad enough to grasp at any 
relief, selfish beggar that I was ! In half an hour the 
old ache was all back again ; it has never left me, it 
never will leave me while I breathe; unless — 
Miriam ?" 

She lifted her hand quickly and stopped him ; her 
cheeks had flushed and her heart beat with an irrepress- 
ible throb of triumph ; but a thrill of woman's pity 
moved her to her centre, and her eyes regarded him 
very kindly. 

" Hush I " she said ; " you will have the more tender- 
ness for her. You are a man and can bear the inevitable 
disappointments, whatever they are, of your lot. When 
we have seen a little of life we cease to expect to escape 
these, I suppose. If we are wise we accept them and 
are silent, and realities take hold of us, and dreams 
depart, and all is well. Willie, do you remember how, 
always, she was so fond of you? How, beyond and 
above every mortal she has believed in you and built 
up her hope and her life on you? Oh, you will not fail 

her, you will not give her that horrible suffering ^? 

No, you shall not answer — not now, not now. She 
believes in you, and you are a mail to be true to your 
trust You shall not answer me, you shall not deny me, 
you will go to her." 

With that, afraid to be denied, she turned quickly 
from him and walked the half-dozen steps to the gate. 

*' You ask too much of me," he said ; for a step or two 
he followed ; " Miriam, wait — I " — 

But she only raised her hand in protest against what 
he would have said and hurried away from tum. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE GREENE CASE 

TO the good people of East Gramplingham it must 
have been something of a shock to observe the 
widow of their late vicar and the chief cause of that 
vicar's undoing walking or driving side by side through 
the village. 

If a lamb had made choice of a wolf for companion 
the onlookers could not have been more surprised ; and 
yet of such a sad and dejected countenance was the 
wolf, so weakened and wasted, so changed from the 
original jauntiness of its bearing, that the lamb might 
well have been excused for failing to recognise of what 
species was the poor beast 

" I don't think I ought to go with you ; I can't be fit 
to be seen," Dot had said when she had weariedly attired 
herself to make her appearance with Mrs. Elgard for the 
first time. 

Then Miriam, to interest the once over-dressed little 
woman, had entered with apparent eagerness upon the 
subject of her clothes. Would she not change her rusty, 
heavy mourning for a lighter, fresher garb? Miriam 
would herself accompany her to Sparling or West 
Gramplingham and would help to choose her a less 
sombre attire. 

Mrs. Elgard was really making a sacrifice of her own 
inclinations when she made that offer, and she never 
had opportunity for regret; for Dora thanked her 
heartily for the kind proposal but forgot to exact its 
performance, donning afterwards her shabby dresses with 
an indifference very significant to those who watched. 

S74 
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Had Miriam suggested to Mrs. Strong that the un- 
fortunate Dora should be asked to Fern Hill, the pro- 
position would have met with her mother's strongest 
disapproval, but Miriam knew better than to allow 
herself to be denied. 

" He was my — husband," she said to herself. " If I 
did not believe in her it is I who should have the gpreatest 
cause to condemn her. If she is seen with me, if she 
is known to visit at my mother's house, surely — surely 
people who have nothing to do with it will alter their 
own judgment. There is the chance that it may even 
affect the judgment of her husband." 

And what appeared to Mrs. Elgard to be right, that 
she would force herself to carry through. And so it 
was that she braved the anger of her family circle (never 
at the worst a very terrible passion, it is true) and came 
boldly among her people one day with poor little Dora 
trembling at her side. 

And then — then there was no anger to face ; for when 
the shabby, altered figure, with its black dress and white 
face and great sorrowful dark eyes with their shrinking, 
vaguely haunted expression, stood among them, and 
Miriam, with an appealing look around, said, *' Mother, 
I have persuaded Mrs. Herbert Greene to come in and 
see ypu " — then Libbie, with one of her impulses which 
were -always to be trusted, sprang up and kissed the 
trembling visitor. Then Mrs. Strong, taken by surprise, 
was touched in her good-natured heart by the forlorn 
and altered aspect of the once too smart and lively little 
person, and held out a very motherly hand, and smiled 
a large reassuring smile of welcome. Then Miss Cross, 
more guarded in her reception of the "questionable" 
young woman, yet with wit enough to notice the 
strain and fatigue on the young face, went hurriedly 
from the room privately to hasten the introduction of 
tea. 

So that first visit was a success in its way, although 
Dora was constrained and ill at ease, and so really low 
in spirits and weak in health and shattered in nerve 
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that at every kind word or thoughtful, unobtrusive 
attention the tears came welling up to her dark eyes. 

Which sign of susceptibility, affecting as it was in 
a way, was an embarrassment, as Mrs. Strong com- 
plained afterwards. For who could gossip on in Ae 
way dear to her own soul over her cup of tea, comfort- 
able herself and liking to see others so for comforts 
sake, in sight of those swimming eyes and painfully 
quivering lips 7 

When Mrs. Greene departed, Libbie herself accom- 
panied her, because it was known that Dora had never 
yet ventured to walk the familiar ways alone. Then, 
to the amazement of the rest, did Mrs. Strong herself 
break into a fit of weeping. 

" As if we hadn't trouble enough of our own," she cried, 
" without having to make ourselves miserable over otba 
people's sorrows 1 Here is this ridiculdus misunder- 
standing going on between Libbie and Willie, and the 
Cranes turning the cold shoulder upon us in consequence ; 
not that I wonder at that at all, for between one and the 
other of my girls — neither of them knowing her own 
mind and so on — ^the young man has been most ridicu- 
lously treated. Here's Miriam, quite altered from what 
she used to be, and hiding all her good looks under a 
hideous cap which will wear away her hair and make a 
bald place at the top, just like Edwin's eldest sister 
Agnes that died. Oh, I am quite sure it will, I expect 
to hear about it every day. And has vmtten a book and 
had herself talked about in the newspapers, which may be 
all very well, of course, but which would have made her 
father furious if it had happened to me. And now, 
instead of getting our tea comfortably as we might have 
done, in comes this poor wretched-looking little mortal 
and breaks my heart." 

All this very disjointedly, at intervals through her 
tears. 

" Dear mother," Miriam answered her, smiling kindly 
upon the stout, afflicted lady and putting into her hand 
the handkerchief for which Mrs. Strong was helplessly 
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searching, ^ don't cry. My hair is, I assure you, as thick 
as ever. Before many days Libbie and Will shall have 
made up their differences — I know it. It is so good 
of you to be sorry for that poor Dora who has left us, 
and I want you to join me in a conspiracy for bringing 
her and her husband together. I will tell you about it 
if you will not cry any more, but be quite comfortable 
and happy and have another cup of tea. And I promise 
you, the day Will and Libbie are married, to give up 
wearing the caps which were so fatal to the appearance 
of Aunt Agnes." 

• •••••• 

It was not on the next occasion of Mrs. Greene's 
appearance at Fern Hill that that plot of Miriam's 
was carried out ; for Mrs. Strong, touched and flattered 
by Miriam's confidence into acquiescence in her plan, 
consented to have several afternoon teas made uncomfort- 
able by Dora's forlorn presence. 

But at length, when all was thought to be ready and 
the time was considered ripe, an invitation to lunch was 
carried by Mrs. Elgard to the Hollies and accepted by 
Dora, who lacked the spirit to decline. Then, the ladies 
of Fern Hill, all unusually gay and smiling to hide the 
trepidation under which they laboured, received one of 
their unsuspecting victims into the trap which, with 
much thought and cunning, had been laid. 

Perhaps Mrs. Strong, whose appetite was always the 
liveliest thing about her, contrived to eat her lunch on 
that occasion with her usual enjoyment, but not one of 
the others exhibited much relish for the meal. Poor 
Dora's desire for food had quite ceased of late. Because 
she thought that politeness compelled her, she forced 
herself to get through the cutlet and jelly which were 
set before her, but it was with evident trouble and dis- 
taste. 

- " You should really ask your doctor for a tonic," Miss 
Cross said severely, eyeing the girl with strong disap- 
proval, " you are letting yourself down too far." 

" If Miriam had not meddled, ' Death, the Great 
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Reconciler/ would have taken this matter in hand pretty 
soon/' Libbie said to herself when lunch was over, wi^ 
unexpected tears in her eyes. 

Miriam and Dora were absent then, in accordance 
with the plan of that great conspiracy of which the 
consummation approached. 

** Come and let me show you some embroidery I am 
doing — for Libbie's house when she is married " Mrs. 
Elgard had whispered to her. '' It is in the schoohroom. 
Will you come? 

Dot had arisen unsuspectingly, and had listlessly 
followed her friend to find herself placed before a shining 
heap of silks and tinsel, while Miriam, with seeming care- 
lessness, had placed herself at the window looking beyond 
the verandah to the wide carriage gates and the gravelled 
drive leading to the back of the house. Dora roused 
herself to admire the work, holding the silks in her thin 
white fingers and endeavouring, since Mrs. Elgard all at 
once was so much interested in home-made** Oriental" 
embroidery, to seem to care for it too. 

*' Oh — and did we tell you that one of the carriage 
horses is ill? " Miriam said, with a little nervousness of 
manner. A sound of steps upon the drive had come 
through the open window, and Mrs. Elgard had looked 
out to make observations, and now drew in her head 
'' And Mr. Arkell is to come to see it this afternoon, and 
he has promised to bring — a friend who understands 
horses, he says, even better than himself. And I almost 
think they are here now. I am — anxious about Princess. 
Will you, Dora, come out with me that we may meet 
them ? Will you come into the garden, dear ? " 

So Dora, all unsuspecting, dropped the embroidery 
in a glittering heap, and prepared to follow her friend 
from the house. They went by the back carriage drive 
toward the stable-yard ; and as they went, Mrs. Elgard, 
having a great deal to say about the state of Princess's 
health, slipped her hand very gently through Dora's 
arm. 

Presently, at the stable-door, Arkell appeared, and. 
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pausing there for a minute, seemed to speak to someone 
behind him. But Dora, with listless eyes turned upon 
the ground, saw nothing, until she felt the kind hand 
that held her twitch involuntarily and then close upon 
her arm. 

Then with a start she looked up and there was Mr. 
Arkell coming towards her. And who was this who 
also approached her, big of frame and ruddy of face, 
and talking busily to the man at his side? Another 
instant and his eyes had fallen upon Dora, and he had 
stopped short 

With a savage look, Herbert Greene turned upon 
Arkell. 

" This is a plot," he said. 

Then, in an instant — those two poor women still 
timidly approaching, Dora dragging backward upon 
Miriam's arm — Greene had savagely turned his back 
upon them, deliberately recrossed the stable-yard, and, 
without word or sign or glance in their direction, had 
let himself out at a side-door. 

The plot had failed. 

" All of which comes of interfering between husband 
and wife, you see," Arkell said to Miriam Elgard a 
quarter of an hour later. 

She had come out from the schoolroom to speak to 
him, and was holding the handle of the closed door. 
Mrs. Greene was in there. She had fainted after 
that fiasco in the stable-yard, and, recovering, had 
given way to bitter weeping, lamentation, even reproach. 
She was exhausted now ; Miriam thought she would 
fall asleep. Her own eyes were red with weeping, and 
there was an air of dejection and humility in her 
bearing, which appealed strongly to Arkell's tenderness ; 
he being not at all above the manly weakness of having 
his 

" Sense fed sovereignly twixt whiles 
With tears and covered eyelids, and sick smiles, 
And soft disaster of a painM £Rce." 
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It was because slu had meddled in the unhappy 
Greene case that it had failed, Miriam said, wi^ 
sorrowful self-reproach. There was above her a cmd 
Fate which insisted that she should mar all she touched 
The scheme, having failed to bring about the recon- 
ciliation, had simply emphasised the estrangement 
between husband and wife. 

Arkell had privately cursed his own share in the 
business. He did not now forget to mention to Mrs. 
Elgard, being possessed with an odd desire to torture, 
since he might not comfort, that he had been opposed to 
the plan from the first ; that she had urged him against 
his better judgment to perform his share. He did not foil 
to remind her that he would have to go to Greene and 
explain matters to him, and receive whatever drubbing 
that justly incensed young man liked to administer. He 
had done it all for Miriam — he was in no hurry to lessen 
the obligation. But Mrs. Elgard, for all her failure and 
dejection and self-abasement, was not beaten, as he 
discovered. 

" You must go to Mr. Greene — ^yes," she said ; " but 
you are not to be abject It was he who behaved 
badly — not you. Go to him and say that his wife is 
fretting herself into chronic ill-health; say that she 
will die I Ask him if he wishes to be her murderer- 
put it strongly — as strongly as possible — move him 
somehow I " 

"You couldn't very well put it stronger," Arkell 
whispered — all their talk had to be in whispers because 
of poor Dora behind the closed door. " Her murderer; 
anything else? But, Miriam, does she really care for 
him — for Greene — as much as that? He is a good 
fellow, but a rough fellow, too. I don't know how a 
man can be deliberately rude and brutal to a woman, 
whatever she may have done, as he was rude and 
brutal to-day. Can she care so much?" 

It was very pleasant, in the exigency of the situation, 
to be allowed to stand so close to Mrs. Elgard, his head 
bent to hers. To have her soft whisper in his ear, to 
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be compelled to whisper back again. Arkell was by 
no means anxious to conclude the matter under 
discussion. 

Miriam shook her head sadly: ''She cares/' she 
said ; " but I don't know if it is — love. I don't know — 
I fear not It is the disgrace which is killing her. 
You will tell him that ? And that I who know every- 
thing — everything'^* she repeated, her face growing red, 
but her eyes not drooping beneath his — " I am on her 
side, and am very fond of her, and pleased to have her 
for my friend. You will remember, Willie ? " 

^ I will remember, Miriam," he said. 

And then as tiiey stood, heads close together, 
whispering there, a door close at hand opened and 
Libbie appeared. 

Seeing them, she hesitated a minute, g^own very pale, 
and then Arkell went up and put out his hand. It was 
the first time they had met face to face since the 
rupture of the engagement which had been between 
them. Libbie shrank a little, but seemed to recover 
immediately, and answered his greeting lightly 
enough. 

^ I thought you had gone again," she said, laughing. 
''And so it is you who brought the unappeasable 
' Harbart * upon the scene, and are accountable — with 
Miriam — ^for a pretty day's work ? Well, it has turned 
out charmingly 1 I congratulate you both." 

'' Libbie," Miriam said, speaking eagerly and on the 
spur of the moment, "Will has something to say to 
you. Take him away, will you ? I must go back to 
my patient." 

She spoke on the prick of the fear that the proximity 
of Libbie's lover and Libbie's sister, and their apparently 
confidential relations, might be misconstrued by the g^rl. 
She opened the door behind her and left them, a little 
frightened, a little ashamed at what she had done, feeling 
a little remorseful too. 

Her thoughts were not with Dora as she sat beside 
Mrs. Greene's couch that afternoon; they were rather 
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with Libbie who had wantonly played with her happi- 
ness and lost it, and was now to have it restored at tiie 
cost of — ^well — a sacrifice. They were with poor Arkell, 
who since boyhood had worshipped the ground that she 
(Miriam) had walked on, who had loved the air she 
breathed, whom she had all her life treated shabbily and 
with small consideration — but never, never so scurvily 
as now I 

Even for Libbie's sake what right had she to dispose, 
in that arbitrary fashion, of Arkell's happiness. That 
she herself, the Miriam of sad, sad memories should ever 
marry the man was out of the question— quite, quite 
past thinking of— but it was surely enough to have 
denied him the wife he craved ; it did not bdiove her to 
fling the one he did not desire into his arms. 

But Libbie would be happy. That, her sister, who 
had constituted herself a little Providence for her, would 
not allow herself for a moment to doubt Libbie was 
wilful and foolish, but she was not utterly mad; she 
would not allow herself for the second time to fling away 
the prize she coveted. 

And the prize was a prize indeed ! He is not, said 
Miriam to herself, sitting silent beside the silent form 
upon the couch — ^he is not the Arkell who loved me in 
that unabashed, irresponsible fashion of long ago, 
wearing his heart upon his sleeve — ^the Arkell whom I 
refused. He is a man since then, strong as well as 
tender, honest, modest — a lover of whom any woman 
might be proud ; upon whom a girl like Libbie might 
quite safely lean. Best for Libbie, surely, and, please 
God, well for him I 

Yet now that she had pushed him upon his fiaite, 
Miriam's remorse was keen, her heart ached with pity. 
She had known him so long, and, to her own thinking, 
so well, and she had undervalued him till now! His 
love had been to her in her girlhood so much a matter 
of course that she had held it cheap. Later the idea of 
his fidelity to her image had embarrassed her, and so 
she had tried to doubt it The possibility of his love 
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being a great and enduring love, and his pain a real one, 
she had refused to entertain. 

Mrs. Elgard herself had experienced in the mildest 
degree that restless, unsatisfied longing, that ceaseless 
gnawing of the heart and sickness of the mind, which 
more experienced people call love. She was not lack- 
ing in imagination ; deep in her inner consciousness she 
knew that the victims of that malady might suffer 
cruelly ; only, that Willie Arkell should so suffer, and 
for her, and in intensity, had seemed a little ridiculous 
— until now I Willie, who had loved his gun and his 
horses and his dogs, who had put his heart into a game 
of cricket, who had laughed hilariously over the long 
ago, stupid jokes, who had been made unhappy by a 
word I Willie, of whom she had thought as the man 
whom it would be so good for Libbie to marry — until 
now I 



CHAPTER XXIX 
UBBIE 

•* A ND, pray, what is it you have to say to me?" 

xA. Libbie asked of Arkell in a disconcertingly off- 
hand manner, turning upon him as they reached the 
conservatory whither she had led the way. 

He was a keen observer of only one woman's face ; he 
saw, or thought he saw, in the one Libbie Strong turned 
upon him, features undimmed in their beauty, eyes 
shining with all the spirit and gaiety of yore, on the 
smiling curve of the lip the sign of the gay and careless 
heart Miriam, thank Heaven, was mistaken I 

** Is it something about Princess, or something about 
the Greenes ? " she inquired. *' I may as well warn you 
to b^;in with that I am weary to death of the Greenes, 
and never wish to hear their names again." 

There was not a shadow of a doubt that Miriam was 
wrong. Arkell was too relieved even to feel the wound 
to his vanity and self-love. He drew a long breath. 

'* Libbie," he said, and smiled at her so kindly and 
with such a light of liking in his eyes that a pang went 
through the poor child's heart, steel it as she might " It 
is Miriam who is accountable for what I have to say. 
Miriam has taken into her head a mistaken notion widi 
regard to you — it is her misconception that must be 
blamed, not my presumption. She thinks you didn't 
know your own mind, dear. She thinks you pitched me 
overboard, in a moment's freak, and now might be 
willing to haul me in again. She holds the absurdly 
flattering notion that if I ask you to reconsider my 
sentence you will do so, and give me another trial" 

ISA 
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''Did Miriam think all that?" Libbie asked with 
crimsoned cheeks. '* Was it Miriam who put all those 
brilliant metaphors into your mouth? She'll make an 
orator of you in time — and as for me, I really am greatly 
obliged to her." 

Then her tone changed to one of anger, and she drew 
up her head and her ^es flashed upon him. 

" And what does she mean, and what do you mean, 
by daring to come and talk such nonsense to me ? Am 
I a baby to fling away a plaything and to want it back ? 
When have I not known my own mind ? Am I, like 
Miriam, to close my eyes and rush madly to destruction, 
as she was pleased to do, rather than own before it was 
too late that I had been mistaken ? Miriam to interfere I 
Miriam to pretend to know better than I ! " 

She spoke her sister's name in a tone of bitterness he 
had never heard from her before. 

"Hush!" he said gently. "At least you must not 
be angry, Libbie. Miriam " — 

"I won't hear about Miriam," she cried. "What 
right has Miriam to breathe my name to you ? " She 
stamped her foot on the tesselated floor as she spoke, 
and clenched her hand and looked at him almost 
fiercely. " Now, listen," she went on ; " listen once and 
for alL There are all things open to you — to you and 
Miriam — under heaven and upon earth — all things open 
for you to discuss. You've all your lives to do it in, 
and I daresay you'll bore yourselves to extinction in 
the process. Oh yes, I'm fond of Miriam, but I have 
always thought it was in her to be a bore ; and as for 
you — it is possible to tire even of you — ^you were never 
considered a brilliant person at the best of times. But 
this one subject of myself I forbid you to discuss. Do 
you hear ? I won't have Miriam and you talking me 
over and wondering about me, and — no, not pitying, 
why should you pity me ? — sentimentalising about me. 
I won't have it— kIo you hear ? " 

"You needn't be afraid, Libbie— or angry," he said 
soothingly. He was a good deal surprised and a little 
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hurt, in the midst of his satisfaction, at her wraAful 
eyes and her fierce demeanour. '* I /seem to you a 
conceited ass to have thought it possible that, having 
got happily rid of me, you would be willing to burden 
yourself with me again. I know very well I've got 
nothing to complain of, dear. You had the patience of 
Job with me all through, and I don't know how you put 
up with me as you did, and I've much to thank you for. 
I shall always remember, and always be grateful to you 
all my life long, Libbie." 

She gave a quick little laugh of scorn. She had 
turned her back upon him to strip the leaves from a 
scented verbena which climbed that comer of the 
conservatory against which she stood. The fragrance 
of the leaves as she roughly tore them filled the house. 
She hated the odour of the plant from that day forth 
for ever. 

" I do not for an instant doubt your gratitude," she 
said. " Say no more about your gratitude, if you please." 

"Very well. But we part friends, Libbie? You 
aren't angry with me for offering myself to you over 
again, my dear? Do you know that the poor old 
Major is grieved to the heart at your flinging me over? 
He is one of your most devoted slaves, you know. I 
tell him that a girl as good-looking and as clever as you 
would have been a fool to throw herself away on a lazy 
nobody like me. I tell him you can have the pick of 
the world at your feet But he had set his heart on it— 
and will you see him and persuade him it's all for the 
best?" 

Libble's back was turned ; she was steadily r^^arding 
the creeper in the comer, her eyes stretched to their 
widest to hold back passionate tears, her lip quivering. 
A minute, and she had faced brusquely round upon him 
and put out her hand. 

" I will see him. Good-bye," she said. 

She pulled her hand away from his friendly clasp, 
and quickly nodding her head in farewell, passed him 
and went out at the door. 
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While he still stood for a space as she had left him, 
she returned. Her mocking, brilliant face flashed at 
him through the flowers. 

"You are a good boy," she said. "You have done 
your duty, and said your lesson. You can run away to 
play with an easy conscience now. Only, when you 
tell the tale, be careful not to say you were acting under 
Miriam's orders, and that you stupidly let out the secret" 

He heard her laugh as she banged the door of the 
conservatory upon him and turned away. Certainly — 
certainly Miriam had been wrong. 

She ran through the hall and tapped sharply at the 
schoolroom door, where Dora still lay uneasily slumber- 
ing, and she called Mrs. Elgard out to her. 

" Miriam I " she called. 

And Miriam rose slowly to her feet and went Went, 
expecting to feel Libbie's impulsive arms about her 
neck, expecting to hear her confession of repentance for 
the mistake she had made, her joy that Will had 
forgiven her and that she was going to be happy after 
all. Instead, she found herself confronted by a flushed, 
defiant face, by angry, beautiful eyes, by a volley of 
passionate words. 

"Miriam — what made you push me into that trap? 
I want to tell you it was unwarrantable. Between 
Willie and me all had been said — not another word was 
needed. Why must you interfere? Now — he has 
asked me to— take him back again, and I have refused 
him. If every da^ of his life for thirty years he asked 
me, it would still be the same — will that content you ? 
If there wasn't another man on earth, I wouldn't marry 
him — are you satisfied ? If I'd got to choose between 
him and death, I would die — is that strong enough? 
If he were not so ridiculously conceited and so horribly 
obtuse, he would have known before. I have told him 
now, so that I think there can be no possibility of 
mistake. And I venture to hope I have impressed the 
fact equally upon your mind. Do you quite understand 
at last?" 
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Miriam contemplated her sister in astonishment 
The girl was so earnest as to be almost fierce ; her brow 
was knit, her lip angry, the words rushed forth from an 
indignantly tumultuous breast. 

^My dear Libbie/' Mrs. Elgard said, raising those 
calm brows of hers, and la)ring a soothing, restrainiog 
hand upon the other's sleeve. "You must not take 
this thing in a wrong spirit ; if he has asked you again, 
it is not an insult, Libbie. My dear, you speak as if 
you had been insulted I You were more considerate 
with him, Libbie?" 

Libbie pulled away the arm from her sister's toudit 
and laughed as she turned upon her heel. 

" His feelings have not suffered, I promise jrou," she 
said. *' And if you are afraid he should break his heart, 
poor dear — ^why, I don't think he will. I think I can 
assure you that he will get over it." 

Then Miriam, sorely perplexed, deeply wondering, 
turned back to the schoolroom and to Dora again. 
Had she, after all, been mistaken ? Had Libbie in her 
heart so changed? Was it possible that, through 
touching that girlhood's idol of hers, disenchantment 
had really come, as it is said to come sooner or later 
to all? 

As, gravely pondering these things, Miriam took up 
her old position again, Libbie flew upstairs. There, 
flinging herself on her knees before her writing-table, 
she dashed off a few lines to her dear Major at the 
Hall. 

" Willie says you are sorry and angry," the note ran. 
•* I can't go to you at the Hall yet — will you come to 
me ? It makes me wretched if you are sorry. I can^ 
live if you are going to be angry." 

When she had signed her name she paused a minute, 
pen in hand, looking at the words, then scrawled another 
line — » 

" I want to tell you all about it" 

" There is no one else I can trust, and if I don't tell it 
to someone I shall go mad," Libbie said, and flung 
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herself from her knees to the floor — her usual position 
for abandonment to feeling. 

" If I could get down lower, I would," she had been 
wont to say, grovelling there in her childish griefs and 
rages and her passionate rebellions. 

The recollection of those days came back to her as 
she prostrated herself now; it came with the stuffy, 
flufly smell of the carpet in her nostrils. And there 
came, too, the remembrance of how the worst of those 
bad, mad moments was always past when Miriam would 
come, as she always came, to soothe and comfort and 
love. She recalled how the finish of those fits of despair 
had ever been with her head in Miriam's lap, and 
Miriam's arms about her. 

"She was good to me — all my life," Libbie said, 
sobbing the words to the carpet, her face buried in the 
arms flung out above her head. " And I have given her 
more than my life in return." 

A quarter of an hour later she heard her sister's step 
upon the stairs, and flew up into a sitting posture, and 
lifted her tear-blotted face and listened. 

" I can't even have the luxury of crying in peace 
now," she said, and sprang to her feet and seized her hat 
and rushed from the room. She ran down the servants* 
staircase to elude Miriam's pursuit, and soon was 
speeding across the garden to the plantation of firs 
beyond; where she and the birds and the wildly- 
scudding hares, and the pheasants noisily screaming 
"Good-night," could have it all to themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
AN UNTHANKFUL OFFICE 

" T THINK I shall be able to put this matter right for 

JL Willie," Major Crane said, appearing before his 
wife next day, hat in hand, preparing to answer the call 
in Libbie's little note. " The girl has written me, and 
evidently wants the thing patched up." 

Mrs. Crane shook her head and all her loosely-dressed 
light hair. "Be careful how you interfere, Tom," she 
said. 

She was never very careful herself, but she naturally 
did not trust her husband's discretion as her own. 

Major Crane resented the caution. " Hang it all, am 
I a fool?" he inquired disgustedly. "Interfere! Ifs 
time someone interfered Here's your nephew, Lucy- 
he's a good enough fellow, of course, but he does make 
the biggest hash of himself in his love affairs. When I 
was h^ age, and — ^yes — dash it I — at half his age, I knew 
how to handle such matters better than that — and shall, 
for that matter, when I get into my second childhood I 
The girl isn't to blame. If I'd been in the gu-l's place- 
handsome as paint she is; clever, spirited little thing!— 
I'd have sent him to the right-about an age ago. A 
man has no business to drag his laziness and his in- 
difference into his love-making ; if he does, and he gets 
kicked out, serve him right!" 

Mrs. Crane continued to shake her head, and then to 
move it in a succession of little nods, aggravatingly in- 
dicative of a superior knowledge of the situation. " Poor 
Will ! " she said. " Poor, dear old Will ! " 

"Poor, dear old fiddlestick!" her husband cried 
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angrily. "Good Heavens, Lucy, what's he got to be 
pitied for? His luck's been too good, that's all that's 
the matter with * poor dear Will.' He don't know what 
he wants, nor what's the matter with him. I never 
saw a fellow so gone back. There never was one so 
altogether disappointing. He goes away a fine, promis- 
ing lad, and he comes back without the energy of a 
mouse. He is downright sickening, I tell you. No 
wonder his sweetheart flings him over — ^small marvel 
she's disgusted I The man would never have plucked 
up spirit to make her an offer if we hadn't put the words 
into his mouth, pretty well. And a fine lover he's been ; 
it makes me sick, I tell you ! " 

"Ah, it makes me sorry," said Aunt Lucy. "I've 
told you before — only you get so angry, but it's the 
truth, as surely as your name is Thomas — it's the old 
love that troubles poor Willie; it's Miriam that has 
spoilt the dear boy's life I " 

Then Major Crane broke out into a small fury, as 
always happened to him at the mention of that oft- 
repeated, unwelcome notion of his wife. 

" Rubbbh I Balderdash I " he sang out " A woman's 
sentiment and fiddle-faddle!" He] had not a very 
exalted opinion of his wife's nephew, so he now averred, 
yet it was too high to believe that he could be making 
such a mistake as that. Miriam, when Libbie was by ! 
Miriam — with her most unpleasant experience, poor 
girl, of married life, her white face, her widow's cap, her 
^ds and fancies and humbugs — against Libbie I Yah 1 

Major Crane was too indignant to put into language 
all thecontempt he experienced for his wife's unwelcome 
proposition. He left her with that last expressive 
monosyllable breathed defiantly in her direction ere he 
tiuned on his heel and strutted angrily away. 

Yet when he returned to the Hall his note was not a 
triumphant one, and, for as long as was possible to him, 
he kept out of his Lucy's way. When at length she 
found and questioned him — 

" It's all up as far as Will is concerned," he acknow- 
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ledged with angry dejection. " She's the finest girl in 
the world, and he's the biggest ass." 

He might have been tempted to be more explicit in 
the matter, and to have revealed some of the confidences 
made to him by his pet, Libbie, only that in doing this 
he would have been compelled to acknowledge his wife 
in the right. A sense of honour might have induced Ae 
Major to make the concession in any other case, but in 
relations so intimate as those of husband and wife such 
cold considerations are held to be out of place. 

• ••••• • 

** It seems to me you'd best go away for a time, young 
man," the Squire of East Gramplingham said to his 
nephew, close upon that interview with Libbie. 

" Go away ? " Arkell said, opening his eyes. " If you 
and my Aunt Lucy want to be rid of me — ^yes. Bat 
why?" 

" Well, it's generally considered the decent thing to do 
in these cases ; and it would make things less unpleasant 
for Libbie, for another thing." 

Arkell laughed. "Libbie I" he said. "My dear 
uncle, I don't flatter myself that my movements are of 
the slightest moment to Libbie. So long as I keep out 
of her way, I promise you she don't care if I'm here or 
at the devil." 

"Well, but are you going to keep out of her way?" 
the Major asked with a badly-concealed irritation of 
manner. He got up from his chair, dragging his short 
coat tightiy about his compact person, and confronted 
his tall nephew on the hearthrug. " It seems to me that 
that's the question. You may as well be frank with me 
about it, Will. Is it your intention to keep away 
altogether from Fern Hill, and to shun those places 
where you are likely to meet any of the Fern Hill 
women ? 

" Am I going to bury myself alive ? No," said Arkell, 
the colour of his face deepening a little. "It doesn't 
appear to me that the — exigencies of the case, or Libbie's 
fine feelings, demand that course of me. To say truthi 
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it doesn't commend itself as a particularly pleasant 
course to me." 

The Major stretched his feet farther apart on the 
hearthrug, and strained his coat still closer around his 
figure by means of the hands in his pockets. 

** It seems to me," he said, " that for the present you've 
no business to consider yourself in the matter at all. 
You've got to think of the girl — the noblest girl, mind 
you, that ever drew breath, only you haven't had sense to 
see it — ^you've got to think of her for the present" 

Arkell looked at the other man for a minute in per- 
plexed silence. 

" You know I asked her over again to marry me ? " he 
said. " It was thought to be just possible she had made 
a mistake. I asked her again." 

Major Crane nodded, with an air of being by no means 
impressed. " I know," he said. " Oh, I heard the story." 

" She wasn't over-civil to me on the occasion," Arkell 
said, smiling a little over the remembrance. ''The 
rupture of our engagement--of course I find no fault — 
was entirely Libbie's doing. I don't think she wishes me 
to consider her any further in the matter." 

" Then I wish her to be considered — remember that," 
the Major said, frowning severely upon his nephew. 
" Go away. Will" 

" I won't," said Will sulkily, and sinking down into a 
chair ; " I don't want to go." 

" I know. To my thinking, you are a precious fool. 
I have told your aunt so frequently. But I'm used to 
you, and I like you fairly well. Look here, Willie, the 
dearest wish of my heart was that you should be happy 
with Libbie Strong. You can't be, because, as I said, you 
are a fool. My next dearest wish is that you should be 
happy — anyhow. So — go. Only for a time, of course ; 
but in the name of decency, and like a good fellow, go." 

• • • • ai • • 

And of course he went. He went unwillingly enough, 
carrying with him a grudge against Libbie for his 
banishment. 
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^ It's all such infernal rot and humbug " he said to 
himself disgustedly. "Neither of our hearts requires 
healing by absence. What is it to that little vixeo 
where I am, provided she's free of me ? What right has 
she to demand my exile ? " 

It had been suggested to him by Major Crane, who, 
it seemed, was feverishly anxious to secure for him a 
somewhat prolonged ateence, that he should revisit his 
uncle in Assam ; but to this plan Arkell was for some 
time stubbornly opposed. 

"A shorter period of banishment, a few thousand 
miles less of sea and land between them, might surely 
satisfy Libbie's demands," he said. Yet, finally, to this 
thing also he gave in. 

" The longer Tm away, the better, perhaps, my chance 
will be," he said to himself ruefully, at length, having 
through much thought and self-pi^ sunk again into 
someUiing of a desponding mood. And so, with many 
a sigh, he prepared himself for departure. 

His mind being made up, he lingered but a very short 
time in preparation and farewell Just a word to the 
Strong family as he overtook the ladies at the door of 
Fern Hill on their way home from church. It was the 
first they had heard of his impending departure, that 
word of farewell Two of them looked after him with 
pallid faces as he walked away. He had seen the blood 
recede from Miriam's cheeks and lips. 

" I will come back," he had whispered to her a little 
wildly, closely clasping her hand. *' You will give me a 
welcome back again ? " 

And then he had gone on his way, with just that one 
delicate face, with its suddenly blanched lips, and 
look of surprise in the widened blue eyes, for constant 
companion; that half-audible, startled whisper, "Come 
back I " in his ears. 

Of Libbie's pallor, of the words that had been strangled 
on her lips, he knew and cared nothing. 

• *•••• • 

It was by way of furthering a scheme Mrs. Elgard 
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had at heart, rather than through any desire of his own 
for the mission, that Arkell hunted up Herbert Greene 
on his last evening in East Gramplingham, and forced 
himself to say to the young farmer some words that he 
felt might be resented. It was because Miriam had 
wished it — not that Arkell himself had faith in effecting 
good by his interference. He was never, it happened, in 
a position to flatter himself that he had effected any. 

** 1 was guilty of a foolish bit of impertinence the 
other day, Greene," he said. " I want you to pardon it 
It was a woman's scheme, and women's schemes come 
all very well from them, but a man should know better 
than to meddle in them." 

Arkell had seen the lonely young master of Honey- 
pot crossing the field toward his sheep-fold. At that 
spot he had joined him. Greene stood, leaning his arms 
upon one of the hurdles with which the fold was fenced ; 
the stout stick he carried, having a little hoe at the end 
of it for digging up weeds, dangled from his hands. He 
made no reply to Arkell's remark, but gazed before him 
heavily, seeing with his outer eyes alone the noisy 
members of his flock. 

Arkell, looking at him for an answer, observed for the 
first time how trouble had altered for the worse the 
man's whole presence. Greene was well-dressed still, 
but that well-groomed appearance which had been used 
to distinguish him among men of his kind had entirely 
disappeared ; the ruddy-complexioned face had lost its 
freshness for ever. Through the thinning of the cheeks 
the always heavy jaw had apparently increased in size, 
and the mouth, which had been a passionate mouth at 
the best of times, had lost its curve of beauty, and had 
transformed itself into an ugly and sullen mouth at 
present. The brow was lowering, and lines which had 
not been there a year ago had graved themselves deep 
in his forehead and about his tired-looking eyes. 

Arkell, of the kindly heart, noted these things, and 
felt a compassion for the man, which helped him to over- 
come the distaste he felt to the task he had set himself. 
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" I'm going away, Greene,** he went on presently. "I 
mayn't see you again for a long while, perhaps for ever 
— who knows? There was a time — a better time for 
both of us — ^when we were thrown a good bit togedier, 
and there has always, I think, been a liking and a kind- 
ness between us, and we have been good friends. Isn't 
that so?" 

With his eyes still fixed upon his sheep, Greene nodded 
his head The shepherd had just emptied the evenii^ 
meal from a sack into the troughs. The sheep were 
crowding and trampling for places ; their loud, melan- 
choly cry filled the evening air with a peaceful sadness. 

" Then, there is something I should like to say to yoa, 
Greene." 

'' Mr. Arkell, there's no man I hold friend enough to 
interfere in my affairs. I have a great liking and— 
respect for you, but I'll stand that twice from no man— 
and so I tell you." 

Arkell would have been angry, the words were so 
uncouth ; but the hoarse and painful tone, the evident 
effort it cost the man to speak, appealed strongly to his 
sympathy and compassioa Very gently he laid his 
hand on the other's shoulder. 

" Greene," he said, " I shall force you to bear it from 
me. You are making a mistake; a mistake which, I 
believe before Heaven, there'll be no rectifying if it isn't 
put right soon." 

Greene twisted himself half round to be free of the 
touch of the pitying hand. " All that is my concern, 
Mr. Arkell," he said. ** I'll thank you to leave it alone. 
There arc matters that haven't gone straight in your 
affairs, I've been told ; I don't presume to offer advice 
about them. You mean kindly," he went on after a 
minute's pause and in a sofler tone, " and you've always 
been friendly and affable with me; but there's diings 
no difference of position will sanction, Mr. ArkclL 
There's things that are so near to a man that intrusion 
upon them is an insult, if one man was a pauper and 
the other a prince." 
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" If I had been ass enough to approach you with any 
such idea in my head, I would ask you to kick me — I 
would indeed," Arkell declared warmly. " It is because 
there is no man I respect more, or like better, than you, 
that I have dared — ^that I still mean to dare. Greene, 
I don't speak from myself — ^you know Mrs. Elgard. 
You said something just now I might have resented, 
j>erhaps, only Fm not such a stand-off fellow as you. 
I didn't resent it You were quite right. Affairs haven't 
gone smoothly with me. If they had she'd have been 
my wife years ago. Instead, she married a" — 

"A d d scoundrel," Greene interposed, grinding 
the words through shut teeth. 

" He is dead. Let him rest." 

" Not if I could help it Not if I could add one pang 

to his torment Dead I D ^n him I Do you think 

I shall wax sentimental over him, because he is dead ? 
I wish I had been there to see him die. I have re- 
gretted ever since that I did not kill him. Let him rest I 
Do you know what a Mackguard he was, Mr. Arkell 
— this man that is * dead,' you say ? Do you think that 

my wi that she was the only one ? You didn't hear 

all the tales about him, perhaps ? There was an ugly 
one in the place he came from. Ask her, ask his wife — 
only you couldn't be brute enough to ask her — of things 
that came to her knowledge " — 

"Hushl" Arkell said. "Wait, Greene. I want to 
speak to you of her — his wife. She wasn't ignorant of 
what you mention; she was not spared the common 
talk. Do you suppose she did not suffer? She is as 
pure as an angel herself, so that a man may not feel 
himself always fit to touch the skirt of her robe, and 
she was dragged through that degradation. Don't you 
think she has suffered as well as you? Was not she 
outraged? If you nurse a feeling of undying wrong, 
should not she? Her soul is white as an angel's — 
should not she know? Yet, as she believes in her own 
purity, she believes — I will say it — in the purity of your 
wife. Man, don't set that stubborn, passionate will of 
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yours against your own happiness, and another's sal- 
vation. Don't break your heart by sticking to a lie 
when heaven's truth is open to you" — 

He spoke with unusual passion here, moved out of 
himself, for at his last words the man had given a cmd 
laugh of scorn, had started from his bending attitude, 
and turned his back upon Arkell. Another moment 
and he would be gone, Arkell thought, and hastened to 
rid himself of the remainder of his message. 

"Greene, between your wife and Mrs. Elgard— tbe 
person, mind, whom, equally with you, my poor fellow, 
if wrong was done, she wronged — a great afiection has 
sprung up. It is Mrs. Elgard who has sent me to you. 
She believes that your wife will fall ill ; you saw for 
yourself how she is altered — ^you must have seen. It 
b the disgrace of your estrangement from her, and the 
grief of it, that is killing her. She asks you — Mrs. 
Elgard begs you — ^to have mercy on yourself and on her 
before it is too late. She assures you you are mistaken, 
she entreats you to acknowledge your mistake. Go to 
her, man. My dear fellow, go and speak to Miriam. I 
shall be away, but give me your word you will go to 
her. If you look in her face she will convince yoa — 
you must believe I " 

** Believe ! " Greene said ; and once again with scornful 
bitterness, "Believe!" Then he swung round again, 
and dropped into his former attitude, his arms upon the 
hurdle, his eyes gloomily, unseeingly, set upon the sheep, 
hustling and crowding each other with their soft sides 
before the troughs. 

" Believe what? " he said at length. " Can she — Mrs. 
Elgard— cheat me out of the sight of my eyes— out of 
remembrance?" His heavy under-lip trembled silently 
for half a minute, and he went on with an effort painfully 
evident — 

" She would tell me, as you tell me, that my wife 
is innocent of actual sin, perhaps. Perhaps I should 
believe her, as perhaps I believe you. She has not the 
less blasted my life — broken my heart — ruined mel 
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Innocent? Was that poor devil of a poacher I found 
l5nng up the other night with his net and his snares 
innocent^ because time had not been given him to trap 
his bird ? Is a woman innocent who is ripe and ready 
for sin, and only wants the opportunity? Such a 
woman — she might do for the world above me, Mr. 
Arkell, I've read 'tis so, and no shame thought ; but men 
of my order have had, thank God, different women from 
that for mothers and sisters. None such shall come to 
me as wife — never, I swear it! My father's wife was 
not of that kind — ^nor my sisters — the women that have 
been beneath my roof. Such as her shall never be there 
while I am master." 

He finished, and Arkell did not speak. He had 
delivered himself of his message — what more could be 
done? In his heart he deeply respected the man for 
his anger and his obstinate pride. He admired him the 
more, perhaps, for the consciousness that he himself 
was incapable of the strength or the severity necessary 
to such consistency. The possibility of being hard upon 
the woman he loved was not in Arkell's simple, kindly 
nature. 

" You will wish me good-bye ? " he said presently, and 
he put out his hand, which the other grasped. 

" Good-bye," Greene said. He looked with his blood- 
shot, strained eyes full into the friendly orbs of Arkell, 
and sighed and shook his head, as he turned away from 
him back to his sheep-fold. " I thank you, Mr. Arkell," 
he said. " I know you've meant well But it's no use." 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
"GOIPT LIKE HER MOTHERS 

SO Arkell went on his travels once more, and Aunt 
Lucy wrote off incoherent letters right and left, 
descriptive of his departure ; telling of how much she 
missed him, and thought of him at nights ; recounting 
how many times during the first days the dear Major 
had caught her in tears; relating the terrible, terrible 
dreams which had visited her; and declaring how the 
thought of him, tossed on the ocean, on one specially 
windy day, had made her quite ill. 

In accordance with a request Arkell had remembered 
to make, the Squire's wife once again turned the light 
of her countenance upon the tenants of the HolUes 
Farm ; and Dora slipping more and more into the ways 
of an invalid, Mrs. Crane became very kind in the matter 
of grapes and game and flowers. Soon she was an 
enthusiastic partisan of young Mrs. Greene, and went 
about everywhere shaking her head with all its loose 
arrangement of fair hair which always seemed in im- 
minent peril of tumbling down, and saying what a 
wretch Dora's husband was, and how he was killing his 
dear little wife — the daughter of a highly respectable 
woman too, who had always known her place and kept 
it, and who had made excellent butter ! 

At Fern Hill a kind of gloom had settled. Mrs. 
Strong missed that engrossing subject of general interest 
— her daughter's approaching marriage ; and the griev- 
ance that Libbie had behaved badly and thrown away 
the best chance in the neighbourhood was one she was 
sternly forbidden to enlarge on. There seemed to the 
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poor lady to be nothing of interest to talk about or look 
forward to. 

Between the sisters there was not the old confidence 
and natural sympathy. Libbie's gaiety was now of a 
very fitful, if sometimes exuberant, kind, and gave way 
to depression or to irritability more lasting than the 
gaiety; while Miriam — ^well, no one expected Miriam 
to be gay ; but she made no complaint nor called atten- 
tion to herself in any way, and was certainly tiie most 
outwardly content of them all. 

"One hears nothing of Miriam's going away, now," 
Libbie remarked with that touch of bitterness which 
would not always be concealed when she spoke of or to 
her sister. Not that she was less fond of Mrs. Elgard. 
By fits and starts she showed, as of old, a passionate 
attachment ; but, as a rule, she would hold herself aloof 
and regard her sister's progress towards her original peace 
and cheerfulness with a somewhat cynical air. '* Is it 
her devotion to the Greene cause which keeps her so 
contented, or what is it, pray ? " asked Miss Libbie with 
a slightly scornful air. 

The Greene cause was far from prospering. The 
lethargy from which Miriam's championship had first 
aroused her crept over poor Dora again. After Herbert 
had turned his back on her in the Fern Hill stable-yard, 
even Miriam's persuasions could not induce the girl to 
go again beyond the garden-gate of the Hollies. In 
time, by dint of taking no care of herself, by constant 
silent fretting, by wakeful nights, by aimless, idle days, 
Dora fell into a state of health when to walk abroad was 
no longer possible to her. 

So gradually this weakness came upon her that she 
herself seemed to take no notice, and her father showed 
no alarm. Her idle, moping ways were part of the 
general unsatisfactoriness of everything since Mrs. 
Harrison had died, he thought It angered him to see 
her sitting, neck and heels together, shivering over the 
fire as the autumn days grew chill. His shirts " went " 
just anyhow now ; the number that he couldn't put on, 
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because of frayed edges or lack of buttons, grew more 
and more formidable. There had even been days- 
memorable days — ^when he had not found a clean one 
in his drawer ! The people " to shop " complained of 
the butter. Rose had taken to buying baker's bread! 

^ Greene's in the right, as far as that goes. A poor 
wife she'd make to any man," Mr. Harrison said to his 
pipe, again and again, contemplating the drooping, 
untidy figure of his daughter from the comer of b^ 
eye. 

And then there came a day when Mrs. Elgard made 
it her business to see Dora's father, and startled him by 
what she told him; and Harrison's eyes were opened, 
and the doctor called in. And the doctor's report 
startled him still more — startled him out of his pride 
and his brooding, silent anger— out of himself. 

That night when he had made a pretence of drinking 
his tea, with many an anxious look towards the couch 
on which Dot was lying, silent and still, her heavy, sad 
eyes upon the fire, Harrison arose from the table, and 
going into the hall got himself into his coat and hat, an 
unusual look of purpose on his face. 

As he buttoned himself up, he came round to Dora's 
couch and stood by her side, his eyes upon her face. It 
was unusual for him to leave his home so early, but she did 
not notice that, or, if she did, she did not arouse herself 
to question him. 

" I've got a job to do which will take me off earlier 
to-night," he said presently. " You aren't against bcin* 
left alone, Dot?" 

" Oh no, father," Dot said listlessly, without looking 
at him. 

" Because — there's Rose, you know, my dear," he said, 
and paused a minute, while a lump came in his throat 
at the thought of her mother — ^the wife with whom he 
hadn't " hit it off," who was wanted more than ever now 
— at the thought that there was only Rose. " Rose 'U 
come in and set by you, Dot" 

'' I like best to be alone, father," Dot said And then. 
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to her great surprise, he stooped and kissed her. It was 
the first time he had kissed her since the day of the 
beginning of disaster — the day of the vicar's horse- 
whipping. The action brought the ever-ready tears to 
Dora's eyes. She roused herself a little and caught at 
her father's hand. 

" Father, dear — ^you forgive me ? " she said. " I didn't 
mean to be so wrong. It was all because mother died, 
father." 

She clung to the big hairy hand and the sobs 
came — 

" I've been no comfort or good to anyone. I've only 
brought trouble; but — I'm happier if you forgive me, 
father." 

The tears were thick in his own eyes, and running 
unchecked down his hairy cheeks as Mr. Harrison went 
out into the cold and darkness of the night 

• • • • . • • 

Herbert Greene was just sitting down to his own 
evening meal, when the door opened and, unannounced, 
his wife's father walked in ; or rather, he was standing 
at the moment upon the hearthrug, his short pipe in his 
hand, and was moodily contemplating from afar the 
table spread for his refreshment 

Knocking his just emptied pipe upon the palm of his 
hand, he was eyeing the great joint of cold beef with no 
friendly eye and with no appearance of appetite. The 
board glittered with some of the solid silver which had 
graced the same table for his father and his grandfather 
before him ; and among this old-fashioned plate were 
lighter and less valuable articles he had bought from 
time to time since the first golden days of his engage- 
ment In one comer of the room was a wicker cluiir 
which he had taken pains to get as nearly as possible of 
the size and build of that especial one in which Dora 
had been wont to sit at home. By it stood an empty 
basket on a stand, with a smart blue-silk lining and 
hanging tassels, which had been destined for Dora's 
work-basket 
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The eyes that looked with hostility upon the cold 
boiled beef fell with more surprise, but no more friendli- 
ness of glance, upon the unexpected intruder. Greene 
paused in that action of tapping his pipe upon his palm 
and looked with unsmilicg, questioning gaze upon his 
father-in-law. 

The passage through the night air had dried the tean 
upon Harrison's cheeks, but his face bore traces of un- 
usual emotion ; the big dark eyes so like his daughter's, 
and which had once been soft as hers, were fill^ with 
unaccustomed moisture. 

There had been no open quarrel between the men, 
but each had, of set purpose, avoided the other. When 
accident had thrown them together the slightest greeting 
had passed. A dark flush came over Greene's face as 
he looked at his wife's father now ; his heavy under-jaw 
protruded somewhat and his brow lowered. He knew 
that public opinion, which had for long been on his side 
in his domestic trouble, was at length veering round 
The knowledge had only made him the more stubborn. 
People had interfered unwarrantably in his affairs— 
Arkell, Mrs. Elgard, the Major. Even the little nonen- 
tity of a parson and his fussy, insignificant wife had 
taken the matter in hand. Here, on the threshold of 
his room, was the last and, because he had a right to 
speak, the most formidable, of these intermeddlers. 

For one instant, as Greene saw the signs of trouble 
on the other's face, his heart stood still. Then he braced 
himself up in his pride and his resolution and thought 
himself strong. 

Not much was required of him. Throughout the 
interview, which was a short one, he spoke not one word. 

When Harrison had made his difficult, broken speech, 
and had turned and gone out into the night, Herbert 
Greene still stood as his father-in-law had found him. 
But the ruddy face had grown of a dark pallor, the 
heavy lip was shaking, the pipe with whidi he sdll 
mechanically tapped his palm was held in a trembling 
hand. 
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"Harbart" Mr. Harrison solemnly began, pausing 
within the doorway, " I come to ask nothin' of you, nor 
I don't come to blame, as some might, nor to use no 
threats, as might be the way with some fathers. I come 
to bring you news — news which was only told to me 
this afternoon and which you might come one day to be 
sorry was kept back from you. 

"Harbart, my girl is dyin'. Dot is dyin', Harbart. 
She's goin' like her mother — only she's goin' younger. 
Dr. Atmore have been and he have given in that verdict. 
It mayn't be yet for a time, my boy. He didn't give 
no pe?od, and I hadn't got spirit in me to ask. The 
bare facts he give me that her heart's afflicted sim'lar 
to her mother's, and she have let herself down, and — I 
don't know how long — but it may be any moment 
I say no word o' blame, Harbart. It ain't for me 
to speak. You've acted up to your conscience, I make 
no doubt. You've done your idea of your duty to your 
wife as I've done mine to my daughter. Between us 
we've done her a mischief — ^we've brought her down to 
this. I make no reproach. She had played a wrong 
and a foolish game, and she have had to pay for it — as 
we shall ha' to pay for it, Harbart, right dearly, you 
and me — as we shall ha' to pay for it." 

Breaking down over those last words muttered in his 
throat, he had turned away — ^had turned his back on the 
snug room, on the silent young man upon the hearthrug, 
on Uie table at which Dora should have presided, on the 
chair and the work-basket and the various prettinesses 
which were to have been hers; and with the tears 
freshly wet upon his cheeks had gone forth. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
DORA IS FORGIVEN 

MR. HARRISON would not drive over that even- 
ing to Sparling. He had no heart for the 
familiar scene of the bar of the Red Lion. The society 
even of the chosen ones among the bucolics gathered 
there on market-day had no attraction for him now. 
He sat himself down at home with his hands on his 
knees and looked with his dull eyes at the chair which 
had been his wife's and the stool which had been used 
to support Dora's form at her feet. 

And in the course of the evening, as he so sat, 
forgetting even to light the pipe lying ready at his 
elbow, the door had opened and his daughter's husband 
walked in. 

Dora had been led from her sofa to her bed by that 
time. The room around which Herbert looked with 
such wild eyes was empty of all but the father. HarrisoQ 
sprang up and shut the door behind the young man, 
his fear for his daughter making him alert, and he held 
up a warning hand and besought of Greene to be quiet, 
to tread lightly, to hush his voice. Atmore, he said, 
had specially cautioned him against surprise or shock. 

Greene passionately demanded to see his wife. He 
wanted to go to her then. He forgot all those months 
that he had voluntarily turned his back on her, and he 
upbraided Harrison violently with keeping him from 
her now. 

He was out of himself in his passion of pain. In 
spite of Harrison's terrified entreaty he walked the 
room with his heavy step ; he would not lower his loud, 
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troubled voice. For a time he was beyond control, 
refusing to listen to reason. 

He would not believe in his wife's danger ; her illness 
was exaggerated to madden him. Atmore — he swore 
strange oaths at Atmore's name — was an incapable idiot, 
he always wanted to kill off his patients Ixsfore they 
were ill. If he had his way — and he would have it — 
Atmore should not so much as look at Dora again — an 
infernal scared old woman ! 

And in the midst of his wild, irrational talk, in the 
midst of his noisy walking of the room, he had suddenly 
sat down and flung his head upon the table and broken 
into loud and painful sobbing. 

In the end he grew calmer and listened to what had 
to be said and permitted himself to be persuaded to 
caution. 

It would be safer to write her a letter, Mr. Harrison 
thought — his newly awakened anxiety having made 
him resourceful — a letter that her father might him- 
self lay upon her pillow, which she should see 
when she awoke in the morning — a letter first, and 
Herbert ready in the house to go to her when she had 
read it. 

But the writing of that same letter was a difficult 
matter, because of the misery that dulled the brain and 
paralysed the strong fingers, because of the scalding 
tears that would fall and blot and make illegible the 
uneven lines. 

For all that night Dora was restiess and could not 
sleep, or when she did fall, through exhaustion, into 
fitful slumber, was haunted by horrid dreams, from which 
she awoke bathed in cold dews of terror, only to suffer 
worse visions when unconsciousness overtook her again. 

It may have been that the proximity of her husband 
communicated itself in some mystic way, influencing 
those ghastly dreams, which were all of some horror in 
which he and she bore the principal parts. 

He was coming towards her from some great distance 
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— walking quickly yet approaching so slowly that she 
was sick with suspense, and sinking, sinking slowly, 
strengthless in her fear of him. He was suddenly dose 
to her, had caught her as she fell, was pressing — pfessing 
her head back with his lips on hers — ^when — what was 
diat gleaming thing in his hand? Ah! — a knife— a 
knife was in her heart ! 

And she was wide awake and only the sharp agony of 
the wounded heart was real 

She was hanging over the steep side of the gravel pit 
in her father's twenty-acre field, clinging with one desper- 
ate hand to the branch of that fallen tree viiiich for years 
had lain at its brink. Her strength was leaving her, she 
must let go— she must fall and be dashed to pieces. If 
only Herbert could reach her I He was coming — ^he was 
running, but so slowly ! She tried desperately, but could 
not call his name aloud. Yet, presently he was there. 
She saw his face among the branches of the tree over 
diat precipitous side. It was bending, bending towards 
her. Save me ! she tried to cry, but oh, no sound would 
come! Past the face, glaring cruelly now, very dose 
to hers, Herbert's hand came stealing and caught the 
branch and wrenched it from the tree, and she fell down, 
down, down ! 

And with a choking cry, that seemed to her loud 
enough to have rung tlu-ough the house, she was awake 
again. 

She was in the cold, damp church, standing before Mr. 
Elgard to be married to Herbert. And Herbert — not 
she — wore the veil. Elgard was dead ; he stood up in 
his shroud to marry them, but that was quite natural 
and by no means the cause of the horror that was freezing 
the marrow in her bones. The cause was the veil that 
Herbert wore, and what was behind it! When the 
service, which had dragged on through ages of terror, 
was over, she should know. Instantly it was over. The 
corpse in the shroud smiled and pointed, and Herbert 
lifted his hand to the veil. One look and she, with the 
painful, effectless efforts at screaming, was flying down 
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the church; after her, her husband, gaining at every 
instant upon her steps, the grinning death's-head upon 
his shoulders ! 

Always of Herbert and herself — always of her suffering 
and his implacability — the horror increasing with ea(£ 
dream, until she was glad to arouse herself, and sit up in 
bed, propped against her pillows, staring weary-eyed at 
the night-light, determined not to dream any more. 
Then, towards daybreak, she sank into a heavy, dream- 
less sleep of exhaustion. 

So soundly she slept that she neither awoke nor stirred 
when her father, tip-toeing in his stocking feet, brought 
that letter which Herbert had written, and laid it against 
the waxen fingers of the hand flung on the coverlet 

" My darling wife," the letter ran, " forgive me. I have 
been mad and miserable. I believe you and love you 
always. Forgive me, darling, and come to me. — For 
ever and ever, your loving Husband." 

It was upon those heart-wrung, tear-blistered words 
that Dora's unconscious fingers lay. 

• •••••• 

Dora sleeps on, happily dreamless now, although the 
disturbing force is near her again ; for, before dawn of 
the wet and cold winter's morning, Herbert Greene is at 
the Hollies. Long before even the servants are stirring, 
he is pacing up and down the garden walks ; for how 
can he tell how soon she may awaken — his wife — ^his 
darling wife — and ask, as she will do, for him ? 

So she peacefully slumbers on, and with excitement of 
hope and dread, and impatient, remorseful love to render 
him unconscious of the cold and wet, Herbert Greene 
paces and paces beneath Dora's window. 

And when Rose unfastened the front door, and, yawn* 
ing heavily, dragged out her pail and scrub-brush upon 
the doorstep, she screamed at the " turn " given her by 
the big young man, who, without a word of warning or 
greeting, pushed past her into the house. 
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Greene hushed her angrily. " Do you want to firigfafen 
people to death — yelling in that fashion ? " he demanded. 
" Hold your confounded noise and tell me if your mistress 
is awake." 

" She was not, ten minutes ago," Rose assured him. 
She stared, wide-eyed, now that she was forbidden the 
luxury of screaming, at the young man, so long a 
stranger in that house ; and she laid her hand on her 
side and panted a little, as she had seen Dora do when 
startled. 

" I'm a-goin' to make her a cup o' tea and carry up 
when I ha' done the step ; and the rain ha' pretty wdl 
washed that for me," she volunteered presently. 

"If she is asleep, don't wake her," he forced himself to 
say, although he longed for her to awake. 

The fire in the sitting-room was only fresh kindled, 
and, at Rose's invitation, Greene followed her into the 
kitchen, where a candle was lit and one shutter undone 
—the artificial light waxing fainter and fainter in the 
growing day. He stood on the hearth, his wet coat 
steaming, as with much unnecessary fuss and bustle 
Rose prepared the cup of tea. He watched anxiously 
with her for the kettle to boil, and waited for the tea to 
draw. He would himself put one of the lumps of sugar 
which lay in the saucer into Dora's cup. " I know how 
many lumps of sugar she likes," he said, with a childish 
delight in being allowed to do even that small office for 
her. 

Rose looked back at him as she moved off with the 
little tray— 

" Am I to tell her you're here ? " she asked. 

** There is a letter on her bed. If she is awake and 
has read it — ^yes. If not — no." 

" She's sure to be awake," Rose said. " She don't get 
no sleep to speak on." 

Herbert waited in breathless expectation. 

The dairy-woman, coming in with her pails of milk, 
and slipping off her noisy pattens at the door, looked 
with astonishment at the young man "all of a reek " on 
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the hearth, as she crossed the kitchen bearing her frothy 
burdens to the dairy. 

" Miss Dora's medicine ha' come," she said to herself, 
with a smile on her hard cheeks, as she busied herself 
with her pans and pails. 

" A naster, drizzlin' momin', sir, but the day'U, maybe, 
clear up the brighter later on," she remarked cheerfully, 
as she came back into the kitchen, and opened the 
shutter, and put out the candle with her fingers. 

Herbert forgot to answer ; for Rose's footsteps sounded 
on the uncarpeted landing above, and presently she came 
running down the back stairs, and bounced noisily into 
the kitchen, still carrying her tray in her hands; for, 
after all, Dora was not awake. 

" The letter lay right agin her hand," she said ; ** she 
can't miss seein' it when she wake up. But she's 
a-sleepin' like a baby." 

"Tha's a good hearin', sir," the dairy-woman said 
cheerfully. " Sleep and joy is better nor any doctor, I 
ha* beared my mother say." 

But Rose never found a hopeful view of other folks' 
affairs specially exhilarating to herself 

" There's two ways o' lookin' at sleep," she remarked. 
''You sleep up an illness, some folks say — ^you sleep 
agin your end." 

Greene looked eagerly across at the older and more 
cheerful woman. 

" My wife is only suffering from weakness," he said. 
'' Time and care and sleep, as you say, are all she wants 
to put her right." 

The dairy-woman was stooping for her empty pails 
again ; she lifted her head and gave the young man who 
had spoken so confidently a questioning look. 

'' Indeed, sir ? I dessay, sir," she said. 

But she did not say it heartily. There was a note of 
hesitancy in her voice, a polite acceptance of his opinion 
with a hint of a mental reservation of her own, which 
did not satisfy Greene. 

** A little weakness 1 " the lively Rose said contemptu- 
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ously, as she clattered about getting ready the breakfast 
cups and saucers. " Why, she's weaker nor any mother- 
less baby, my young missus is." 

Greene did not dioose to hear her ; he walked iway 
and waited in the sitting-room until breakfast was 
ready and Mr. Harrison appeared. 

The two men sat down to the meal. In his eariy 
morning's work of seeing that the bullocks had thdr 
cake, that the team-men had attended to their duties in 
the stables, the father had somewhat overcome the fears 
of the preceding night He was fairly ready, vhen the 
time came, for his eggs and bacon and huge basin of 
tea. But Herbert, although he took food on his plate, 
and helped himself mechanically from t!ie teapot, 
touched nothing, but sat, his hands in his trousers' 
pockets, his eyps on the door, his ears straining for 
every sound, not even pretending to cat 

About the incidents of last nig^t the older man said 
nothing; not forgetful of them by any means, but 
affected in the broad light of day with shame of the 
over-night emotion. He talked of the skort root-crop, 
of what would be done to keep the stock till the spring. 
He spoke of the injustice of the Major in sticking to his 
pound of flesh, in the matter of the straw, in a year when 
the farm was so short that in the qear future it was 
probable the yards would go unlittered — a poor look- 
out was that for the wheats of the following year, as 
Herbert knew ! 

Herbert listened with half an ear, forgetting as oflen 
as not to make suitable reply. At the sound of the 
tinkle of an upstairs bell, he started to his feet, then, 
putting a difficult restraint upon himself, sat down again. 

Another moment and Rose had blundered through 
the passage and put her head in at the door. 

** Miss Dora's awake now. Tha's her bell," she said, 
and withdrew and tumbled upstairs. 

A minute of silence, and then a shriek — a shriek that 
rang through the house and brought the two men to 
their feet, looking at each other with wild white faces. 
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" Quick 1 Come quick ! " 

The voice, hideous with its portent of woe, still filled 
the air, as Herbert, leaping up the stairs, brushing 
blindly by the screaming Rose, rushed into Dora's room 
and stood at his wife's bedside. 



He always thought — and the thought comforted him 
in the time to come — ^that there was recognition in the 
wide-open dark eyes that met his for the last time — 
that his wife lay in his arms to breathe her last. 

But Rose would have it that when she found her 
mistress, her head hanging sideways off her pillows, the 
open letter clutched in her hand, Dora was dead already, 
and that the long sigh which fell upon Herbert's ear 
was only the escaping of that last breath which is left in 
the worthless body after the soul has taken flight 




CHAPTER XXXIII 
LEBBDE RUNS AWAY 

WHEN Arkell, after a year of most cruel exile, 
turned his face once more towards his Land of 
Promise, and appeared again among the lanes and 
hedgerows of East Gramplingham, there was not much 
news to tell him. 

Could it be, indeed, twelve months since he had left? 
They had passed like a slumber, full of placid dreams, 
over the heads of the peaceful dwellers in that happy 
valley. In one or two households the Angels of Life 
and Death had been visitors. Two or three thriftless 
young couples had lurched down sheepishly, hand in 
hand, to the church, and there got themselves tight- 
bound in holy wedlock, and had returned to set up 
house-keeping and to found a family on an income of 
ten shillings a week — an income to be depended on 
while the husband kept his health and his work. A few 
old men and old women had had their shaking bones 
jolted to the churchyard on the pauper-bier, to be 
shovelled into their nameless graves ; resting there at 
last from semi-starvation and from ineffectusd effort to 
keep out the cold of the winter of their lives ; secure 
from the terror of the brutal relieving officer who doled 
out to them their weekly allowance of flour and of 
sixpences ; safe from the fear of " th' Union " at last 
A few fresh faces appeared at cottage doors and windows, 
where familiar ones had looked a farewell on Arkell 
going away. 

" And your wife, Hannen ? " Arkell asked of the Fem 
Hill gardener, having listened to all that Hannen had to 
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say (not a little) about the state of his own " rheumatics/' 
and the condition of his, to him, always most interesting 
" inside." The question was put with hesitation and in 
a tone of provisional sympathy. The old woman had 
been dying of cancer a year ago, and had been one of 
Mrs. Elgard's chief charges. " Your wife, Hannen ? " 

" She's a-doin' finely, sir," Hannen said, his red face 
breaking into sheepish smiles ; " and — 'tis a girl, sir." 

"A girl?" Arkell repeated. He regarded the old 
man with some surprise, and a little fear for his sanity. 
•* A girl ! Why, poor Mrs. Hannen " — 

" Ah — you haven't heard tell as my old woman is in 
her grave, sir. A happy release, p'or dear, and a great 
mercy, bless the Lord I And my new missus — she was 
laid up last Thursday with a girl and she's a-doin' 
finely." Arkell offered his congratulations and walked 
on a little hurriedly, thinking to himself that Hannen 
had been wise, considering his time of life, and had lost 
little time in either mourning or wooing. 

The church wall which had been broken down when 
he left, Arkell found yet unrepaired, the bricks and 
debris still lying kicked about on the side of the road. 
The chaste but not costly drawing-room was still as a 
new toy to the vicar's wife, her promotion in parish 
affairs still a charming novelty. At fifty, one does not 
easily accustom oneself to change of surrounding; 
neither the vicar nor she would be at home with their 
parishioners if they lived with them for the rest of their 
natural lives. Their honours were still new ; but time 
enough had elapsed for Mrs. Morris to get into ill- 
repute with all the poor of the parish, and to put the 
vicar wrong with most of his richer neighbours. 

Mrs. Elgard, taking heart of grace, had written 
another book, fondly hoping that, an luck befell her, 
she might not only pay back to Major Crane the 
money which he had advanced, but might compensate 
herself for the failure of the last. Up to the present, 
however, no publisher had been found rash enough to 
undertake the new venture at his own risk, and Miriam, 
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taught by adversity, declined in any other way to alloir 
the work to be produced. 

Of course the fact of her being engaged upon a new 
book was an open secret in her own household, and one 
that the whole county was welcome to share with the 
family, if the county cared to do so. It seemed to 
Miriam that her efforts only became of importance to 
anyone through their failure. Very few people had 
even pretended an interest in the poor "Tranquil 
Spot " : there seemed no end to those to whom she was 
compelled to explain the collapse of the ^Tranqml 
Spot's" successor. 

Among those who received the news of Miriam's 
second literary defeat with composure, if not downri^^ 
satisfaction, was Willie Arkell, who had silently but 
strongly disapproved her efforts in that direction all 
through. He had a foolish jealousy, to begin with, of 
anything likely to be of importance to her, and he had 
an old-fashioned dislike, of which in the present day he 
should have been ashamed, to see the name he loved 
public property ; ^ at the mercy," as he was pleased in 
his ignorance and irreverence to express himself, "of 
just any twopenny-ha'penny printer's boy ! " Whether 
she won praise or blame the result would be equally 
offensive to Arkell She was to be his alone to applaud 
or to censure. 

The news had gone out to him in India that she was 
writing again. He pictured with a horrible pang of 
jealousy and distaste this idol of his as a popular 
authoress, her fame in everyone's mouth, her success 
removing her farther and fartiher from his reach. 

Other news, too, had gone out to him there — news 
which he read without one throb of envy, with unalloyed 
joy — the news that already a suitor had appeared for 
the hand of Libbie Strong. He was a little surprised, 
it is true, at the notion that Libbie should accept this 
same suitor. There was no harm in Reginald Beevw 
certainly; only Arkell had been accustomed to look 
down upon him easily, and had always called him to 
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himself a prig. Libbie had been teased about "R^y" 
since she was a baby, and had been wont to wax furious 
on the subject, or had laughed at and chaffed her stiff 
and starchy young admirer as the spirit moved her. 

Arkell was surprised, but he was not the less glad for 
that It appeared that on the occasion of his own 
temporary disappearance from the scene, the Beevors, 
urged on by Regy, had come forward, had insisted on 
carrying off Libbie to stay with them, had become 
exceedingly festive in her honour. She was said to have 
refused the faithful young man on two occasions since 
the rupture of her engagement, and to be making up her 
mind for relenting on the fast approaching third, when 
Arkell appeared at the Hall once more and was told all 
the news. 

Poor Dora's death was an old sadness by that time ; 
but Aunt Lucy's nephew was spared few of the details. 
It was a sorrowful theme, and he, man-like, would have 
shirked it ; but Mrs. Crane loved a fresh listener too well 
to let him escape, and from time to time he heard it all, 
even to the description of the funeral, which Aunt 
Lucy's maid had been sent to see. She had paid special 
heed, it seemed, to the appearance of the chief mourner 
walking alone in the little procession, with stumbling 
step, with wide, strained eyes which saw nothing but 
the flower-covered coffin carried before him. It was 
carried, a light burden, over the familiar ''home 
meadows," where little Dora had run and played as a 
child, down that sandy bit of lane where the brier-roses 
grew and he and she had walked together, and so across 
the road to the moss-lined grave in the churchyard; 
where beside her mother, they laid her — ^poor broken 
flower — with the flowers on her breast, to rest. 

Aunt Lucy knew besides — and she would not spare 
herself nor her hearer the painful recital — exactly, to a 
minute, how long the poor young husband had stood at 
the grave's head, staring down at his name and hers and 
the sum of the few years of his wife's life upon the coffin- 
lid. She told, with tears in her eyes, it is true, but with 
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enjoyment, too, and determined to do her duty by tbe 
narrative, how, when at last they had led the poor fellow 
away and turned him homeward and sat with him and 
would have comforted him there, he had broken away 
from them and stolen to the newly-made grave agaia 
How, arrived there, he had pushed all the wreaths and 
crosses jealously aside, and had laid him down in his 
new black along the sandy mound through the rain and 
the cold of the winter's night 

She had heard how, on the morning of the funeral, 
Miriam Elgard, carrying some flowers to place upon the 
coffin-lid, had found the dreadful undertaker's men in 
consternation because the time had come for their work 
to be done, and they had been forbidden to enter the 
room to do it Of the sad, sad spectacle which had 
doubtless met her eyes when she had ventured to enter 
upon the scene of that last farewell between the living 
and the dead, Miriam had not spoken, nor had described 
how she had contrived at length that the room should 
be cleared for the necessary dreadful task. Miriam was 
so reticent 1 

But she had said that nothing prettier than Dora, 
smiling in death, could be conceiv^. Lying with parted 
lips, and just a gleam of the dark eyes showing beneath 
the curled lashes curving upward from the waxen cheek ; 
her soft brown hair waving about her throat and brow, 
the white flowers her husband had laid there, as his last 
gift, upon her still heart And the letter she had 
grasped in death held fast for all eternity in the small 
cold hand. 

• ••••• • 

All of this, and very much more, Arkell heard cm that 
first evening of his return, while he lounged in the arm- 
chair opposite Mrs. Crane, as she loved him to lounge, 
and nursed his knee, and pulled the ends of his 
moustache between his teeth, his eyes fixed upon Aunt 
Lucy; his thoughts busy on other matters than the 
gossip of the village and hapless Dora smiling in her 
cofiia 
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The next morning found him at Fern Hill. 

They were all there when he went in — ^he might have 
left them but yesterday — all the four women in the 
pleasant, pretty room where his happiest days, from 
boyhood, had been passed — Mrs. Strong, Miss Cross, 
Libbie, Miriam. 

It was through a mist that he saw the face which had 
been, waking and sleeping, in all his dreams ; his voice 
was not quite steady as he greeted her. He dropped 
the hand that, for a moment, he had felt he could not 
part from, and he turned with a smile and a sigh to 
Libbie, whom he saw quite plainly. No haze of emotion 
rendered that bright face indistinct. 

She looked older, he saw at once — more than the one 
year older; but she was as pretty as ever, and only 
quite a young girl yet, of course. She sat on the arm of 
her mover's chair, poised as lightly and as gracefully as 
she sat her horse, and she swung her pretty foot, and 
tossed and shook her charming head, and laughed 
irresistibly as of old ; arching back the white throat and 
displaying, with a gleam of dazzling brightness, her 
pretty, even teeth. 

How she talked, and joked, and laughed I What a 
rattle she was, as her mother said, r^arding her in fond 
admiration, and tapping her back, in mock reproof, with 
a handscreen. Arkell looked at her so much because a 
fit of nervousness had come upon him ; and, just for the 
present, he dared not look where most he wanted to look 
— at Miriam. 

Mrs. Strong began quickly to talk about the Beevors. 
They were her pet theme at present She was deeply 
interested in all their arrangements, and speculated 
freely on how much they must certainly have a year. 
She was able to explain how many female servants, 
besides the footman and the butler, they had in their 
establishment; and gave an accurate account of the 
hours at which they lunched and dined, and the kind of 
table they kept. The style of Mrs. Beevor's dress did 
not meet with her approval; for a rich woman it was 
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ridiculously mean, being not only tawdry, which seemed 
quite allowable nowadays, but cheap. Why, even Regy 
on the last evening when the Beevors had dined at 
Fern Hill— even Regy had said that his mother looked 
a thorough old guy, and that he was disgusted witl 
her. 

"But that wasn't particularly respectful in Regy, 
surely, was it?" Arkell said, thinking only of Miriam, 
bending over some stitching, with her back to tbe 
window, her face in shadow; listening for her to say 
something, wondering if his voice was steady enough to 
allow him to address an observation to her. 

'' Oh, it was only to Libbie, of course, that it had ben 
said. Libbie is Reg/s father-confessor," Mrsw Strong 
explained. 

** That is why I make all his confidences public, yoQ 
see," Libbie remarked with a laugh, perched on the arm 
of the chair lightly swinging her foot 

"Not all?" Arkell said, and smiled a little inanely at 
the girl, his thoughts being otherwhere. "You won't 
give us the benefit of quite all, Libbie? " 

That half-hearted love-making of his had faded so far 
in the background of his thoughts I How could he tell 
that it was not so with her? that that light reference 
of his to the possible love-making of another man could 
seem to her as an outrage 1 

He was startled to see her face change with a sudden 
gleam of passion. She was silent for a space, but she 
looked with eyes, whose expression of mingled wild re- 
proach and anger he could not at all understand, straight 
into his. 

Miriam could not see her sister's face, but she noted 
the silence, and, thinking Arkell's speech had embar- 
rassed her, came to her assistance. 

"Libbie is as naughty as ever about poor Regy," she 
said. " She teases him quite as much to his face, and 
laughs at him as wickedly behind his back." 

"And for my part, I never can see what there is to 
laii^h at," Miss Cross said with severity. " Young Mr. 
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Beevor is exceedingly good-looking, has charming 
manners, and is of quite irreproachable conduct" 

"He is happy in having such a champion," Arkell 
said, turning with a vaguely uneasy feeling from Libbie's 
eyes. 

'* He is happy in more than that," Libbie said. She 
sprang to her feet and flashed round upon them all, 
with her brilliant face grown a little pale, but smiling. 
" He is happy, Willie, in that he is said to be about to 
marry me. When I marry him. Miss Cross, I shall not 
laugh at him, or probably with him, any more. We 
shall retire into the blissful tolerance and dulness of 
prudent married life. His irreproachable conduct shall 
be rewarded then." 

She nodded mockingly to Arkell and betook herself 
out of the room, leaving the members of her family 
pleasantly stirred and wondering. 

" In my heart I never thought she meant it," Miriam 
said to herself, looking towards the door through which 
her sister had vanished. " Does she mean it now ? She 
is very unaccountable — ^she is to be depended on only 
to do the unexpected thing. This Regy — he is devoted, 
and he is safe, but " — 

And then her eyes came back to Arkell, who was 
watching her, and she lost the thread of her thoughts, 
for he had risen and was standing before her, telling her 
— what ? 

That the sun was shining brightly and the air only a 
little chill ; that he wanted to see around the old garden 
once more ; asking would it be too much trouble to her 
to escort him ? 

And while those two walked the garden, and Arkell, 
perhaps, satisfied himself as to the growth of the shrubs, 
inquired into the amount of bloom on the Christmas 
roses, and set his mind at rest on the condition of the 
geranium cuttings for next year, Libbie had run up to 
her bedroom. Presently, hastily attired in hat and cloak, 
she might have been seen, in a tumult of hurry and feel- 

21 
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ing, scudding over the quarter of a mile of road which 
intervened between her own home and East Grampling- 
ham Hall. 

She was bent on an interview with Major Crane, and 
she knew where to find him alone at that hour. There 
was a certain very comfortable little room at the back 
part of the Hall, furnished in a not very business-like 
way, but dignified by the title of " the oflfice." Here the 
Squire of the parish was supposed by himself and the 
rest of the world to transact his business ; here, at any- 
rate, he smoked his morning pipe and read his news- 
papers, and made a conscientious point always of 
sweeping his own hearth, and was very snug and 
comfortable. 

Here, on this particular morning, Libbie burst in upon 
him, her face flushed with her eagerness and the huny 
of her walk, her eyes very brilliantly shining. 

" I want to go away," she said, rushing into her subject 
with no preliminaries. '' I want you to get me sent away. 
I can't bear it — and you must be good to me, and let me 
go away." 

She flung herself down into a chair opposite his, and 
she leant her elbows upon the writing-table, and looked 
at him, with her beautiful, troubled eyes, across nervously 
clasped hands. 

" I — ^he is there, you know," she explained a little in- 
coherently ; " and I saw them from my window — in the 
garden — and you must get me sent away. I don't think 
I should be asked to bear it Oh, Major Crane, be good 
to me, and let me go away." 

Then suddenly she had dropped her arms and her 
head upon the table, and burst into wild weeping. 

" I want them to be happy," she sobbed. " I do want 
them — I am not wicked — only I cannot stay there 
to see"— 

The kind little Major was infinitely touched and 
distressed. He soothed and petted his favourite to the 
best of his ability. 

" No one knows but you," she cried, having secured 
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one of his kind hands to hold beneath her face and to 
cry upon, " and so I come to you." 

" There are the Beevors,now "he remembered presently. 
" You wouldn't like to go to the Beevors for a time, 
Libbie?" 

She shook her head at that doubtfully. "I don't 
know if I ought," she said. " At home they think I'm 
going to marry that — that Regy Beevor." 

"And you aren't?" 

" I let them think so if it makes them happier. He — 
Regy — knows I'm not. Willie might have known — 
might surely have known — if he had cared to think. 
Only he has not cared." 

" Has Beevor had his final answer, then ? " the Major 
ventured to ask. 

"Quite — quite final." Libbie had received a letter 
from him since, in which he promised not to trouble her 
any more, and stated that he meant to go abroad for a 
time, to recover from his disappointment as best he 
might. 

" He is gone to Paris," Libbie said, choking with her 
sobs. "I— daresay, he'll recover quick enough. I — 
don't care if he — recovers or not." 

He was an honourable, trustworthy young man. 
Major Crane reminded her seriously, the only sbn of 
wealthy people, perfectly safe and steady. 

So was a pump steady, Libbie declared childishly, 
amid her sobs. She did not desire to hear of Regy; 
she hated the sight of him ; she wanted to get away. 
If Major Crane could not help her, she should — she 
should do something desperate. 

Of course he helped her. When had Libbie appealed 
to him in vain? But it was, after all, through the 
despised Regy's father and mother that she made her 
escape. 

For at a word from Major Crane the elder Beevors 
appeared at Fern Hill on the very next day, and 
insisted that Libbie should accompany them to Bourne- 
mouth, where Mrs. Beevor's health compelled them 
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annually to spend the winter months. Miriam was 
astonished at the meekness with which Libbie acquiesced 
in the arrangement, knowing well that Regy's mother, 
who had an embarrassing habit of quarrelling with her 
husband before a third person, was an especial horror 
of herS| and that she had no great liking even for the 
victimised master of the household. It seemed to Mrs. 
Elgard, who knew nothing of the unhappy R^'s 
self-banishment, that Libbie's conduct in the Bourne- 
mouth matter was a certain proof of her favour towards 
that young man. It was very unlike Libbie, of course, 
to allow herself after that tame fashion to be taken 
possession of, to be led meekly in that direction even 
in which she wished to go. But the girl had been a 
surprise altogether lately, and this was only a further 
development, perhaps, of that part of her of which 
Miriam said to herself with a sigh she knew nothing. 

Libbie would have taken but a brief farewell of 
her sister when the hour for departure came, but 
Miriam kept her arm about her, and looked with her 
clear, shining eyes into the troubled, quick-glancing orbs 
of Libbie. 

" Libbie," Miriam said, " have you nothing to tell me, 
dear, before you go? You used not to have secrets 
from me." 

"Nothing to tell," Libbie declared shortly. She 
wrenched herself free of her sister and set her hat 
straight " Til write you an account of the dear old 
people's engagements, of course. You know I'm always 
on the we^er side, and that, needless to say, is Papa 
Beevor's. The fun of it will be when she gets jealous 
of me, as she is bound to do before ever we settle in 
Bournemouth. I assure you, I have seen signs of it 
already. If she knew how sick the old man makes me, 
with his face stuck into mine, and his stupid old 
compliments and his stupider old jokes ! Oh, when we 
get to Bournemouth, we three alone, we shall begin to 
have lively times." 

''But the young people?" Miriam said, smiling at 
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her sister. " How about the young people, Libbie, and 
their engagements ? " 

Libbie fell back a step and threw up both her hands. 
" Has Miriam condescended to perpetrate a pun ? " she 
cried. " And did not her critics wrongfully accuse her 
of having positively no sense of humour ? " 

Mrs. Elgard's cheek flushed at the ribald allusion. 
" Which means you don't intend to take me into your 
confidence, I see," she said, and turned away. 

Then, with one of her impulses, Libbie sprang after 
her ; and, clasping her hands under her sister's chin, she 
held Miriam with her back to her and whispered in her 
ear. 

" The young people — will be — in no hurry," she said. 
" When a matter is — ^very important — one must not be 
rash. But I shall be quite happy, Miriam dear — quite 
happy. And you and Willie — give my love to him — 
are to be happy too." 

Miriam had an uncomfortable idea that the girl said 
those few last words with difficulty and through her 
tears, but, because of the hands gripping her throat, she 
could not turn round, and when she was set at liberty — 
in a flash Libbie was gone ! 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
CONCLUSION 

AS Miriam Elgard passed with Arkell through the 
hall she threw about her shoulders a long cloak 
which hung there, and drew its hood about her head 
with the carelessness of a beautiful woman who knows 
that she is beautiful anyhow, and is from habit in- 
different to the fact ^^ 

" Let us go into the valley," he said. 

The garden at Fern Hill sloped gently upward from 
the back of the house. At its boundary a deep and 
winding path had been cut, making a favourite walk 
for all diose who wished to be unobserved, for the banks 
on either side were rockeries of six feet high, and in 
them all native ferns and sedums and creeping things 
rejoiced to grow. 

"There," Arkell had said to himself, thinking over 
the interview that was now before him, " there, if it be 
possible, in that place, safe from interruption, where she 
and I have walked a thousand times when I was a boy, 
I will get her to walk with me once again, and then 
I will tell her." 

There she walked with him at last ; there he asked 
her again to be his wife; and there once again she 
refused him. 

It amounted to that ; although so very grateful, so 
very gentle she was, so anxious not to grieve him or 
hurt his feelings, that Arkell could not realise at first 
what a blow it was she had dealt him, and hardly 
understood the fortune of the day was against him till 
his defeat had been for some time accomplished. 
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She had some very pretty, not altogether original 
remarks all ready for him when for the second time he 
had declared his passion. She said some very flattering 
things to him about his love and his fidelity, and what 
an honour they were to her, and how, deep in her heart, 
she prized them both, and how she would always hold 
them as her dearest treasure. And he, for his part, 
while he lived and she lived, would know that one 
woman thanked him and prayed for him and loved 
him always. 

There was a good deal of this ; and because it has 
been said before, there is no reason that Miriam should 
not have said it again, in passionate earnest ; but Arkell 
had wit enough to know that it amounted to nothing, 
and was nonsense. Since she approved him and liked 
him so much, why need he put up with the cold comfort 
of knowing that his welfare was dear to her heart, of 
holding her image to his? He wanted to hold her — 
Miriam, herself — there; in his heart and home — his 
wife. His shyness and awe of her quite vanished as he 
put his case before her, and in a few plain words, strong 
in their simplicity and reality, lightly brushed aside her 
answer and asked her his question over ag^^in. 

And then Miriam, too, forgot the conventionalities 
that had recommended themselves to her, and spoke from 
her heart to him as to mortal man she had not spoken 
before. 

" I love you, of course," she said, looking into his face 
quite unabashed at the confession — so natural it seemed. 
" I will not pretend that I do not love you. I made a 
horrible mistake. Will — all my life, I think, I have been 
making them — and I have wanted so much to tell you 
about it — to make you understand. Often — often in my 
thoughts, when you have been far away, I have told you, 
and you have understood and talked to me and forgiven 
me. Willie, let me tell you now. It was a marriage of 
pure selfishness — mine. Oh — I gave it a different name 
then. I said it was the means of entering on a life in 
which I could be of use, in which I could devote myself 
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protestation, she would not listen. She put up an 
entreating hand to stop him — she had not finished yet. 

** I am in my own sight contemptible," she said. " I 
want you to know it all. You know about my married 
life ; about my design to reform abuses around me ; 
about my wretched attempt at writing? Another 
failure yet there is, of which you know nothing. You 
only are to know. In London I was not all Uie time 
with Mrs. Elgard — with whom, by the way, I utterly 
failed as a daughter-in-law — I was in a hospital learning 
to nurse. Of course I failed. I was not strong enough 
for the work, they said. I would go on, and presently I 
was laid up there for a month — a patient instead of a 
nurse." 

"You might have died," he said, regarding her 
quickly with a kind of tender anger. " Oh, Miriam — 
you who are so hard to yourself, and so tender to the 
rest of the world — can't you think a little of me ? " 

" Yes," she said quietly ; " I do think of you. I did — 
when what I had done was irrevocable — and you were 
gone, and the dear days that, looked back on, seemed so 
happy, were lost for ever — then I thought pf you con- 
tinually. Then I began to long to tell you — to explain. 
And then Libbie — she was to be good to you — to make 
up. But that — has been a failure too." 

Then he turned upon her, a quiver of emotion on his 
face, and tried to take her in his arms. 

"The failures are over, dearest," he said, his voice 
shaking. " So long as we love each other — so long as I 
do not fail you or you me — there is no failure in the 
world we need dread." 

She shrank back from his eager arms to the cold 
shelter of the wet ivy and periwinkle and brown fern- 
leaves at her back. She shook her head sadly. 

" We may not, Willie — I may not There is so much 
— oh, dear God I there is so much — ^that stands 
between I " 

"You mean Libbie. Miriam, before God I swear 
there has been no woman I have loved save you " — 
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He came a step nearer, but she held up her hand, 
palm outward, to keep him off! 

" There is Libbie," she said. "Yes. For I know that 
once she loved you, and was far — far more true to 
you than I. About that I cannot be deceived. But oh, 
there is more than Libbie. Sad memories, irrevocable 
mistakes, grievous wrongs — a whole tragedy stands 
between me — and marriage ! 

** Oh, Willie ! " and here her voice broke and was for a 
moment beyond her control, and she put up her hands 
and hid her face from him. "You said that you had 
suffered — if you knew, if you could guess at what my 
suffering was — all the wretchedness of those years, all 
the degradation! Did you know — did they tell you 
that I had a child, and it died ? " she asked him with a 
sob. " Oh, God's hand was heavy on me there. It was 
as if He knew that even as a motfier I might fail. 

" And, Willie, the sight that I see — that I shall always 
see — his poor broken body — and hunted — hunted to his 
death — and no one, not even his wife, to pity ! 

" And the girl, that unhappy, pretty child, in her 
coffin ; and her poor young husband trying — trying t9 
clasp her to his heart ! And who knows, but for me and 

the course on which I was bent ? Don't you see— 

oh, cafit you see the horrible griefs and sins and follies 
that will not, that must not, be forgotten ! " 

Presently she dropped her hands from her face, and 
although her face was very pale it was composed again, 
and the wet blue ^ts were quite steady. 

" No," she said. " I dare not. I should not I will 
not. That is my answer. Will. I thank you, and I love 
you, but — I will not" 

Of course he did not leave her at her first bidding, but 
he had to leave her ; and although he would not accept 
that answer as final, he had to take that, and that only 
— for a time. 

• • • • • • • 

It was not, happily, for a very long time. The barrier 
between them was of such a shadowy structure. To a 
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woman's fanciful notions, real enough, perhaps, to gratify 
her love of self-mortification, but never very formidable 
to more reasonable minds. 

Arkell moped about for a day or two, and haunted 
the exterior of Fern Hill and those places in which it 
was most likely Miriam might be tempted to walk. He 
said to himself that he was very miserable — more miser- 
able than even he bad been in his first disappointment, 
than in all his life — but even with a lover's inclination 
towards self-torture he could not have been hopeless; 
and probably he suffered more from restlessness than 
despair. 

However, experienced as he should have been in 
adverse love affairs, he could neither eat nor sleep nor be 
at peace. The Major looked on, contemptuous, and 
refused to share his wife's dismay. 

It was Willie's liver which gave him that jaundiced 
look. The fellow had never had a complexion since he 
went to India. He was lank and lean because he came 
of his father's family, which had not had an ounce of 
flesh to spare among the whole lot 
.. That his father and all his family had died young. 
Aunt Lucy reminded him. It was easy to be seen that 
dearest Willie himself was not destined to make old 
bones. There would be no difficulty in deciding at 
whose door to lay Willie's death 1 

So highly, indeed, did Mrs. Crane work up her feelings 
on the subject, that, having seen her dear nephew pass 
dish after dish at dinner one night, she sdlerwards, 
sitting lonely over the drawing-room fire, resolved to 
carry out a plan which had before commended itself to 
her thoughts. Thereupon, in a rapture of excitement, she 
burst in upon her husband, sitting also lonely, for his 
part, at the dining-table, and informed him that on the 
very next morning, if she lived, she intended to go down 
to Fern Hill and to tell Miriam Elgard what she thought 
of her. 

" You aren't at all likely to move Miriam," her husband 
said. " If she's making cveiybody pretty miserable all 
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around, and herself into the bargain, I've no doubt she's 
quite satisfied with the position." 

For the Squire of East Gramplingham, who should 
have known better, had heard some of wicked Libbie's 
speeches and had learnt them off by heart. 

Mrs. Crane never had occasion to carry that threat of 
hers into force, because when Arkell— <juite a new 
Arkell, with fewer evidences of " liver " about him, and 
even with something of an appetite for the early meal 
— came down to breakfast the next morning, he gave 
his Aunt Lucy news which rendered that course un- 
necessary. 

On that same evening when Mrs. Crane had waxed 
desperate over her nephew's love-lorn condition, and had 
resolved in a discreet and tactful manner to appeal to 
Miriam's compassion on his behalf, a message was con- 
veyed to Mrs. Elgard that her presence was required at 
once in the schoolroom. 

Thinking that one of her pensioners had made a late 
call on her in some matter of necessity; that old 
Hannen's new baby had " convoolsions " ; or that the 
always unsatisfactory '' inside " of Hannen himself was 
in a not unusual condition when it cried aloud for a 
medicine-bottle full of the Fern Hill brandy, Miriam, all 
unsuspecting, went 

Arkell was there, standing up under the hanging lamp 
in the middle of the room. His loss of appetite, or 
unrest of mind, or, as the Major said, the irregularities 
of his liver, had really produced in him a particularly 
seedy look. Beneath the lamplight his face was very 
white; and because he had told himself his case was 
getting desperate and should be decided one way or 
other that night, there was a wild look about his eyes, 
and in his bearing an air of hardly suppressed excite- 
ment. 

Miriam was startled, and her fears awakened. She 
thought that he brought ill news. Straight to her heart 
flew the fear that he was going away again, and was 
come to say good-bye for ever. 
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" Oh, Will, what is it ? " she said. 

And when he did not at once reply she went to him 
and laid her hand upon him, and whispered again in a 
kind of fear, looking up at him. 

"Willie, tell me what it is. You are not going? 
You are not ill ? Ah, Willie, do not go away." 

Very gently, so as not to frighten her, he put his arms 
about her, and drew her close. 

Almost his heart stopped beating with the fear that 
she would repulse him and tear herself away. 

But she did not. The merest quiver of resistance, 
and then a yielding form and a drooping head, and a 
whisper so faint that he had to bend his face to her lips 
to meet it. 

" Willie, tell me, why have you come ? " 

" I have come for my wife," he said, and lifted his 
head — at last triumphant For although she had been 
so resolved to deny him a few days ago, and although 
nothing had since occurred to remove the insuperable 
objections which had then existed, and although she was 
not a woman inconsistent above the average, he knew 
that at last — ^he had found her. 

• •••••• 

Libbie Strong, from among the fir-trees and the 
invalids of Bournemouth, wrote her warm congratula- 
tions. She sent her dearest love to Miriam and her 
sisterly love to Willie, and she wasn't much surprised at 
the news, although unboundedly pleased to hear it 
She was glad of their determination to marry at once, 
and she was going out that very day to choose a 
wedding present. 

Papa Beevor would doubtless accompany her on that 
expedition, as Mamma Beevor, through envy, spite, and 
malice, had made herself ill, and was locked in her bed- 
room. It was not, of course, Libbie's fault that her host 
was such a ridiculous old spoon. It was reported that 
Regy, who had quickly tired of Paris, was about to join 
his family at Bournemouth. If so, there would probably 
be a duel between Papa Beevor and Regy. For, for the 
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life of her, she could not determine whether to marry 
Regy or to elope with Regy's father ; and the two would 
have to fight it out together, and the survivor could 
settle the question. 

In the meantime she hoped that now, at last, her sister 
would forget her schemes for the benefit of tiie human 
race; that she would let her attachment to Willie 
supersede her passion for self-immolation ; that she would 
leave the rest of the world to take care of itself, as it was 
always quite capable of doing. Finally, that having 
become, for Willie's sake, a little more earthly, a little 
more practical, a little more sensible, and a great deal 
more selfish, Miriam would at last have a good time. 
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A Gospel Study. With Maps. Two 
Volumes. Super Royal Zvo. ixw. net. 

Llewellyn (Owen) and Raven-Hill (L.). 
THE SOUTHBOUND CAR. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Loek (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL. THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. Ziv. 
-xs. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Lodge 

SIAN 

SCIENCE : A Catechism for Parents and 

Teachers. Tettth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 2s. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE : A Study 

OP THE Influence op the Advance i.v 

SCIBNTIPIC KnOWUCDGB UPON OUR UNDEK- 

standing OP Chkistianity. Seventh 
Edition. Demy Zvo, nsi 6d, net. 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Study in 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Third 
Edition. Demy Zivo, js, 6d, net, 

Loflhouse (W. P.), M.A ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With e FrontUpiece. 
Demy Zvo. 5/. net. 

Lorlmor (George Horace). LElTER^ 

FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, ye. 6d. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. lUustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

Urimer (Norma). BY the waters 

OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, i6s. 
net. 

••Loyal Serviteur." THE STORY OF 
BAYARD. Adapted by Amy G. Anoeswem. 
Cr, Zvo. ar. 6d. 

Lucas (E, v.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
IAMB. •Illustrated. Ft/th and Revised 
Edition in One Volume, Demy Zvo. is. 
6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLIAND. lllus- 
trsited Tnith Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. lUus- 
trated. Eitrhth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A WANDEkER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6t, 
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THE OPKN ROAD: A LtlUe Book lor 

Wayfarart. Fi/tetnik Editmu Fcp. 8p#. 

w. ; India PaSer, -is. 6d, 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a LitUa Book 

for the UrbaD*. Ft/tA EditUn, Fcm^. 8t>». 

c/. • India Pa^er. jt, 6d, 
FtRJ^DE AND SUNSHINE. Fifth 

Ediiimt, /^M>. 8m. h. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Fifth 

Edition, Fcm^. 8o9. y. 
THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 

Latter* by Entertaining Hands. Fifth 

Editipm. Fen^lioo, w. 
A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. Illua- 

tratad. Demy 8cw. i w. 6</. ntt, 
HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Ffmininb 
ForntAiT Gallekv. Fourth Edition, 

LIs¥e*NER*S^LURE : Ah Obliqu« Na«- 

RATiON. Sixth Edition, Fca^. Zvo. 5/. 
GOOD COMPANY: A Rally op Mm. 

Second Edition. Fcop, Btfo. w . 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Third 

Edition, Fca/, 8tw. ks, 
OVER BEMERTON'S: fis Easv-Going 

Cmkomiclb. Seventh Edition, Fca^. 8cv. 

5«. net. 
M. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA 

HALUDAY. With tome of her Letters. 

Edited by R. M. Fca^, 9vo, as. 6d. net. 

■aeaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montagus. M.A. Three Volumes, 
Cr, 9vo. i8s. 

MeCabe (Joseph) (formerly Verr Rev. F. 
Amtoky, O.S.F.). THE DECAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Second 
Edition, Demy fcw. ^s, td. net, 

MeCulla«h (Franels). TheFaUofAbd-ttl- 
Hamid. lUuatratad. Demy Bioo, los, 6d, 
net, 

MaoCaaa (Florenee A.). MARY 
STUART. Illustrated. New and Chea/er 
Edition, Large Cr. ^vo, (a, 

McDoamU (William). M.A. (Oxon.. M.B. 
(CantisL). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 5*. nst. 

• Mdlle. Mori * (Author of). ST. GATHER. 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Demy Bvo. 
js. 6d^ net, 

Maotortinek (Mauriee). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A FAiUY Play iw Five Acts. 
Translated by Alsxandkk Tbixbira db 
Mattoa. Eighth Edition, Ftap. 9vo, 
Deckle Edges, jt. 6d, net. Also Fcop, Bvo. 
Pa^er covers, is. net. 

Mahafiy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE BOYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8cv. 6s, 

MalUand (F. W.). M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW In the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. llfiyalBva. js. ^. 



Medley (D. J.). M.A^ Profeswr of Hism 
in the University of Gbsfotr. ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 



MareU (R. R.), M.A.. FeUov aad Talor tf 
Exeter Collect OxIbttL THE THRiS- 
HOLD OK REUGION. Cr.Bve. y.U 
net, 

■arrioU (Chartei}. A SPANISH HOU- 

DAY. Illustrated. Demyivo. ys.6d.neL 

Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE ura 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
Illttstrated. Second Edition, Demy Sew. 
7«. 6d, net, 

MasefleM (John). SEA LIFE IN NIL 
SON'S TIME. lUttstratod. Cr, 8m 
xs. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr.Bpo. y,U 

AN^ENGUSH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
Selected and Edited. Cr. 9vo, 6s. 

Masterman (C F. G.\ M.A.. M.P., 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Third Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s, 

Mayne (Ethel Colboni). ENCHANTERS 
OF MEN. Illustrated. Demy Sew. lor. U. 
net. 

Meakin (Annette M. B.). Fellow of tbc 

Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr.^oo. 6s. I 

GALICIA: Tmb Switzbsland op Spaiv. 
Illustrated. Demy 8sw. x%s, 6d. met. 

txBiary 
;INAL 
I CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, CoMraisinc 
A Sblectbd Numbbx of tmb Cxnr 
Chaktbrs AMD Statutbs. Cr.Bvo, 7s.6d. 
net. 

Methuen.(A. M. S.), M.A. THETRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. &po, ss^mt. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Dbccsskd in Fous- 

TBEN LbTTBRS TO A PnOTBCTIOKlST. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. Bve. yd. net, 

Meynell (Everard). COROT AND HIS 

F7UENDS. lUustrated. Demy Sew. sor.6^ 
net, 

MUes (Eustace), MA. LIFE AFTER 

LIFE: OK, Thb Theokv op Rbikcaxju- 

riON. Cr. %vo. %s. 6d. net. 
THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 

How TO AcQUiKB IT. Third Edttiem. 

Cr, Sew. 3x. 6d. net, 

Hillais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Prendent of the Royal Acadcay. \ 
Illustrated. AVrv Edition. Demy %t!e. 
js. 6d. net, 

Milne (J. G.). M.A. A HISTORY OF j 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. } 
Illustrated. Cr^ 9vo. 6e. 
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MHton (G. E], JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, Large Cr, 8tw. 6x. 

Momit (MapyM.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, 8xv. 6r. 

Monty (L. G. Chlozza). RICHES AND 

POVERTY. Ninth Edition. Demy ^vo, 

S. net, A1m> Cr. Zvo, \s. net, 
NEVS FISCAL DICTIONARY, 1910. 
Demy %V9, 5*. net, 

Moore (T. StUPffO). ART AND LIFE. 
Illofttrated. Cr, 9vo, 5X. net, 

Moophouse (B. Hallam). NELSON'S 

LADY HAMILTON. Ulujlrated. Second 
Edition, Demy 8v». ^s. 6d, net. 

MOPSan (J. H), M.A. THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS AND THE CON:>TITU- 
TION. With an Introduction by the Lord 
Cmancsllor. Cr. Svo. i*. net. 

MOPftOII (A Anderson). See BrodHck (M.). 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. Past and 
Pres&nt. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 6s, 

Oman (C. W. C), M.A., Fellow of AH 
SouU', Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy Svo. lor. 6d. 
net. 

•ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
With Maps. Demy Svo. lor. 6d, net. 

Oxford (H. N.), of Guy's Hospiul. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. F$yth 
Edition. Cr. Svo, js. td. 

Pakes (W. C C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE Illustrated. Demy Svo, ly, 

Parker (Brte). THE BOOK OF THE 
zoo ; Br Day and Night. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr,%vo, 6s, 

Parsons (Mrs. C). THE INCOMPAR- 
ABLE SIDDONS. lUustrated. Demy 
Zvo, Z31. 6d, net, 

Patmore (K. A). THE COURT OF 

LOUIS XIIL lUttstrated. Third Edition. 
Demy Svo, tor. 6d, net, 

Patterson (A. H.)- MAN AND NATURE 
ON TIDAL WATERS. Illustrated. Cr, 
Qvo, 6s. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. CO, M.A. 

OXFORD. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Petrle (W. M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL.D., 

Professor of Egyptology at University Col* 
TORY OF EGYPT. Illus- 



lege. A HIS 

trated. In Six Volumes, 

each. 



Cr. Svo. 6s. 



Vol. I. From thb Earlibst Kings to 
XVItk Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 

Vol. II. Thk XVIIth and XVIIItk 
Dynastixs. Fourth Edition. 

Vol. IIL XIXth to XXXth Dynastiss. 

Vol IV. Egypt under thk Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Mahappy» Litt.D. 

Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. 
Milne, M.A. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Aces. 
Stanlry LanK'Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University College, London. Illustrated. 
Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. Svo. 
9s.6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Flindbks Petrib. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. xs, 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. Svo, 31. 6d, 

*PheIps (Ruth S.). SKIES ITALIAN : A 
Little Breviary pox Travellers ih 
Italy. Fcap. Svo. y. net. 

Phythlan (J. Ernest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. lUustrated. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRIT. 

UALISM. Two Volumes. Demy Svo, 

atr. net. 
MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE: A Short History of Mental 

Healing. Second Edition, Demy Bvo. 

los. 6a.net. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliograohy of Shakespeare's Pla3rs, 
S594'x685. Illustrated. Folio, ai/. net. 

Powell (Arthur E.). FOOD AND 
HEALTH. Cr.Svo. js.6d.net. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING OF 

AN ORATOR. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Price (L. L.), M. A.. Fellow of Oriel College. 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Sixth Edition, Cr.Svo, zs.6d, 

Pullen-Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, Foor Wbicks in New 
Britain. Illustrated. Cr, Svo, y, net, 

Pycraft (W. P.). BIRD LIFE. Illostimted. 
Demy Svo, los. 6d. net. 



f 



M.R.C.S.. L.RX.P. FADSANl^l 
ING. Cr.Btw. is.6d.Hr/. 

Beec (J.D.), C.I.E.. M.P. TH« 
INDIA. Stcimd EditioH, D«^ 
lor. hd, tut, I 

Releh (Emil), Doctor Juris. W^ 
THROUGH THE AGES. Ilhi 
Tw0 V0lum«s. Dtmy 8r#. ai*. nH 

Retd (Arehdall). M.B. The Uws ol 

ditj. Demy Svc^, aix. irr/. 

Biehmond (Wilfrid), Chaplain of U 
Inn. THE CREED IN 
EPISTLES. Cr.%vP. v.U.ntU 

Roberts (H. B.). See Channer (CC). 

Robertson (A.). D.D., Lord Bich« 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bai 
Lectnret of igoi.) A New emd Ck 
EdUiom. Demy Zxfc. -js. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellc 

All Souls' CoUege, Oxford. SEl 
STi\TUTES, CASES. AND COW 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660- 
Demy Zvp. iox. 6d. net. 

Robertson (Sir 6. S.),K.CS.I. CHIT] 
The Stoky or a Minor Sibgb. Illuxti 
Third Edition. Demy Zvo. lot. 6d 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITl 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
I or. hd. net. 

Royde-SmlUi (N. G.}. THE PIL 
HOOK: A Garnrk op Many M 
Collected. Second Edition. Cr. 
AS. f>d. net. 

POETS OK OUR DAY. Selected, wl 
Introduction. J*cap. Bvo. 54. 

Bumbold (The Right Hon. Sir Hor 
Bart., & c B» a.r_ If <i * *- 
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stead (Francis H.>. m.a. how old 

AGE PENSIONS BEGAN TO BE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8rv. ax. 6</. net. 

Steventon (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected 
and Edited by Sidnbv Olvin. Eighth 
EdiHmt. Two Volutnes. Cr. Bv^. isr. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Seventh 
MditWH. Cr, 8fw. Buckram, (a. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 

Stevenson (M. I ). FROM SARANAC 

TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. STivaNSON during 
1887-B8. Cr. 9v0. 6*. net. 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA/189X-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfouk. Illos- 
tratcd. Set&nd Edition. Cr, Bv&, 6c net. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A.. Canon of Win. 
che*tef. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. Zvo. 5*. net. 

Streatfeild (R. A.)- MODERN MUSIC 

AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8tv. js. 6d. net. 

Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 8fw. 
6s.net, 

•Sjkes (Blla C). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los, 6d. 
net. 

Symes (J B). m.a. the French 

REVOLUTION. Sec(md Edition. Cr. 
%vo. 9S. 6d. 

Tabor (Margaret E). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Eea^. Bvo. yt. 6d. net. 

Taylor (A. B). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 
ivo. toe. 6d. net, 

Taylor (John W.}. THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. Illttstrated. Demy 9vo, 
js. bd. net. 

Thlbaudeau (A. C). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Trani^lated and 
Edited by G. K. I-oktescub, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. \os. 6d. net. 

Thomoson (Franels). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a BicMmphical Note by Wilprid 
Mbynklu With a Portrait ia Photogravure. 
Second Edition. Fcap, Svo, st, net, 

TlIe8ton(Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium x6mo. ax. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Toynbee (Paffet), M.A.. D. Litt. DANTE 
iS ENGLISH LITERATURE : FROM 



CHAUCER TO CAKV. Two Volmnes, 
Demy %vo. 21/. net. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 

Tozer (BasU). THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Trench (Herbert). DEI RD RE WEDDED, 

AND OTMBR PoEMs. Second and Revised 

Edition. Large Post %vo. 6s. 
NEW POEM& Second Edition. Large 

PostZvo. 6s. 
APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Largm 

Post Bvo. Paper, \s. 6d. net; cloth, v. 6d, 

net, 

Trevelyan (G- M.), Fellow of Trinity College. 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. rA/r*/ 
Edition. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 

Trims (Inl«o H.). A. R.I. B. A. TOWN 
PLANNING: Past. Prbsbmt. and 
Possible. Illustrated. Wide Royal Bvo, 
lis. net. 

Vauffhan (Herbert M.},B. A. (Ojcon). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL. DUKE 
OF YORK. lUu&trated. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo. lor. 6d. net. 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. and CLE^ 
MENT VII.]. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, 15X. 
net. 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

•FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Ecap. Bvo. y, net. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). M.A. READ. 

INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 

With an Introduction by the Rsv. I>k. 

Mooke. Two Volumes. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 15X. net. 
READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 

OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 

the late Dea.v Church. Tkuo Volumes. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 15*. net. 
READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 

DANTE. With an Introduction br the 

Bishop op Rimn. Two Volumes. Soeond 

Edition. Cr, Boo, ly. net. 

VIneent (J. E.}. THROUGH EAST 
AmGLIA in a motor car. 11Iu«. 
trated. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D.. CB. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium Bvo. 
•js. 6d. not. 

Wagner (Rlchajrd). RICHARD WAG- 
NibR'S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Alio Lkichton Cleat her 
and Basil Crump. In Three Volumes. 
Fea/. Bvo. ax. 6d, each. 
Vol. I.— The Ring of thi Nibslvng. 
Third Edition. 
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Vol. II. — PAMtrAU Lohshckik, mnd 
The Holy Grail. 

VOU HI.— TkISTAN AKO ItOLDB. 

Walnonuui (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN FINLAND. Illustrated. Demy ^vo. 
tor. ti, ntt. 



Walkley (A. B.) 

Cr, 8tw. 6f . 



DRAMA AND LIFE. 



WatoPhouM (Bltxabethj. WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Littk Homilie* to 
Women in Country Placet. Stecnd Edition, 
Smmll Pott 8v». m. ntt. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Beior 
Selcctione for Morning and Evening ReacP 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabkth 
Watbohousb. Largt Cr. 9vo. y. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARVT Steond 
Edition. SmaiiPattZvc. it.iut 

Watt (Franels). See Henderson (T. F.). 

Weljnll (ApUiup B. P). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 71. 6d. nrt, 

Welch (Cathaptne). THE LITTLE 

DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr. 8fv. 6s. 

Wells (JO. M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham C^ege. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Editum. Cr.Zvo. x$. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. NintA 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr. Svo, y ^^ 

Westell (W. Pepcfval). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. CnBvo. 6s. 

Westell (W. Pepclval). F.L.S., M.B.O.U.. 

and CoopeP (C so. F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. lUusuated. Cr, 
Bvo, 3f. 6d, not, 

•Wheelep (Ethel H }. FAMOUS BLUE 
5TOCKINGS. Illustrated. Dsmy Bvo. 
los. 6d, net, 

Whlbley (C. ). See Henley (\V. E.). 

White (GeoPffe F.}. Liettt.-Col. A CEN- 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
1786-1898. Dsmy Bvo, 12s. 6d, ntt, 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Wilde (Oscap). DE PROFUNDI^. 
Twelfth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 5/. net. 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
Twelve Volumes. Eca/. Bvo. ^r. net each 
volume. 

I. LoKD Arthur Savilb's Crimb and 
THB Portrait op Mr. W. H. ii. Thb 



D(7CiiBss or Padua, iir. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windbrmbrb's Fan. v. A Womaw 
or No iMroRTANCB. Yi. An Idbal Hut* 

band. VII. TmB iMrORTANCB OW BRING 

Earnbst. viit. A HousB or Pomb- 

ORANATBS. IX. InTBNTIONS. X. Ds PRO- 

FUNDit AND Prison LBTTXRft. xi. Essays. 
xit. SALOMt, A Florbntinb Tragbdv, 
and La Saints Courtisanb. 

wnilams (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPAKTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. In Tkvo 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. 34/. mrt, 

A ROSE OF SAYOY : Maris Adbl«ids or 
Savoy, Duchbssb db Bourcocnb, Motkbr 
or Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy Bvo, Z5«. mi, 

•THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU: Louis FRAN901S Arbiand du 
Plbssis, MarAcmal Due vm Richblieu. 
Illustrated. Demy Boo, i^s, net. 



Wood (Sip Evelyn). F.M.. v.C. G.C.B.. 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. Esfth 
emd Cheaper Edition. Domy Bvo, js, 6d, 
not. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1857- 
59. Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Wood (W. BiPkbeek). M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College* Oxford, and K4mwids 
(Mljpp J. B.), R.E., D.A.Q..M.G. A 
HlbTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spsnsxr WiLKinfloN. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo, x%s. 6d, net. 

WopdswoPth(WO. THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowbll 
C. Smith, late Fellow of Ncnr CoQege, 
Oxford. In Threo Volumes, Domy Bvo. 
15X. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction bv Sxopf ord 
A. Brookb. Illustrated. Cr, Bvo, js, 6d, 
net, 

Wyatt (Kate MO* See Gloag (M. R.). 

Wyllte (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illnstrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

YeaU (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Editi^. 
Cr. Bvo. 3*. id. 

Young (Fllson). See T|ie Complete S^r^^ 




General Literature 
Part II. — A Selection of Series. 

Ax&oient Oitiei. 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

Cr. Sv^. 4f . 6d, mi. 
With Illustrations by £. H. New, and other Artists. 
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BmsTOL. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. 
Oantkkbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A, 
Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
r> u ELI N. By S. A. O. Fitipatrick. 



Edinbukgk. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Lincoln. By £. Mansel Sympson, M.A. 
Shkswsruky. By T. Auden, M.A.. F.S.A. 
Wells and Glastonduet. By T. S. Holmes. 



The Antiquary's Books. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Demy Sv^. 71. 6d, net. 

With Numerous Illustrations. 



Arch^bolocv and False Antiquities. 

By R. If unro. 
Bells or Englanxh The. By Canon J. J. 

Raven. Second Edition. 
Brasses op England, The By Herbert 

W. Macklin. Stcomd Editum. 
Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 

Times. By J. Romilly Allen. 
I>oMESDAV Inquest, The. By Adolphus 

Ballard. 
£ngush Church Furniture. By J. C. Cox 

and A. Harvey. Second Edition, 
English Costukie. From Prehistoric Times 

to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 

George Clinch. 
English Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 

Abbot Gasquet. Fourth Edition. 
English Srals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Folk-Lore as an Historical Scibnce. By 

G. L. Gomme. 



Gilds and Companies op London, The. 

By George Unwin. 
Manor and Manorial Records, The. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. 
MEDiiBVAL Hospitals op England, The. 

By Rotha Mary Clay. 
Old Service Books op the English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A., and Henry Littlehales. 
Parish Lipe in Medieval England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet. Second 

Edition. 
*Parish Registers op England, The. By 

J.CCox. 
Remains op the Prehistoric Ace i<« 

England. By B. C. A. Windle. Second 

Edition, 
Royal Forests op England, The. By 

J. C. Cox, LL.D. 
Shrines op British Saints. By J. C. WaU. 



The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Bcv. 2s, 6d. net each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



-All's Well That Ends Well. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Cvmbeline. 

Comedy op Errors, The. 

Hamlet. Second Edition. 

Julius Caesar. 

King Henry v. 

King Henry vt. Pt. i. 

KiKG Hbnrv VI. Pt. ii. 

King Hemry vi. Fr. iiL 

King Lear. 

Kino Richard hl 

Lipe and Death op King John*, The. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

Macbbth. 



Measure por Measure. 

Merchant op Venice, The. 

Merry Wives op Windsor, The. 

Midsummer Nuurr's Dream, A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juuet. 

Taming op the Shrew, The. 

Tempest, The. 

Timon op Athens. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen op Vbkona, Th* 

Twrlfth Night. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Classiet of Art. 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING. 
m/A numerous Wustratumt. Wid$ Royal 8cv. Gik top. 



Ths Art or tub GRSSHf . By U. B. Wakcrt. 

lU. bd. met. 
Flomwtimb Sculptors or the Rknais- 

•sANCS. WilKclm Bod«, Ph.D. TnuuUted 

by Jessie Haynes. w. t>d, net. 
*Gbokgb Romnbv. By Arthur B. Chamber* 

lain. I SI. fid, n£i, 
GniRLANDAio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 

Edition. \os. bd. 



By Gerald S. Daniel 



M1CHBI.ANCBL0. 
laf. 6d, met. 

RuDBNS. By Rdwazd Dillon. M«A. 9ss.net. 
Rapmabu By A. P. Opp^ iv. 6d. net. 
Titian. By Charles Ricketu. i&r. 6d. net 
*Tubnbb's Skbtcmbs AjfD Drawings. By 

A. J. Fi.HBBRG. ia«. 6d. net. 
Vblazqvbz. By A. de Bcraetc. lor. 6^ net. 



The '* Complete*' Seriei. 

J^'uJfy Jllusirattd, Demy %vo. 



Thc CoupLfcrB Cook. By UUan WbitUog. 
•js. 6«/. net. 

TiiR CoMfLBTB CsicicrrER. By Albert E. 
Knight. 7*. 6*/. net. 

The Complbtb Foxhuntbr. By Charles 
KichardaoD. la/. td. net. Second Edititm. 

Tbb Complbtb Golpbr. By Harry Vardon. 
I Of. 6d. net. Tent A Edithn. 

The Complete Hockey-Playbr. By Eustace 
E. White, sr. net. Second EditUn. 

The Complbtb Lawn Tennis Player. By 
A. Wallace Myers. lur. 6</. net. Second 
Edition. 



The 'Complbtb Motorl^t. By Fikoa 
Younr. xis. 6d. net. AVar Edition 
iSeventk). 

The Complbtb Mocntainbbr. By C. D. 
Abfaluun. xs$. net. Second Edition. 

The Complbtb Oabsman. By R. C Leh- 
mann, M.P. xot. 6d. tut. 

The Complbtb Photographer. By R. 
Child Bayley. lot. 6d. tut. Eonrtk 
Edition. 

The Complbtb Rugby Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. By D. GalUber 
and W. J. Stead. lof. 6d. net. Second 
Edition. 

The Complete Shot. By G. T. TeafMlale 
BockeiL iM.6d.net. 7 Aird Edition. 



The Connoisseur's Library. 

IVilA MumeroHS lliusirtUioHs* Wide Royai Sivo, 25/. ttet. 



English Furniturb. By F. S. Robinson. 

Second Edition, 
English Coloured Books. By Martin 

Hardie. 
European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 

hame,C.B. 
Glass. By Edward Dillon. 

Goldssiiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition, 



^Illuminated Manuscripts. Br J. A. 

Herbert. 
Ivories. By A. Maskell. 
Jewellery. By H. CUibrd Smiih. Second 

Edition. 
Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 
PoRCRLAiN. By Edward Dillon. 
Seals. By Walter de Gray Bircn. 
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Handbooks of Ini^lith Okmh History. 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Ovwh $vp, zs, 6d. nti. 



Tmk Foundations op tkb English Church. 

By J. H. Maude. 
X'hk Saxon Church and the NoxfttATc Con- 

QUKftT. By C. T. Cniuwell. 
"XuB Mbinjbval Church a^o the Papacy. 

By A. C. Jennings. 



The Reformation Period. By Henry Gee. 
The Struggle with Puritanism. By Bruce 

Blaxland. 
The Church op Kngland in the Eigh*> 

TKEMTH Century. By Alfred Plommcr. 



Tiie nittstrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

Fcap, %vo. ys, td. net each volume. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 

Tmb Lipe and Death op John Mvtton, 

Esq. By Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 
Tin Lipe op a Sportsman. By Kiitfb^. 
Uandley Cross. By R. S. Surtces. Third 

Edition, 
Mk. Sponge's Sporting Tour, By R. S. 

Surtces. 
JoHROcKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. 

S. Surtees. Second Edition, 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtces. 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Sortees. 
The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search of 

the Picturesque. By WilUmm Combe. 

The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. By William Combe. 

The Third Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search 
op a Wife. By William Combe. 

The History op Johnny Quae Genus. By 
tlie Author of * 1 he Three Tour*.' 

The English Dance of Death, from th« 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of * Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Wolunies, 



The Dance op Lipe: A Poem. By the 

Author of ' Dr. Syntax.* 
Life in London. By Pierce Egan. 
RjEAL Lite ls London. By an Amateur 

(Pierce Egan). Two yolumet. 
The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
The Vicar op WAKEFfELD. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Military Advknti'kes op Johnny 

Nrwcombe. By an Officer. 
The National Sportr op Great Britain. 

With Descriptions and 50 Cokwred Plates by 

Henry Aiken. 
The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 

a Naval Officer. 
Gamonia. By Lawrence Rawscone, Ejiq. 
An Academy for Grown Horsemen. By 

Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. 
Real Life in Ireland. By a Real Paddy. 
The Adventures of Johnny Nbwcomke in 

THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. 
The Old Engusm Squire. By John Care* 

less, Esq. • 
The English Srv. By Bernard Blackmantlc. 

Two Voiumet. jr. mot. 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 



The Grave t A Poem. By Robert Blair. 

Illustrations op the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ains* 
worth. 

The Towbe of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainiwortk. 



Frank Fairlegh. By F. EX Smcdley. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton 

and Charles Cotton. 
The Pickwick Papers. 



By Charles Dick^ 



1 8 Messes. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



Edited by H. C BEECHING, M. A., Canon of Westminster. H^Ji FMraitt. 
Crcwn $va, 2s» mt. 



Casdinal Newmak. By R. H. Huttoo. 
John Wsslbv. By J. H« Chrcrtoo, M JL 
Bishop WiLBsaPOKca. By G. W. Duifoll, 



By A. W. Htttum, 



M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. 
M.A. 

Chaklxs Simbon. By H. C. G. M«ttle, D J>. 

JofiK Knox. By F. MacCunn. Stcond 
Edition. 

John Howb. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

Thomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

George Fox, the Quaeer. By T. Hods- 
kin, D.C.L. Third Editicn. 



JoknKbbls. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Cmalmsss. By Mrs. OHphatit. 
Lancelot Andrewes. Byi R. L. Otdefi 

D.D. Stc0nd EditUn. 
Augustine or Canterbury. By £. L 

Cutts, D.D. 
William Laoo. By W. H. Hutioa, MJL 

Tkhd&dUim. 
John Donnb. By Aognstas Jessop, D.D. 
Thomas Ceanmeb. By A. J. Mason, D.D 

Bi5HOP Latimer. By R. M. Carirle aad 
A. J. Carlyk, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



The Library of Dtvotioiu 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Sfnall /b// 8t^, chth^ 2s. ; Uather, is, 6d, net. 



OP St. Auouitinb. 



The Confessions 
Sntnik EdUion, 

Tub Imitation op Chbist. Fifth Editiam* 

The Christian Year. Fourth Editiom, 

Lyra Inmocbmtium. Stcmd EUtiom, 

The Temple. Seccmd Edition. . 

A Book op Devotions. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Dbvout and Holv 
Life. Fourth Edition, 

A GuiDB to Etebnity. 

The Inner Way. Second Edition* 

On thb Lovb op Goo. 

The Psalms op David. 

Lyra Apostouca. 

The Song op Songs. 

The Thoughts op Pascal. Second Sdition, 

A Manual op Consolation prom thb 
Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions pbom the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 

Thb Devotions op St. Ansblm. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. 



Grace Abounding to thb Chief op SrK* 
nebs. 



Book of Sacred Verse. 



thb Saints ako 



Lyra Sacra: A 
Second Edition, 

A Day Book from 
Fathers. 

A Littlb Book of Hbavenly Wisdom. A 
Selecdon from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

An Intbodoctioh to tub Devout Life. 

The Little Flo^kxhs ok the Glorious 

Mksser St. Francis and op his Friars. 

Death and Immortality. 

Thb S^ritval GsiDb« 

Devotions fob Evbey Day fK thk Wbbx 
AND THE Great Festivals. 

PeBCES PRIVATiE. 

HoRA Mystic^c: A Da3r Book froa tht 
Writinf 8 of Mystics of Maliy tVaiioiis. 
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Little Books on Art. 

JViik mamy Jllustraticns* Demy i6mo, 2s, 6J. mi. 

Each Tolume consists of about 200 pafi^cs, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

HoLBKiN^ Mrs. G. Forteccue. 

Illuminatko Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jbwkllbky. C. Davenport. 

John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skiptom 

Sia Joshua Rbynolm. J. Sinw* 

MiLLBT. N. Peacock. 

MiNiATURSs. C. Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Rapharl. a. R. Dryhunt. Sfcond Edition. 

Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Vsr.ASQUBZ. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Watts. R. E. D. Sketcbley. 



Albrbcht Durbr. J. Allen. 
Arts op Japan, The. E. Dillon. 
Bookplates. £. Almack. 
Botticblu. Mary L. Bloomer. 
BuRNB- Jones. F. de Lisle. 
'Christian Symbolism. Mn. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Claude. £. Dillon. 
Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 
CoROT. A. Pollard and E. Bimstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Frbdbric Lbighton. a. Corknm. 
Gborgb Romnby. G. Paston. 
Grbbk Art. H. B. Walters. 
Gkxuzb and Bouchir. E. F. PbUard. 



The Little Galleriee. 

Demy i6mo. 2s, 6d, net. 

Each volume contains 30 plates in Photogravure, toeether with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Littls Gallbrv op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery op Romney. 
A LiTTLB GALUiav Of HoprNE:^ 



A Little Gallery op Millais. 

A Littls Oauxbt of Eni&isii Poarm 



The Little Goidee. 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
SmaUJMUfo, clath, ax. 6^ iir/; Ifa/JUr^ y. 6d. nd. 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (s) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting m the 
natural features, history, archosology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 



Cambridcb and its Colleges. A. H. 

Tbocnpson. Secmd Edition. 
Encush Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 
IsLB or Wight, Thb. G. Clinch. 
Malvern Country, The. B. C. A- Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 
Oxford and its Collicbs. J. Wells. 

Eighth Edition, 



Shakbspbarb's Country. B. C. A. Windle. 

Third Editimt, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Westminster Abbbv. G. E. Troutbeck. 

Stcamd Ediiitn, 



Buckinchamshirb. E. S. Roscoe^ 
Cheshire. W. M. GaUichaa. 



w. A.Dutt. 

NoKTMAMrroKSHiKB. \V. Dry 
Nfl«Hu«,«tAND. J.E.Mom, 
NomNCHAMiKr««. L. Gaaibnl. 



^Viih Introductions, 
Small Pott %vo. Each \ 

NORTHANGKRABBEV. 

"^'^Egffi'PffVAffiH.: 

"•^»„«Swt«). LAVENORO. 
THE ROMANY RVE 
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^Mm Little Lidiary— r^«//i»ir*'</. 



.rvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELI^ . 

Bfilton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Xoir CD. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Wchols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Boetaefoueauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfired, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 



MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Tkrte Volumes. 
PKNDENNIS. Three Volutnes, 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 



OF 

THE COMPLEAT 



VaujBThan (Henry). THE POEMS 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Walton nzaak). 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Twelfth 
Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridffe (S.T.) 
LYRICAL BALLADS. 



The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG, With Introductions and Notes. 

Pott i6m0. In 40 Volumes* Leather ^ price \s, net each volume^ 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case, 10/. net. 



Hiniature Library. 



Et'PMRANOK : A DialoguA on Yonth. By 

Exlward FiuGerald. Demy ^sma. Leather, 

3S. Met. 
The Life or Edward, Lobd Herbert of 

Chbrburv. Written by himself. Denty 

■^imo. Leather^ a*, net. 



PoLONius : or ^Yi9e Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. Demy 
yxmo. Leather, sx. net. 

Thk RubAiyXt of Omar KhaytXm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 
Leather, u. net. 



The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Demy Svo. 



Carr of the Bodv, The. By F. Cavanagh. 

Second Edition, jt. 6d. net. 
Children of the Nation, The. By the 

Right Hon. Sir John (jorst. Second Edition. 

-js. 6d. net. 
Control of a Scourge, The: or. How 

Cancer is Curable. By Chas. P. Childe. 

7X. 6d. net. 
DiHKASES OF Occupation. By Sr Thomas 

Oliirer. xo*. 6d. net. 
Drink Pxorlem, The, In its Medico-Socio« 

logical Aspecu. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 

JS. 6d. net. 
Drugs and the Drug Habit. By H. 

ixiiosbury. 



Functional Nerve Diseases. By A. T. 
Schofield. 7^. 6d. net. 

^Heredity, The Laws of. By Archdall 

Reid. a IS. net. 
Hygiene of Mind, The. By T. S. Clouston. 

Et/th Edition. 7*. 6d. net. 

Infant Mortality. By George Newman. 

JS. 6d. net. 
Prevention or Tuberculosis CCoNSUMr- 

tion), The. By Arthur Newsholme. 

los. 6d. net. 

Air an-d Health. By Ronald C. Macfie* 
7f. 6./. «<•/, Second Edition, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



The Hew Library of Hnele. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN* lUmstraUd. Demy 8»». 7*. 6/. mt. 
Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Nevmaa. IUa»> I Hamdku By R. A. Strcatfeild. Ilfaatntcd 



Oxford Biographiee. 

IttustraUd, Fe€p, Sr*. E^eh v^lume^ ckth^ 2s. 6d. net; Uaiker^ jr. &/. nd. 



Daktb AiJCNTSti. By Patet Tonybea, 

M.A., D. litu Third Editum, 
GiKOLAMO Savonarola By E. L. S. Hon- 

bargh, M.A. Second Edition. 
John Howand. By E. C S. Gifaaoo, D.IX, 

BUhop of Gloucester. 
ALntKo Tennyson. By A. C. Beasoo, M.A. 

S«c0nd Edition, ^ . 

Sin Walten Ralbign. By I. A. Taylor. 
£ka.<imui. By E. F. H. Capey. 



Tke Young Pretend ex. By C S. Teny. 
Robert Burns. By T. F. HeadersoQ. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL 
Francis or Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddaxt. 
Canning. By W. AlUoa Phillaps. 
BEACONsriELo. By Walter Sidiel. 

JOHANN WOLPGAKG GOKTHE. By H. G. 

Atkins. 
FEAII90IS Fbnelox. By Viscount Sl Gyres. 



Somantic History 

Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. lUustratii, Dtmyhim. 

A series of attractire volumes in which ^e periods and personalities selected aie 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 
importance. 

The First Governess or the Nether- Home, M.A. 151. not. 

r ANX>s. Margaret or Austria. Eleanor Xhe Nine Days' Queen. Richaid Da^. 

L. Tremayne. lor. U, ntt. with a Pwfiwe V Mania Hone, MJi. 

Two English Queens and Phiup. Martin sor. (d, net. 



Handbooks of Theology. 



The Doctrine or the Incarnation. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. 

Demy Zvo, its. 6d. 
A History or Early Christian Doctrine. 

By T. F. Bethunc-BakcT, M.A. Demy 8ttf. 

ios.6d. 
An Introduction to the History or 

Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 

Lite. D. Fourtm Edition. DemyZvo. lor. 6^. 



An Introductio.v to the History or twi 
Creeds. By A. £. Bum, D.D. Demy 
Zvo, tot. 6iC 

The Philosophy or Reucion in Enclajto 
AND America. By Alfred Caldeoott, DJ>. 
Demy 8vo. tot. 6d. 

The XXXIX. Articles or the Church op 
England. Edited by E. C S. Gibsoo, 
D.D. SixtJk Edition, Dtmty dm. xac. 6^ 
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^ The Westminater OommentarieB. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Kcble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



Tmb Acts or tmx Apostles. Edited by R. 

B. Rackham, M.A. Detmy Zv0, Fowrtk 

£diii0H. xoi. 6d, 
Thx First Epistls or Paul thb Aposti^ 

TO THB CoKiNTHiANS. Edited by H. L. 

Goudge, M.A. SecmulEd, Dtmyivo, 6s, 
Tmb Book op Exodus. Edited by A. H. 

U'Neile, B.D. WUh a Map and 3 Plans. 

Iffmy dp0. lot, 6d, 
The Book or Ezkkibu Edited by H. A. 

Kedpath, M.A., D.Litt. DemyBrp. tor. 6d, 



The Book or Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Stventk Edition, Demy 8pc, los, da. 

Additions and Cokrections in the Sbvbntm 
Edition or Thb Book or Genesis. By 
S. R Driver, D.D. Demy ^o. u. 

The Book or Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Secomd Edition, DemyZvo. 6f. 

The Epistle op St. James. Edited with In* 
troduction and Notes by R J. Knowliog, 
D.D. DetnyZro, (a. 



Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 



Albaneil (B. Maria). 
ONE OTHER 



SUSANNAH AND 
Fourth Edition. Cr, 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition, 

Cr, StPtf. 6*. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, Thb 
Polite Adventuress. Third Edition, 
Cr,^vo, y,6d. 

*TH£ GLAD HEART. Cr,Spo, 6s. 



Allerton (Mark). 
THINGS. Cr. 8e 



SUCH AND SUCH 
>. 6s, 



Annesley (Maude). THIS DAY'S MAD- 
NESS. Second Edition, Cr.Woo, 6s, 

Bagot (Rlehard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr.ioo. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition, Cri 

TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr, 9po. 

6s. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 

Cr 8v#. 6s 
LOVE'S PROXY. Cr.Zzw. 6s. 
DONNA DIANA. Second Edition, Cr, 

8m. 6s, 
CASTING OF NETS. Twe{^th Edition. 

Cr.Svo, 6s, 

BaUey (H. C). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Cr,9vo, 6s, 

Ball (Oona H.) (Barban Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR lihutrated. Cr.ivo.6s. 



BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. Illus« 

trated. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Barinff-Ctould <S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.tvo. 6s. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Set^enth 

Edition. Cr. 8w. 6*. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/th Edition. 

Cr. 8v#. 6s. 

iACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
:iTTY ALONE. Fifth Editimn. Cr.Zivo. 6s, 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, Cr* 

8sw. 6s. 
THE BROOM - SQUIRE. lUustrated. 

Fi/Ui EdiHon. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8r>#. 6s. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. lUus- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 
WINEFRSD. lUusuated. Second EdUiom. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 6t. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE FROBISHERS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
DOMITIA. Illustrat«l. Second Ediiiom. 

Cr.Zmo. 6s. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6r. 
THE COUNTESS TBXXA. Fi/ih 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6f. 



SPANllii corn '^"F"* ■ 



Clifford rH>. B, "• ^- 
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JFifth 



MARGERY O' THE MILL. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8w#. 6x. 

HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. Third Edition, 
Cr. ^vo, 6x. 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 
Secmtd Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Frasep (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWORD. Secpnd Editim. 
Cr. 8w>. 6*. 

GIANNELLA. Second Edition, Cr,Bvo. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition, Cr,Bvo, 6s. 

_ and C. B). A MOTHER'S SON. 
^t/th Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Gerard (Louise). THE GOLDEN CEN. 

TIPEDE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Glbbs (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLT. Second Edition, Cr.9w. 6r. 

Glsslnff (George). THE CROWN OF 

LIFE. Cr. 8w. 6t. 

•Glendon (GeoPflre). THE EMPEROR OF 

THE AIR. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HamiUon (Cosmo). MRS. SICEFFING- 

TON. Cr.iw. 6s, 

Hsiraden (Beatriee). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
E£tion. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

INTERPLAY. Ei/th Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Hichens (Robert}. THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SgUARE. Srcond Edition, 

Cr. Bve. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
FELIX. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. 8tv. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.Bvo. 6x. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Eighteenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 

•Himers(Asliton). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr, 

Bvo. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. Sixth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN. 

TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Eighth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SIMON DALE. UlustnteU. Eiih*h Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE KINGS MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr,Bvo, 6s. 



?UISANT£. Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6t. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth, 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hueflbr (Ford Maddox). AN ENGLISH 
Gl RL : A RoMAMCB. Second Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, 6s. 

MR. APOLLO : A Just Po^iblk Storv. 
Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

Button (Baronets von). THE HALO. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. CutellfTe). MR. HOR- 

ROCKS, PURSER. Fifth Editioti. C<^. 

Bvo. 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT. THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr, Btfo. 

6s, 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirty-first Edition, Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d, 
SEA URCHINS. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. y. 6d, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Ninth Edition, Cr, Bv. v. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illu^^trated. Eighth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. v. &£ 
THE SKIPPER'S. WOOING. SUth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. %s. 6d. 
AT SUNWlCH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, %s. 6d. 
D I ALSTONS LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr, Bve. y. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. lUnstratcd. Third Edition. 

Cr, 9vo. xs. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr.Bvo. %s,6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. xs, 6d. 
SAILORS' KNOTS. Illustrated. Fourth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. y. 6d, 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. 

Second Editton. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

UQueuz (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated.. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BEHI ND THE TH RONE. Third Editioft, 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Editiom, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

•Llndsev (William). THE severed 

MANTLE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Se^c^th 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6t, 



!^D"T9W,'f„ THE COW. 
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LLCHION. JH/thSdUim. Cr.8p», 
RANSLATION OF A SAVAGE, 

lAIL OF THE SWORD. Illua- 
TgmtA Editiam. Cr. 8va. 61. 

^ALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 

tory of a Lost Napoleon. Six/U 

H. Cr, 8r». 6s. 

VENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

«st Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 

EdiiUm, Cr. 8cm. (a. 

ATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
SUtetntk Edition. Cr. Stv. 6t. 

\TTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

ce of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

EiHtioH, Cr. 8twt. 6r. 

OMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Edition. Cr. %oo, 31. 6*/. 

ERN UGHTS. fourth Edition. 

>. fa. 

I (Mrt. Hennr de la). THE 

NT. Fourth Edttion. Cr. Zvo. ts. 
onCJ.B.). WATCHERS BY THE 
E. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6f . 
ton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
». Cr. Sv0. 6t. 
N THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 

?HE HARVESTER: A Story or 
WIRES. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
K y.6d. 

VIYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
:T. Second Edition. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
LU(Bden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6t. 

ilEN OF THE MIST. Fi/th Edi- 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

UMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

h EtUtion. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

OF THE MORNING. Second 

H. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

IVER. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6i. 

MERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

n. Cr. Zv«. 6r. 

iX:RET WOMAN. Fourth Edition, 

Tat A VENTURE. Third Edition, 

)RTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

6s. 

)ACHER'SWIFE. Second Edition. 

f. 6s. 

RIKING HOURS. Second Edition, 

9. 6s. 

)LK AFIELD. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

111 (Maraiaduke). SAID THE 

£RMAN. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo, 

P. QttlUep Couch). THE WHITE 
J". Second Edition, Cr. Zve. 6s. 
AYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
9. 6s. 
r-GARDEN AND OTHBx Storiss. 

f, 61, 
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Third EdiHom, 



MAJOR VIGOUREUX. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Queridodfrael). TOILOFMEN. Ti»n» 
lated by F. S. Aknold. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bawton (Maud Stopney). THE EN^ 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES : or. One Wat 

OK LivtNC. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HAPPINESS. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6t, 

Rhys (Orace). THE BRIDE. Scco7td 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

RldffO (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. V. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. lUustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WICKHAM6ES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

Ritchie (Mrs. Dayfd G.). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. Second Editia/^ 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Roberta (C. G. D.y THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8cw. 3*. 6d. 

Hoblns (BUzabeth). THE CONVERT. 
Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). T H fC 

MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASE., Cr. 
Zvo, 6s, 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. lUustrated. Fi^i/t 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Sandys (Sydney). JACK CARSTAIRS 
OFl'HE POWER HOUSE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSION OF 

PAUL MARILLIER. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

*Shakespear(OUvU). UNCLE HILARY. 

Cr. Zvo. 6t. 

Sidffwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 

MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 

THE SEVERINS. FourtA Edition. Cr. 
Zvo, 6s. 

Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR. : Being Passagss from tmb 
Life op Ekzio, King op Sakdimia and 
Corsica. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Swayne (Martin Lutrell). THE BISHOP 
AND THE LADY. Second Edition, 
Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



TbaPtlOIl(B.T«mpi«). MIRAGE. Fourth 
EditUm, Cr, Bvo. 6t. 

UiktorhUl (Kvtlyn). THE COLUMN OF 
DUST. Cr. 8tv. dr. 

Vopst (Harto Van). THE SfeNTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr.Bw. 6*. 

IN AMBUSH. Stctmd Ediium, Cr. Zvo. 
6f. 

Wain«nmn (Paul). THE WIFE OF 
NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cr. %vo. 6f. 

WationJH. B. Marriott). TWISTED 

E;GLANTINE. lllttsirated. T/tird Edi- 
tion, Cr. Btro. 6s. 
THE HIGH TOBY. TAird Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6f. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. TAini 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6t. 
THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. TAird 

Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6r. 
THE PRIVATEERS. lUusUatcd. Srtand 

Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A POPPY SHOW: Being Divers and 

DivsMX Talbs. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8tw. U. 

WebUnff (PeMW). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. TAird Edition. 
Cr.UfO. 6s. 

•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Cr. 8r#. 6x. 

Walls (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. Abo medium Zvo. 6d. 

Wevman (Stonley). UNDER THE RED 

ROBE, lilusthited. Twenty-Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Whitby (Beatriee^ TI^ RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. Second Edition, Cr. 



White (Edmund). THE HEART OF 
HINDUSTAN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

White (Percy). LOVE AND THE WISE 
MEN. TAsrd Edition. Cr. Ivc. 6s. 

WUllamson (JIra C K.). THE ADVEN- 
TURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second 
Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr, 8tw. 
6*. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Socomd Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
TAird Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

WiUUmson (C N. »nd A. M.). THE 

UGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 

Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. IIJu!>- 

trated. SovonteontA Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

6s. Also Cr. Zvo, u. net. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 

a Motor. Illustrated. A'intA Edition. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illtw- 

trated. TentA Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

TontA Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Illustnted. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON, lllustraied. 

FiftA Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SCARLET RUNNER. lUustrated. TAird 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 

AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr,%vo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf. THE pathway of 

THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, dr. 



Books for Boys and Oirls. 

lUustrattd. Cr<nvn %vo, 3/. 6</, 



The Getting Wei.i. of Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 
Only a Guakd-Room Dog. By Edilh E. 

Catheli. 
Master Rockakeli.ar's Voyage. By W. 

Clark Russell. FourtA Edition. 
Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not 

%o to Sea. By G. Manviile Fenn. Second 

EdsHon, 
The Red Gkangb. By Mrs. Mokswortb. 

Second Edition, 



A Girl or thf. Pkopijc. By L. T. Mejule. 
FourtA Edition, 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. 2X. 6^. 

The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

There was once a Pbincb. By Mrs. M. K. 
Mann. 

When Arnold comes Hoiie. By Mrs. M. £» 
Mann. 
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The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium Zva, Price 6d. Double Volumes, if. 



AcTi. 

Tmx Advbntuies op Captain Pamphilb. 
Amauky. 

Thb Biro op Fatb. 
Thx Black Tuup. 
Thb Castlb op Eppstbim^ 
Cathbrjnb Blum. 
"CAciut. 
Tmb Chatblet. 
Tmb Chbvalibb D'Harmbn'tal. (Double 

volome.) 
Chicot thb Jester. 
The Comtb db Montgombrt. 
conscibmcb. 
Tmb Convict's Som. 
The Corsican Brothers; and Otho tub 

Archer. 

Crop-Earrd Jacqcot. 
dom gorenflat. 
The Fatal Combat. 
The Fencing Master. 
Fernamde. 
Gabriel Lambbbt. 
Georges. 

The Great Massacre. 
Uenri db Navabrb. 

UtL^NB DB ChaVERNY. 



The Horoscope. 

Louise db la VALLifttB. (Dovbk Yolume.) 

Thb Man in thb Iron Mask. (Doable 
volume.) 

MaItrb Adam. 

The Mouth of Hell. 

Nanon. (Double volume.) 

Olympia. 

Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bo.ntekob. 

PkRE LA RUINE. 

The Prince op Thieves. 

The Reminiscences of Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

The Snowball and the Sultakbtta. 

Sylvandire. 

The Taking ok Calais. 

Tales op the Supernatural. 

Tales of Strange Adventure. 

Tales of Terror. ^, 

The Three Musketeers. (Double volume.) 

The Tragedy op Nantes. 

Twenty Years After. (Double voUinie.) 

The Wild-Duck Shooter. 

The Wolp*Lju9BR. 



Ilethuen's Sixpenny Booka. 



Albanesl (E. MapU}. LOVE AND 

LOUISA. 
I KXOW A MAIDEN. 
Ansloy.(F.}. A BAVARD OF BENGAL. 
AubUii (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

BaffOt(Blehlurd). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 
DONNA DIANA. 

Balfour (An4rew}. BY. STROKE OF 
SWORD. 



KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVK. 
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ARMINELl. 

BLADYS or THE STEWPONEV. 

BarP(BoteK). JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA, 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 

B«lliOll(B.P.}. DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 

BronU (Chariotlo)^ SHIRLEY. 

(C. L.). THE HEART 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 

Gl«lff (Charles). BUNT£R*S CRUISE. 



OF 



ACROSS THE 



Brownell 

JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelto). 

SALT SEAS. 

Cairyn (Mrs.). ANNE maulevrrer. 

(Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

K.). A FLASH OP 



Capet 



INE. 



BUSINF^S IN 



ClIflTord fHrt. W. 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian) A 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Hn. B. HO. ANGEL, 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

DanU (Aliffhieri). THE DIVINE 
COMEDYTCary). 

Doyle (A. Conan}. 
LAMP. 



ROUND THE RED 
A VOYAGE 



Dunean (Sara Jeannette). 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Bllot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

FIndlater (Jane H). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

GaUonCTom). RICKERBY^ FOLLY. 
GaskeU(Hn.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (DoroUiea). HOLY MATRIX 

MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 

Glsslnff (G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 



GlanvUle (Bmest). 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 



THE INCA'S 



Grinm • 
FAIRY 



(The 
TALI 



ALES. 



Brothers). 



GRiMirs 



Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 



Hornunff (R. W.). 



NO • 

Insraham (J. 
DAVID. 



DEAD MEN TEU 



H.). 



jt Queux (W.), 
OrWESTM 



THE 
INSTER. 



THE THRONE OF i 
HUNCHBACK 



THE TRAITOR'S 



Uvett-YeaU (S. K.}. 

WAY. 
ORRAIN. 



Unton (B. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lueas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Hann (Mrs. H. E.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 
A WINTERS TALE. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Harryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Hareh(Rlehard). A METAMORPHOSIS 

THE TWICKENHAM P£ER.\GE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
THE FERRYMAN. 
Heade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 
Miller (Esther). iLIVINO LIES. 

Hltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Hontresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. 
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Koprison (Apthup). 
THE WALL. 

Nesbit (£.)• THE RED HOUSE. 

HOPPIS (W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

OUphant (Mps.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenhetm (B. P.}. MASTER OF MEN. 

PftPkep (Gilben). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
VHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pembepton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
THE RIVER. 



' (A. T. QuIIIep Couch). 
kTHlTE WOLF. 



THE 



Ridge (W. Pen). A SON OF THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAU 



ERB. 

Rtusell (W. ClaPk). ABANDONED. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sepgeant {Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BALBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Sldgwlek (Mrs. Alfk*ed). THE KINS. 



ildgwl( 
MAN. 



Suptees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 

Walfbpd (MPS. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Walfatee (Genepal Uw). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B.!Mappk)tt). THE AD YEN. 
TURERS. 

♦CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Wells (H. 0.). THE SEA LADY. 

White (PePCy), A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM. 
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